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FOREWORD. 


Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore is an enlightened 
Zemindar. He belongs to a family which has played 
a conspicuous part in the cultural development of 
Bengal. He himself has, from his youth, been a 
generous patron of the arts, literature and sports of 
the province. His excursions into the field of politics 
have been few, but important. The views of such 
a man on diverse topics which have engaged the 
thoughts and activities of Bengal during recent years 
deserve attention. We are face to face with a school of 
thought which wants the abolition of the land revenue 
system inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis a century and 
half ago. Raja Prafulla Nath’s views constitute a 
valuable contribution to the discussion of the problem. 
It is hoped that the Raja will take a leading part in 
the experiment of parliamentary government about 
to be launched in India. A collection of his Speeches 
and Addresses at this time will 'be an attractive and 
welcome addition to the library of every cultured 
gentleman in Bengal. 


5, OUTRAM vStreet, 
Calcutta, i-g-36. 


B. L. Mitter. 




PREFACE 


In presenting this small volume of collection of 
the speeches and addresses of Raja Prafulla Nath 
Tagore to the Zemindar community and the general 
public I make no apolog}', for, it is believed, that they 
form a perfect compendium of what the outlook of the 
landed gentry in India, and Bengal in particular, 
ought to be in politics, and in social and educational 
questions under modern conditions. The speeches 
such as they are may not be judged to be eloquent 
in respect of verbal felicity. Of verbal adornment and 
literary excellence their may not be, in them, many 
traces, but they are sjieeches which ought to have 
been heard when delivered and now read as vehicles 
of argument rather than a medium of literary 
expression. 

As a public man I have never known Raja Prafulla 
Nath Tagore to be possessed of the imagery of Radha 
Kanta Deb, or the literary inspiration and the classical 
periods of a Rajendra Lala Mitra, but his public 
utterances have a value all their own for lucidity of 
argument, marshalling of facts and above all the 
personality of the speaker. Rare ability is to be 
discerned in the dexterity with which he puts his 
points and wins the hearts of groups of men. Subtlety 
of mind, charm of address, calmness of outlook and 
firmness, above all transparent sincerity with which 
the Raja is endowed in a pre-eminent degree, are the 
conspicuous qualities which are characteristic of the 
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speeches and addresses collected in the following pages, 
but, for all that the Raja is a democrat. He believes 
in government in the interest of the people, and even 
in government delegated from the people. But the 
exercise of his talents as disclosed in the speeches has 
not depended upon the accident of what might have 
been, — his having been born in a democratic family 
and a democratic community. He has the instincts 
of a democ'rat all the same, the true instincts of a sober 
sensible democrat. 


Bhupkndro Krishna Ghosk. 

46, PaTHUKT AGITATA StrEKT, 

Calcutta, Sept. 30th, 1Q36. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF 


Raja PRAFULLA NATH TAGORE’S Pubeic Life 

Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore descends from a 
family of great distinction and resi)ectibility in 
Calcutta, and was lx)rn on the lOth of November 1887. 
Though bora with a golden s]X)on in his mouth he was 
])eculiarly unfortunate in having lost both his parents 
in his infancy. He lost his father Saradindra Mohan 
Tagore, the eldest son of Cally Kissen Tagore when 
he was four years old and his mother when he was 
about fourteen years old. To Cally Kissen therefore,- 
the bereaved grandfather was entrusted the onerous 
charge of haviug to bring up a boy delicate in health 
but who gave early indications of deteraiinedness of 
character. Broken-hearted, yet firm in puqx>se and 
confident in the future of his grandchild to whom he 
was going to leave a considerable fortune comprised 
in his immense zeniindaries, substantial Calcutta pro- 
perties and other revenue-earning investments of no 
mean proportions. Cally Kissen Tagore resolved to 
carry out the mission which Fate had assigned to him. 

In his infancy Prafulla Nath was weak in build 
and constitution, so much so that his grandfather never 
ventured to place him in a school nor allow heavy 
studies to be imposed upon him lest he should break 
down. He was made therefore, to pursue his studies 
at home, under private tutors, some of whom have been 
men of remarkable character and erudition who have 
left an undying reputation for themselves whether as 



models of character and devotion, or as outstanding 
figures in the literature of the land. Two such names 
strike us as deserving of special mention as giving an 
early turn to the nature and character of Prafulla Nath 
which later developed into geniality and sincerity rare 
in men occupying high station in life. They are 
Babu Jogendra Nath Bose, the biographer of Michael 
Madhu Sudhan Dutt and author of two notable epics 
“Sivaji” and “Prithiraj”, and Babu Mahendra Nath 
Gupta the famous Headmaster, but better known as 
the disciple of Sri Ram Krishna Paramhansa, familiar 
to the world of devotees as Needless to say, 

that if such men, who, by their life and work have 
moved the age, could not build up a Prafulla Nath, 
the perfect example of geniality, sincerity and large- 
heartedness, such as we know him today, none else 
could. They left their impress upon Praft:lla Nath 
in whom re.soluteness of character moreover makes a 
happy blend with kindliness of disposition and nobility 
of purpose. 

Cally Kissen was. however shrewd in his purpose 
and wise in his methods. Both in the interest of the 
health and the up-building of the character of his 
grandchild he decided to give the boy the closest 
association with himself, and that in sanitaria and 
health resorts, such as Dehra Dun, Mussoori, Simla, 
Benares, Hazaribagh etc. as much as possible, to 
enable him to imbibe the best education that extensive 
travel can give, to recoup his health, and perhaps also 
to keep him from falling a prey to the influences of 
that association and company to which scions of noble 
and rich families invariably fall a victim. Prafulla 
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Nath spent years in this way and notwithstanding the 
many disadvantages which constant moving about 
entailed, he showed proficiency in his studies, to two 
particular departments of which he paid unusual 
attention, namely, to History and Politics. He loved 
to construe an author not in the ordinary way, but 
after reading a passage of some length in the original, 
he endeavoured to turn it at once into regular English 
sentences aiming to give the ideas with great exact- 
ness, and to express himself, at the same time, with 
idiomatic accuracy and ease. Such a course was 
admirably adapted for the formation of a style of his 
own, such as we have in the speeches collected here. 
They are distinguished at once for copiousness, force 
and elegance. 

How far Cally Kissen contributed by direct 
instruction to form the mind and habits of his grand- 
son, it is difficult to sa}?^; but that he inspired him 
with his lofty and generous sentiments ; that he set 
integrity, truth and public spirit before him as the 
best means of success even in politics ; that he warned 
him against that fashionable dissipation which has 
proved ruin to many a young Bengali nobility; that 
he made him feel intensely the importance of acquiring 
a character; all these are obvious from the model we 
have before us. 

With his membership of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation in the year 1909 began really the public life 
of Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore, and it is with that 
part of his life that we are concerned. Politics 
which had been the passion of his early life began to 
interest him, so that he seldom missed an opportunity 
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to come into close toiich and contact with the best 
niinds in the country, whether as a prominent member 
of the Indian Association, or of the British Indian 
Association. By reason, however, of the fact that he 
himself had descended from the landed aristocracy of 
Bengal, the politics of the British Indian Association 
interested him more than anything else. But he could 
not cast aside his democratic views and sentiments, 
imbibed from a grandfather whose instincts were 
democratic and nationalistic to a degree, traces of 
which are to be found in his speeches and addresses, 
in the delivery of which he made no attempts to dazzle 
by any elaborate display of eloquence, — for he never 
believed in making .set speeches. It was in the 
British Indian As.sociation that Raja Prafulla Nath 
gradually developed his powers until they all looked 
to him to take part almost in every important discus- 
sion. He thus gradually rose to l^e a dexterous and 
effective speaker among the great landed magnates of 
Bengal. 

L/Ong years of jDrobation prepared Raja Prafulla 
Nath for a more active part in the organisation of the 
British Indian Association. He made him.self indis- 
pensible, or else, una.sked and unsolicited, he would 
never have been elected to their Secretarial Chair 
in 1928 ,— a chair which had been occupied in the past 
bv such eminent men and outstanding personalities as 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore, Maharaja Jotendra 
Mohan Tagore, Babu Kristo Das Pal, Raja Peary 
Mohun Mookerjee, Babu Isswar Chandra Mittra, 
Raja Resheekesh Law '' and last but not the least 
Sir Provash Chandra Mitter. It was as Secretary of 
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the British Indian Association that Raja Prafulla Nath 
came into prominence as a public man, who, having 
everything in his favour had a great future whether 
in the vSenate or on the platform. This Association of 
the Zemindars of Bengal which had for a considerable 
time past been in the bad books of the j^eople of the 
country, and had lost all sympathy and touch with 
them, was what Prafulla Nath made up his mind to 
resuscitate with the help of other brother Zemindars, 
influential and cultured as he. The sympathy, 
support and co-operation that he drew from his brother 
zemindars, young and old, large and small in his effort 
to reinstate the British Indian on that high pedestal, 
that high State, which had been its glory in the past, 
were remarkable and indicate the reserve vitality this 
body of the landed aristocracy of Bengal still ix>ssesses. 
It has only to be brought out and utilised for national 
purposes. This is an ambition which he has always 
cherished in his heart in realisation of which he would 
remind his brotlier zemindars that, 

“It will be sheer folly on our part not to take 
note of the changes that we find around us, — 
change.s in the .social sphere, in the political 
field and in the region of economics. We 
have got to adjust ourselves to varying 
circumstances, and map out a programme of 
work for our own welfare and in our own 
interest.” 

And this principle found eloquent expression from 
Raja Prafulla Nath over and over again in his speeches 
and addresses which are collected here. 
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It will be within the memory of all that during 
the period of his Secretaryship, the British Indian 
Association once more grew to be a body which was 
neither moribund nor atrophied, but was alive to a 
sense of high responsibility in the cause of the people 
of the country. 

In Bengal, at any rate, the people are divided into 
two main classifications. Landlords and tenants. 
Upon their combination he has always insisted with 
force, courage and conviction : — 

“ There is no doubt”, said he to the members 
of the British Indian Association in March, 
1935, “about the wisdom, nay, the necessity 
of landlords and tenants combining with each 
other. Both have vested interests which 
should not be permitted to be exploited by 
agitators. It would be on our part, a wise 
policy to identify ourselves with our tenants 
to resist the tide of communism which is 
slowly but surely spreading in our country. 
All interests connected with land should be 
united into one whole. I should like to see 
the Agricultural party to stand firm for the 
preservation of the interests of land, just as 
much as I should like to see the landholders 
come out in the open and indentify them- 
selves with their tenants. They can no 
longer afford to remain mere observers of 
events. If they cannot do this, they must 
either retire or be retired. It is for us to 
explore the causes of our tenants’ grievances, 
if any, and find the remedy.” 
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It is a bold statement worthy of any political leader 
and coming as it did from one every fibre of whose 
being was instinct wdth landlordism as a tradition, a 
family tradition extending over five generations, 
created a stir in the dovecot, but it served to help the 
zemindars of Bengal to revise their notions of their 
own position in the body jx)litic. Raja Prafulla Nath 
was the first among zemindars to declare that the 
communit}' to which he belonged was a part of that 
bodv politic and not ajjart from it. As Secretary to 
the British Indian Association, Prafulla Nath organised 
the All-India Landholders’ deputation which waited 
upon His Rxcellency the Viceroy at Simla, in July 
1929, to represent to the authorities the grievous 
ix)]itical injustice which was proposed to be done to his 
countr 3 unen b 5 " the recommendations of the Simon 
Commission, before which the evidence led by the 
Committee of the British Indian Association of which 
he was a prominent member was lx>ld and convincing, 
such as would do credit to anv body holding advanced 
political views. The Memorial, which the All-India 
Landholders submitted to Lord Irwin is said, in some 
quarters, to be a masterpiece of political foresight and 
advocacy, on behalf of the |jeople of his coiintry. That 
memorial was, it is tiot known to manj^, really the 
handiwork of Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore. In this 
connection it is worth-noting that no small share of 
the credit of the campaign which was carried on behalf 
of the landholders of Bengal, for separate seats allotted 
to them, is due to the efforts and resourcefulness of 
the Raja whose popularity and sober views have 
always been regarded and reckoned as assets in their 

B 
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favour, even when they carried their contention, 
founded as it was upon logic and justice, to the Round 
Table Conference. 

But it was as President of the British Indian 
Association, to which high office he was called after 
three ^'^ears’ tenure of office as Secretary in the year 
1932, was really the crowning period of Prafulla Nath’s 
hitherto brief but important political career for, in that 
short space of 3 years were crowded the significent 
campaign he carried on against the exparte Communal 
decision, called ‘award’, of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
the educative propaganda he initiated on behalf of the 
landlords to counter misrepresentation in the country 
through the medium of informed literature on the 
problem of their rights and liabilities, the bringing 
into life the organisation of the annual All-Bengal 
Landholders’ Conference for the exchange of ideas on 
problems affecting the relations of landlords and 
tenants, and the welfare of the tenantry in particular 
and to evolve co-ordinated action among them. 

It was a true lead on what is called the Communal 
Award which the Raja gave to his countrymen when he 
said, 

“Gentlemen, the joint Committee has done 
India a distinct desservice by adhering to the 
communal allocation, wrongly named ‘award’ 
with a view to giving it a solemnity which it 
does not deseiwe. It is not an award. It 
never was, as my esteemed friend Sir N. N. 
Sircar, now the legal member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, has proved 
beyond doubt and cavil. It was Mr. Ramsay 
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Macdonald’s gift to those who never wanted 
it. It is his contribution to high politics and 
higher statesmanship which suggests, and in 
fact establishes, the protection, further pro- 
tection for those who are protected by 
numbers, overprotected by weightage, and of 
sacrifice of those who are unprotected chiefly 
by lack of numbers and for want of weightage, 
the legitimate due of every class of minority, 
whose views as to their union with or separa- 
tion from the majority ought, from every 
point of view, moral or political, to be 
supreme. Gentlemen, we fully appreciate 
and support the claim for reservation of seats 
for our Muslim brothers where they are in a 
minority. But I fail to realise the propriety 
and equity of a majority community such as 
our brothers are in Bengal, and in the 
Punjab, agitating for protection by reserva- 
tion. Judged by any standard, reservation 
for a majority is indefensible in theory. This 
artificial restriction is,. to say the least of it, 
a dead weight on the growth of the majority 
and the minority. It stands to retard 
national progress.” 

It is indeed refreshing to think that Bengal 
aristocracy which in years past produced such fearless 
political leaders as Radha Kanta Deb, Narendra 
Krishna Deb, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Digumbar Mitter, 
Jotendra Mohan Tagore and Peary Mohan Mookerjee 
has not yet gone bankrupt either in leadership or in 
statesmanship . 
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' As President of the British Indian Association, 
Prafulla Nath was bold enough to deliver some of the 
most important speeches suggesting the regulating of 
relationship between landlord and tenant ever delivered 
by anybody in Bengal, or for that matter in India, 
whether a Zemindar or non -Zemindar. As President 
of the British Indian Association Profulla Nath gave 
expression to his feelings of high approval and appre- 
ciation that the tenant must no longer be treated as 
one’s goods and chattels, but must be invited to discuss 
measures of welfare for themselves and give and take 
counsel . 

' The nationalist press hailed Prafulla Nath as the 
coming Messiah of the tenantry in Bengal. The 
Zemindar Community, the great majority of whom 
had not yet cast off their narrow vision, looked askance, 
and even chagrined, but tolerated everything that 
came from Prafulla Nath, a most considerable 
Zemindar, who was above everything a gentleman in 
the real sense of the word. Raja Prafulla Nath’s 
formulae of landlordism and his ideals are to be found 
in his speeches and addres.ses and we make bold to 
suggest that they will not suffer in cotnparison with 
the ideals set up or enunciated by anybody known to' 
us. This was not all, for it was through his instru- 
mentality as President of the Briti.sh Indian Associa- 
tion that an educative propaganda was undertaken on 
behalf of the landlords to counter misrepresentation in 
the country through informed literature. 

It was however as Chairman of the Anti-Terrorist 
Conference and of the Committee attached thereto that 
Raja Prafulla Nath Tagore has rendered a most 
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patriotic service to his country where, he felt, 
youngmen, otherwise valuable lives were being led 
astray by misconceived sentiments and misdirected 
patriotism. And here Raja Prafulla Nath struck the 
right chord when he observed at the anti -terrorist con- 
ference which was held in Calcutta in September 1934, 
that : — 

“one of the first things which strikes me to be 
at the root of the problem is that, the system 
u]X)n which our youths are educated is not 
what makes for a better type of citizen, in 
whom assassination or terrorism, or anything 
pertaining to it, must arouse a feeling of 
abhorence. Education, which is not based 
i;pon religious or moral injunctions, has but 
little value in the actual building up of the 
character of our youths, to which I am con- 
strained to observe with regret, the teachers 
of our educational institutions have hitherto 
contributed little or nothing. Gentlemen, if 
Richardson and Derozio were great, if 
Vidyasagar and Peary Chum were dis- 
tinguished, it is because they contributed a 
substantia] share towards the building up of 
the character of men who played a prominent 
part in the history of our country, who built 
up the University, who built up the great 
colleges in and around Calcutta, who made the 
legal profession the highest ambition of 
success of every educated man in the country, 
who raised the medical profession to a pitch 
of high eminence, who made the science and 
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literature of Bengal renowned all over the 
world and created a public life second to none 
anywhere else in honour, integrity and 
ability.” 

Indeed when he said this he had the great stal- 
warts of his age in his mind. W. C. Bonner jee and 
Rash Behary Ghose, Kali Chum Banurjee and Lai 

« 

Mohan Ghose, vSurendra Nath Banerjee and 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
Ghose and Mati Lai Ghose are names which would do 
credit and honour to the history of the political 
development of any country. Some of these he knew 
personally and intimately; others he had known as the 
friends and associates of his grandfather who preferred 
to stand in the background in all his activities, political 
or social and to remain anonymous in all his extensive 
generosities, educational and humanitarian. 

It was Raja Prafulla Nath who made a bold first 
start in Bengal in co-operation with a few weighty 
men of sound but sober political views to carry on an 
intensive propaganda against violence and disruptive 
movements in any form, and for a reversal to constitu- 
tional methods of agitation which has been responsible 
throiigh fifty years, for bringing India nearer the goal 
of her political aspiration than subversive means could. 
It is but a short step forward between the present con- 
stitutional arrangement and the ultimate goal. And 
to bring back his misdirected countrymen to saner 
views Raja Prafulla Nath, it will be remembered, has 
been unstinted in placing both his services and his 
purse at the disposal of the Committee who, from all 
reports, are rendering excellent patriotic service to the 
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country whose honour he felt bound to exert himself 
to the utmost to redeem by his unremitting devotion 
even against the direction of his medical advisers. 

But it was as the champion of the native Bengalee 
cause that Raja Prafulla Nath deserves our highest 
commendation. The unanswerable arguments which 
he employed in establishing the Bengalee Cause is 
indicative of the great patriotism of one whose one 
desire is not to let his country, his native land, be con- 
verted into a dumping ground of non-descripts and ex- 
ploiting ground of adventurers from other parts of 
India. The bold utterences made him unpopular with 
a section of his friends who were non-Bengalees, and 
they were a legion. But the frowns or favours of the 
foes and friends never troubled him. His one passion 
was to reinstate Bengal in its former pre-eminence, 
whether in politics, or in literature, in Science or in 
Industry, and above all in its desire for self-develop- 
ment and self-realisation. 




SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 

RAJA PRAFULLA NATH TAGORE 

(POLITICAL) 

Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting of the 
British Indian Association, 

March 30, 1932. 

Brother MembeRvS of the 

British Indian Association, 

I speak no language of convention when I say that 
I cannot adequately express my thankfulness to you 
for having elected me to this chair, a chair which has 
been occupied in the past by persons, far worthier than 
myself. When I think of the great galaxy of eminent 
men, not only in your own class, the landlord class, 
but in the country at large, who have preceded me in 
this chair, I feel a sense of personal inferiority to any 
one of those names, such as. Raja Radhakanta Dev, 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, Maharaja Durga Churn 
Law, Raja Digumber Mitter and Raja Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee, to name only a few among that host. But 
gentlemen, I cannot disguise from you a sense of pride 
which I feel in being called upon to occupy this chair 
for the year before us. Unworthy though I am, it has 
pleased you to nominate me, to this office, to continue 
the fifth generation of Presidents of the British 
Association from my family. Maharaja Ramanath 
Tagore, Babu Prosonna Kumar Tagore, Maharaja 
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Bahadur Sir Jotendra Mohan Tagore and Maharaja 
Bahadur Sir Prodyot Cooraar Tagore, Kt. have, before 
me, had the honour to place their services at your 
disposal. This is a matter, gentlemen, of which I feel 
particularly proud that 1 should have the good fortune, 
by your suffrage, to contribute my humble share of 
services to your Association as the fifth member of my 
family. Gentlemen, I am grateful to you for the 
honour yoti have done me, and I consider no honour 
bestowed upon a zemindar higher than the Presidential 
chair of this Association which has had to its credit 
a glorious record of brilliant services, social and 
political, rendered to the countr}'^ in the past. 

Welcome to Sir John Anderson. 

At the outset, it is my duty to offer His Excellency 
the Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson, on your behalf, 
a respectful and cordial welcome to our province, where 
His Majesty’s representatives will always find represen- 
tatives of the ancient and historic houses of Bengal, 
whose loyalty to the person of the Sovereign and his 
Government has always been deep and abiding, ready 
to co-operate with his Government in any measure 
calculated to be for the good of the country and the 
community. And if, the landlords as a class are not 
neglected or ignored by the Government as they have 
recently been, I have no doubt that we shall find our 
rightful place of usefulness in the body politic. Sir 
John Anderson comes to bear upon the duties of his 
office ‘an open mind” with a resolute determination 
to study the problems, some delicate, others compli- 
cated, for himself. In that endeavour, I am sure His 
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Bxcellency will take advantage of all available sources 
and materials, official and non -official, with a view to 
enable himself to solve them, and thus help this 
province to go forward without impediment to the goal 
of constitutional government to which the country is 
looking forward with eagerness. Let us hope, gentle- 
men, that His Excellency’s term of office will be one 
of peace, and good-will, of prosperity and progress in 
the province. 


Political Depression. 

Gentlemen, I lay particular emphasis on Progress, 
for the political horizon at the present moment does 
not api^ear to me to be particxilarly encouraging or 
cheering. It presents difficulties, the solution of 
which, in my judgment, is not to be found in the mailed 
fist but in firm rule, tempered by genuine sympathy 
and irreproachable justice. We, in the British Indian 
Association, have always condemned terrorism in un- 
mistakable language, and on your behalf and as j'^our 
President, I repeat our condemnation of it with all the 
emphasis that I can command. Political reforms can 
come through constitutional means, and to be able to 
carry constitutional methods to success there must be 
really mutual and unstinted co-operation. These are 
some of the questions which press themselves upon our 
notice so that, it should be the duty of the Association 
to urge upon the Government, in a spirit of whole- 
hearted co-operation, to be scrupulous about the 
administration of emergency measures, the continuance 
of which can be cut short by bold, courageous and 
above all by resourceful and sympathetic statesman- 
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ship. To allow emergency measures to continue long 
on the Statute Book would be an injustice to the com- 
munity, the perpetuation of which can never be the 
object of high statesmanship. I submit, therefore, 
that our co-operation and conduct should be such as to 
enhance our national honour and entitle us to demand 
of the Government to sponge out the disgrace from the 
Statute Book at the earliest opportunity. And, in 
order to attain progress, there must be peace in the 
country. Without peace there can be no progress, than 
which I cannot conceive of a more powerful energ}^ to 
establish and maintain the very best relation between 
every member of the body politic, the Government with 
the people, the landlords with their tenantry, in fact 
one with the other, and everyone with the rest. 
Gentlemen, we rely upon progress as a most efFective 
solvent of all ills, political and otherwise. 

Constitutional reforms. 

The problem of constitutional reforms looms very 
large before the country at the present moment, and, 
I cannot imagine that there exists a landlord in the 
whole of Bengal, whether a member of the British 
Indian Association or not, who is not vitally interested 
in the Reforms which shall be discussed threadbare 
during the coming year before they are granted to us. 
But, gentlemen, I feel that I voice your opinion when 
I say that the Reforms, however liberal they may be, 
will not have either our .sympathy or our ready accept- 
ance, if they are found wanting in what we have before 
now urged upon the Government, both of Bengal and of 
India, over and over again. The landlords of Bengal 
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will never be satisfied so long as their interests, as that 
of any other community or special class is not allowed 
to have a separate representation of their own; they 
have also suggested the inauguration of a second 
chamber in Bengal, and in this, I venture to think that 
we are in association with the more advanced opinion 
of our countrymen. 

Delay is dangerous, defeat worse. 

Gentlemen, it is being freely talked about by 
responsible and irresponsible persons, beginning with 
the damaging disclosiire made in the press of the tactics 
of a certain section of people, you need not be told of 
mushroom origin, down to the latest ingenious 
pronouncement on the serene heights of Darjeeling 
that the constitutional reforms, in which I include 
reforms at the centre, en\asaged and promised on 
behalf of the National Government by the Prime 
Minister, are to be skilfully planned to be delayed or 
defeated. I cannot believe that to be the intention of 
the authorities, but if they allow themselves to be 
influenced by those who have no stake in the country, 
or whose stake is only temporary, or whose stake is in 
proportion to the amount of special and exclusive privi- 
leges they have, or whose stake has vanished altogether, 
then 1 say, that our political horizon is and will 
continue to be overcast. Gentlemen, these people may 
be short-sighted, but not those who are there to give 
an account of their stewardship, nor those on whom 
rests the responsibility for the wise management of the 
affairs of the Empire. They will be found to loe least 
responsive to the tactics of those whose credential is 
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that they represent but a small minority even of their 
own community, and perhaps not the best of them to 
work with whom is always a pleasure and a gain to the 
country. If only they could imbue themselves with 
the spirit and statesmanlike outlook of His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon, who, leave alone his earlier pro- 
ouncements expressive of his intense desire to initiate 
the reforms at the earliest possible opportunity, only 
the other day assured the Talukdars of Oudh that, 
“My Government and I are determined to introduce 
the constitutional reforms as ra])idly as ]X)ssible in 
order to bring India to her rightful ]X)sition amongst 
the Dominions of the Empire,’’ they would, like him, 
insist upon the reforms being pushed forward with 
expedition and honesty. 

Our activities. 

When I urge these points upon your attention I 
begin tc- feel that we, as a class, have now realised that 
mere representation to the Government and laying 
down of our claims is not enough, and will do us no 
good. Having regard to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
utterances that, “you would not, I am sure, expect me 
to give any guarantee against the introduction of legis- 
lation, landlords might hold to be prejudicial to them 
and unduly favourable to tenants,’’ we must no longer 
be under any delusion that we, the permanently settled 
zemindars, shall be more generously treated. It is 
incumbent upon us, therefore, to strain every nerve to 
educate public opinion,, and the opinion of our tenantry 
who ha\ e for more than a century lived happily under 
conditions which sanctioned no change of assessment 
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by the authorities. But gentlemen, remember that 
whatever you do, your action will be watched with keen 
interest by the people of whom you only form one part 
— a small part, numerically, but nonetheless in- 
fluential, culturally and socially. It will not do to look 
at them oi' at the problems which affect you all with 
an Olympic attitude from an Olympic platform. I have 
asked you more than once in this Hall to make common 
cause with your countrymen if 37-ou do not want to be 
swamped out or brushed aside. If jmu want to main- 
tain your station in the bod\? politic as that of natural 
leaders, you will revise the situation, and the sooner 
you do it the better, consistent of course, with the pre- 
servation of your own interest. The landholders of 
Bengal are a bod}^ whose patriotic instincts, no less 
powerful than those of other communities, whether in 
the past or in the present, will undoubtedly help to 
dissipate any adverse opinion that might have been 
created against them in some quarters, — quarters where 
there is either lack of bona-fide or want of sympathy. 
Our watchword is co-operatiop and we are always 
guided bv a co-operative spirit with the Government 
on the one hand and with our own people on the other. 
It was only a fortnight ago that His Excellency the 
Viceroy in addressing the Talukdars of Oudh said that, 
“in my opinion you will start under the new constitu- 
tion with the very great advantages of your prestige, 
your resources and the tradition and habit in your 
Estates of centres of obedience to your authority. If 
you utilise these advantages to the full, you can con- 
firm and strengthen your position by proving your 
value to the tenantry. For your future well-being you 
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should trust rather to retaining the esteem and affec- 
tion of your tenants than to extraneous aid of a con- 
stitutional form, which is liable, as all other human 
institutions, to change and dissolution. Let me im- 
press upon yoii that your interests can l^est be pre- 
served by fostering happy and sympathetic ‘relations, 
with your tenants, whose interests as you rightly say, 
are identical with yoiir own. I trust you will all take 
an active part in the management of your Estates, 
move amongst 3^our tenants and appreciate their 
difficulties. Then 3^011 will be able not only to with- 
stand the attacks of agitators, biit to ensure for your- 
selves an unassailable position.” 

Solution of the problem. 

I cannot impress this lesson too strongly ujwn 
you. Herein lies the solution of a great problem. 
Herein lies the dissipation of all calumnies against us. 
There is no doubt that you will be able to maintain your 
position of legitimate and rightful advantage if you 
organise yourselves, organise 3"ourselves so as to 
occupy the hearts of your people and secure, as the 
Viceroy said, ‘‘a real and effective voice in the new 
legislatui'e and a strong position in the new administra- 
tion.” The last, I am confident, will follow as a 
corollary to the first. By organisation I do not mean 
simply the organisation of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, but the organisation of the larger body of land- 
holders in the province, many, perhaps most of whom 
are not members of this body at all. Organise your- 
selves so as to make one united body whose interests 
are identical and whose dangers are common. Gentle- 
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men, united we stand, and whatever personal diifer- 
ences there may be among some of us, let us not cany 
them to influence, one way or the other, the work of 
self-preservation. Rest assured, if one of us is hit the 
whole body must pain or ache. When I say this I do 
not for a» moment suggest that you should dissociate 
3^ourselves with the rest of your countrymen whose 
interests can be no other than yours. Organise there- 
fore, so as to let them feel that 3^11 are of them as 
much as they are of you and that, there is no conflict 
between 37our interests and their interests, for both are 
placed upon the high ideal, not of self-interest, but of 
the greatest good of the greatest number. The 
organisation to be effective, must be active without the 
slightest intention of allowing vocal people to get the 
better of us. Gentlemen, while vocal people have been 
seduloush^ endeavouring to create a prejudice against 
us we have been scrupulously silent and have allowed 
judgment to be recorded against us, as it were by 
default. As we must now move to set it aside, so we 
should be reluctant to condone any negligence or laches 
on the part of our own friends to allow judgment to go 
against us ex parte and without protest. In this 

connection, however, there is one point which ought 

% 

to be noted with satisfaction, — ^the establishment of a 
niimber of sister institutions in the different parts of 
the province, ready to and actually doing useful work 
on behalf of the community to which we belong. These 
ought to be helped to strengthen themselves and 
consolidate so as to render it possible for us all to meet 
and confer in the near future on subjects of vital 
interests to the community *of landlords in Bengal to 
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whose service the British Indian Association and its 
sister, the Bengal Landholders’ Association, have, 
with singular devotion, applied themselves. 

Economic depression. 

Gentlemen, nobody, rest assured, realises better 
than myself that we are passing through very hard and 
unhappy times, such as have not been experienced by 
anyone of you present here. There is no doubt that 
almost every man in the country has been hit hard. 
From what I know of the state of affairs in zemindaries 
all over Bengal I am disposed to think that we, as a 
class, have been hit harder. How disastrous the 
situation must be for us can be realised from the reports 
that appear almost every day in the papers, as to how 
many hundreds of estates in the province, large and 
small, are being put up to sale for failure to pay 
revenue kists in time. There are reports of their being 
similarly dealt with for default in payment of cesses, 
which, by inexorable rules are levied on them, leaving 
them to realise the tenants’ share as rent or through 
the civil courts, who, in their turn consider it their 
sacred duty to put the landlord to every imaginable 
delay and difficulty. And if, this state of things 
continues for another year or two, I fear that 
zemindars, as a class, will be altogether an extinct 
race. They will be remembered more in history than 
contemporary records. The question naturally arises, 
— what are we to do in these circumstances ? These 
are just the consideratipns that I want to press upon 
your attention this afternoon, and to beg you not to 
sleep over them, but to consider and come out, each 
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with your proposition and suggestions, as to how to 
save the situation and meet future contingencies in a 
spirit that should be noble and involve no loss of self- 
respect. 

Gentlemen, I cannot close my address without 
uttering Dn your behalf a word of appreciation of the 
services rendered to your Association by my friend 
Kumar Surendra Nath Law with whom I have had the 
privilege of being associated during the past three 
years in your Secretariat. Nobody knows it better 
than I do, how anxious he has always been to serve 
you as best as he could and how devoted he is to the 
cause of the landlords. Gentlemen, Kumar Surendra 
Nath Law is an asset to the British Indian Association. 
Upon his cordial co-operation I shall continue to reh'^ 
and you with me. 

* 

Gentlemen, before I resume my seat, I l^eg to offer 
you again my very sincere thanks for having called 
on me to preside over this Association during the 
coming year, and I liojje that in the discharge of my 
duties I shall have encoufagement and supix)rt from 
every one of 3^011 as I have hitherto received through- 
out the arduous period during which I have been one 
of your Secretaries, — from ^'our Committee as from 
every one of you. On j'our behalf, gentlemen, I wel- 
come the new Committee who, I have no doubt, will 
do their best to maintain and heighten the tradition 
of this Association. 



Death of Raja Gopendra Krishna Deh Bahadur of Sovahazar, 
Speech delivered to move the resolution of condolence 
Friday, Jan. 10, 1932, (B. 1. Association.) 


Gentlemen, 

We meet this evening to record our sincere grief 
over the death of one of our oldest members, a scion 
of an ancient family under the auspices of one of whose 
ancestor’s this Association was started 80 years ago. 
Raja Gopendra Krishna Deb represented the Sova Bazar 
Raj family whose history is linked up with the history 
of the British Raj and, particularly with the history 
of Bengal. Gentjemen, in Raja Gopendra Krishna 
the British Indian Association has lost a valued member 
for nearly forty years and a wise counsel. Eldest 
surviving son of the late Maharaja Sir Narendra 
Krishna whom you had the privilege of honouring as 
your President eight 'times over. Raja Go^iendra 
Krishna was an ornament of the community no less 
than of the service to which he belonged. Starting 
life in what was then known as the Statutory Civil 
Service as Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector he 
soon rose to be a District and Sessions Judge in which 
capacity he gave evidence of courage and independence, 
tact and talent, worthy of the family of which he was 
a brilliant member. It was to the service of the State 
that he devoted his great talents and outstanding 
character and in serving the State he served his 
community and his people such as fall to the lot of few 
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amongst us. Gentle and quiet by nature, Raja 
Gopendra Krishna decided that the Judicial side of the 
public service suited his temper best and it was there 
that he shone as well as the best of them ; in the judicial 
service of the country. Gentlemen, from what I knew 
of him I always thought that he was shy, unassuming 
and unassertive or else, with his abilities and his 
faxnily connections and influence it would not have 
been at all difficult for him to end his career on the 
tench of the High Coiirt and that in a way worthy of 
the best traditions of the judiciary in India. He, 
however, would not stay in the service a day longer 
after he had earned his pension. He had latterly teen 
in failing health, but whoever among you had the good 
fortune to meet him could not have failed to notice in 
him that age-old courtesy, affability and cordiality, 
for which the true Bengalee aristocrat is ever noted. 
But Raja Gopendra Krishna was more than that. He 
was an aristocrat and a democrat, if I may use the 
expression which may appear to you contradictory. 
He was an aristocrat by birth and a democrat by 
instinct, as a result of high and finished culture which 
should serve as an example to all of us. On top of 
all this it was a rare combination that he made of the 
old and the new. True to the traditions and customs 
of his forefathers he was not blind to the test that 
modern ideas produced. With all these assets in his 
favour he was unassertive and shy to a degree. But 
for his unflinching determination to lead the life, 
almost of a recluse, after his retirement from the public 
service, with his culture, his education, his experiences 
and above all his family traditions he might have been 
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able to rise to any height in the public life of the 
country. Gentlemen, you honoured him twice with 
the Vice Presidency of your Association but there was 
none amongst us who did not or would not feel that 
that was about the least the Association could do to 
honour a worthy representative of the house which 
gave us our first President, Raja Sir Radha Kanto Deb 
Bahadur, who continued in office for seventeen long 
years, followed twelve years later by his own father 
Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna. It was a pleasure 
to talk to him and sit with him for an hour, enough 
to make you feel that you were in the presence of the 
living embodiment of all that was noble and 
enlightened and pure in this frail life of ours. 
Gentlemen, by his death the British Indian Associa- 
tion has lost an invaluable friend who added lustre 
and dignity to the Association, the traditions of which 
are in our keeping now. Gentlemen, it is upto us to 
honour the departed and offer condolence to his 
bereaved family. I move therefore for your accept- 
ance that : — 

“The British Indian Association deeply 
mourns the loss of Raja Gopendra Krishna Deb 
Bahadur of the Sovabazar Raj family at the ripe 
age of 82 who was for nearly forty years a valued 
member of the Association during a part of which 
he had been its Vice-President and in whose death 
the country has lost a highly cultured gentleman 
of noble instincts and remarkable ability. The 
Association offers ^heartfelt condolence to his 
bereaved family.” 



Speech delivered to Unveil the Portrait of Raja 
Kissori Lai Goswami, (In the Rooms of the B. 1. A«) 
September 30, 1935. 


Gentlemen, the portrait which you have called 
upon me to unveil this afternoon is that of a very, 
eminent Bengali gentleman, a scion of the distinguished 
Goswami family of Serampore, and at one time a 
familiar figure in these rooms. Raja Kissori Lai 
Goswami was for a whole generation a prominent figure 
in our society and in the public life of Bengal, Bom 
with a golden spoon in his mouth, he had in his early 
life the best of education which he was determined to- 
utilise to the best purpose, and lay at the service of 
his country. He was a Vakil of the High Court at an 
age when most people would be regarded as boys, — 
at 21. But life at the bar did not appeal to him for, 
he soon exchanged it for a life in the service of his 
fellow -men. He began his public life in the Calcutta 
Corporation which was then dominated by giants like 
Raja Rajendra Lala Mitra, Rev. K. M. Bannerjee and 
Babu Kristo Das Pal of the older generation, and 
Surendra Nath Bannerjee and N. N. Ghose and 
Narendra Nath Sen of the younger. An intense desire 
to devote his leisure to the service of his community 
early attracted him to the activities of civic life, and 
equipped as he was, with a culture and uncommon 
intelligence, he soon came to occupy an important 
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place in the body politic of Bengal. And, what I judge, 
helped him to gain that conspicuous position in the 
counsel of the province is the affability of his ways and 
the genuineness of his character, qualities with which 
he was endowed in a marked degree. Gentlemen, my 
personal recollection of him is small, but the records 
of your Association pay eloquent tribute to the signal 
services he ungrudgingly rendered to the landlords of 
Bengal, the communitj^ of which he was an honoured 
member and the community which was proud of him. 
His knowledge of the zemindari system was unique; 
his knowledge of the revenue system of Bengal was 
unrivalled, so that, in liis days if there was any 
difficulty to appreciate the relationship between the 
landlord and tenant all eyes turned to him or to 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Jotendra Mohan Tagore or to 
Raja Peary Mohan Mukherjee as the three authorities, 
of their generation, on such matters. That is not all, 
for, it is a certain knowledge with most of you present 
here that if there was another man than the late 
Sir Surendra Nath Bannerjee whose acquaintance with 
local self-government was of the most intimate 
character, it was that well-knomn figure now on the 
walls of these rooms. Raja Kissori Lai Goswami 
served his own Municipality of Serampore and the 
District Board of Hughli such as no other man has 
served before or since. A yet more remarkable feature 
of the experience of which he had a rich collection in 
him was his knowledge of the constitution and the 
administrative systems of many lands. In this he stood 
next to none. Perhaps^ this is a fact which is not 
known to many of you, but it is a fact to which his 
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immense library, the valuable collection of his books 
abundantly testifies. There was not a student of 
comparative politics, or of comparative constitutions in 
Calcutta who did not repair to him in his Elgin Road 
house, either to have his doubts elucidated, or to have 
a friendly discussion with him of constitutional 
problems. Into these discussions he always entered 
with a vivacity rare even among young minds, and 
upon these he brought to bear a knowledge which 
astounded ardent, devoted and lifelong students. He 
was at once a student and a teacher. A student in his 
own library in which he loved to live in the company 
of great minds on his shelves, in his own study, and 
a teacher to whosoever sought enlightenment from him,. 
It was therefore, no wonder that Sir Edward Baker, 
who appreciated merit and valued industry more than 
perhaps any civilian of his time, should have selected 
him as the first Indian member of his Executive 
Council immediately upon its constitution. Whether 
in oflSce or out of it, he was as suave as he had ever 
been, and never allowed that official stiffness to disfigure 
the gentle courtesy and politeness which endeared 
him to all with whom he came into contact. As a 
member of the Executive Council he proved himself 
invaluable to his Governor, and carried on the arduous 
duties of his office with a bearing which might well 
be said to have created a precedent for his successors 
to follow, and to take advantage of. Gentlemen, as 
such member he was a great success, such as convinced 
the authorities that the innovation thus introduced 
might, upon the raising of the province to the status 
of a Presidency Government, be perpetuated with 
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safety and profit. And now that the system has been 
enlarged, I venture to say that no small credit is due 
to him for it. Upon the success and wise management 
of affairs of the first incumbents of these offices always 
depend the continuation and perpetuation of a syStem 
introduced for the first time after 150 years of British 
Rule, Such was the man whose portrait, gentlemen, 
I am privileged to unveil this afternoon. Kissori Lai 
Ooswami, in recognition of whose eminent public 
services the Government was pleased to confer upon him 
the title of “Raja”, stands there to inspire us with 
courage, hope, and devotion to our country’s cause, and 
to the cause of the landlords of Bengal. Gentlemen, 
let us pay our respectful homage to the memory of the 
man at whose feet we now stand, and of whom the 
British Indian Association is and shall always be 
proud. It is a misfortune that he is not in our midst 
today, to help us with his advice and to guide us to 
consolidate ourselves so as to come into our own as a 
class deserving of eyery consideration at the hands of 
the authorities. 

Raja Kissori Lai Goswami was generous in his 
gift to the generation succeeding him. He left them 
a son, Kumar Tulsi Charan Goswami, whose educa- 
tion, culture and public spirit, in pursuit of the 
■eminent career of his father, are an asset of which he 
is making proper use in the service of his country. 
We owe the portrait before us to his generosity, and 
on your behalf, I thank him for it. Gentlemen, his 
lavish entertainments to his guests have been pro- 
verbial and I shall be failing in duty if I do not on your 
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behalf sufficiently thank him for the very inviting 
refreshments which he has kept waiting for you. To 
that I expect, you propose to do justice. 



Presidential Address at the Golap Lai Ghose Memorial Meeting^ 
October, 16, 1932. 


Gentlemen, 

We meet under the shadow of death. The passing 
away of a man, so wise, so considerate, so patriotic 
and with such keen political insight as Babu Golap 
Lai Ghose is a calamity, — a calamity for the Bengalees 
and for the Province of Bengal, at a juncture such as 
that through which we are passing. Notwithstanding 
all the political wisdom, importance and experience 
that he had acquired by his close and life-long associa- 
tion with his great brothers Sisir Kumar and Mati Lai, 
Golap Lai was unassuming and unassertive. But that 
was also the characteristic of the great brothers whose 
mantle had fallen upon his frail but worthy body. But 
gentlemen, the brothers Ghoses, Sisir Kumar, Mati 
Lai and Golap Lai, in proportion to the genius each 
possessed, must be said to have jointly contributed the 
largest share towards the political uplift of our race 
and generation. They were a land-mark in the history 
of our country. The ideas and imagination of Sisir 
Kumar are an asset, political as well as religious, to the 
Bengalee race. 

Resourcefulness of Sisir Kumar. 

His resourcefulness is a matter of history for, 
who does not know, or has not heard of how he 
thwarted, by perfectly legitimate means, the sinister 
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design of Lord Lytton to throttle the Vernacular press 
which was growing to be a power in the land. How 
upon the passing of the Vernacular Press Act at a sit- 
ting of what was then known as the Viceroy’s Legisla- 
tive Council one fine afternoon, perhaps over a cup of 
tea, a curb was put upon the liberty of the press, a 
privilege enjoyed by civilized countries all the world 
over, Sisir Kumar created history by converting his 
vernacular Amrita Bazar Patrika into an English paper 
overnight to escape the rigors of the Act which was 
both preventive and punitive. This was the earliest 
attempt on the part of the executive to curb the liberty 
of the press. What further progress has been made 
in that particular art of Government is known to you 
all. Sisir Kumar, gentlemen, was a born journalist, 
ready, facile and resourceful, the like of whom India 
has not seen before or since. Genius though he was, 
he was ably seconded by his brothers whose devotion 
to him was that of ardent and unquestioning chelas to 
their Guru. 


The brothers GKoses. 

In themselves, Sisir Kumar’s achievements were 
great ; they were greater, larger and more numerous 
for they were supplemented by the services of his 
brothers Mati Lai and Golap Lai whose demise we have 
met here to mourn. Sisir Kumar was patriotic, but 
his highest genius lay in the fact that he imparted his 
patriotic fervour to all those by whom he was 
surrounded, and all those who made his acquaintance 
through the columns of the Patrika, an institution in 
the land. What fervour could be more patriotic and 
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loyal than the submission of Mati Lai, who was but a 
perfect mirror of Sisir Kumar, to His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, now our King Emperor on the 
occasion of his visit to Calcutta. “Humble as I am”, 
submitted the worthy brother, “I am greatly honoured 
by this interview. I shall ever remember it with 
gratitude. Now I am in the presence of our future 
King Emperor. Permit me to say that poor India is 
in a bad way. It- needs protection at Your Royal 
Highness’ hands, for you are our future sovereign. 
Pray, do not forget the Indians ; and remember that 
they are as much yours as the forty millions of 
England. What they need most is the genuine 
sympathy of their rulers.” Noble sentiments these 
are, and nobly expressed which drew forth a no less 
noble assurance “I am very pleased to come across 
you. You want an assurance from me that I will not 
forget the Indians. Well, I assure you, I shall not 
and cannot forget the Indians. I shall ever remember 
them and make it a point to tell my father how 
immensely gratified I have been with the magnificent 
reception your people have given me. It shall also 
be my pleasant duty to tell my father that you are in 
need of wider sympathy. I carry with me very happy 
impressions about India.” Sentiments, doubtless 
worthy of a Sovereign to be. Sovereign of the British 
Dominions over the Seas, Sovereign of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Gentlemen, that is the 
picture of Mati Lai, a picture of patriotism, loyalty, 
devotion and sincerity. ^ 

These are qualities which Golap Lai inherited* 
from his great brothers whose achievements in the 
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region of the maintenance of the inviolability of 
the Indian States, may well serve to stand out as 
an epoch in our history. Their undaunted exposure 
of the Bhopal tangle saved a great Moslem State 
destined, as we realise it now, to play a great part in 
the future dispensation of India. Their fearless dis- 
closure of the Kashmir imbroglio to which Golap Lai 
contributed a substantial share, drew down bureau- 
cratic wrath upon them, but the disclosure which 
staggered humanity, and perhaps the Viceroy more 
than humanity, is the contribution jointly of Sisir 
Kumar, Mati Lai and Golap Lai to the national cause 
and to the cause of the Princes of India. 

The Patriotic Patrika. 

Gentlemen, the manner in which under the 
sagacious guidance of Golap Lai, a legacy of Sisir 
Kumar and Mutty Lai to the people of Bengal contri- 
buted to serve the country, cannot but call forth our 
sincere gratitude. He was a legacy of Sisir Kumar 
and Mati Lai to the people of Bengal. As editor 
of the far-seeing Amrita Bazar Patrika he did not get 
up monster meetings, nor did he rend the skies by 
speeches, but his heart, like the hearts of his greater 
brothers who preceded him, bled at the sorrows and, 
miseries of the poor, half -starved, sometimes unfed 
mass of the people of his country. He was not afraid, 
frail in body and rickety in physique though he was, 
he was not afraid to enter into fire and water and 
succour the distressed. Tales of oppression or of 
repression in any quarter made him restless. He never 
failed to enter a fearless protest whenever and wherever 
he thought the Government went wrong, or found to 
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be doing an act of injustice. Misconduct on the part 
of anybody never escaped his lynx eyes. He was 
ever ready to advocate the interests of his educated 
countrymen in a manner at once vigorous, weighty and 
self-respecting. He never hesitated to denounce any 
policy which made or tended to make a distinction 
between the white and the black. He cared not for 
the praise of others. His patriotism was unselfish. 
Under him the Patrika remained the best loved, but 
perhaps the most misunderstood, paper in the country. 
But that has been the misfortune of every unselfish 
institution in history, in all ages and in all climes. 
He seldom stirred out of his modest home, yet the 
Patrika ofiice has always been a reservoir of important 
informations which come crowding in by means of 
letters and telegrams from all parts of the country from 
those who knew the man best fitted to do justice to 
them. 

A Staunch Hindu. 

Golap Lai was a staunch Hindu and as such he 
was a bulwark of Hinduism against the onslaughts of 
go-ahead reformers and ambitious revolutionaries. 
But he was never unmindful of or impervious to the 
necessity of judicious reforms, and the certainty of it 
under the forceful influence of modern civilization. 

“A time like this demands, 

Great hearts, strong minds. 

True faith, and willing hands ; 

Men whom the best of office cannot kill. 

Men whom tfie spoils of office cannot buy : 
Men who possess opinions and a will : 

Men who have honour, men who will not lie.” 
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And it is quite in the fitness of things that we 
should meet here in this Institute to express our sincere 
grief over the loss of our Founder President. In 
your name and on your behalf, I offer my heartfelt 
condolence to his two sons and the Ghose family some 
of whom, particularly my young friend Babu Tushar 
Kanti Ghose are before the public eye. I have no 
doubt, they will maintain the high traditions which the 
generation which has just passed away created for itself 
and maintained unsullied through good and evil report. 



Landholder’s Conference at the Durbhanga House on encroach* 
ment on the Permanent Settlement, 

December, 27, 1932. 


In seconding this resolution which has been so 
ably moved by my friend the Maharaja of Mymensingh 
I would request the representatives of the community 
assembled in this conference to consider the serious 
situation with which the entire landed interest is 
confronted to-day. The age-old and age-honoured 
rights and previleges enjoyed by our community are 
gradually vanishing away. And if we do not awaken 
ourselves to the gravity of the situation we shall before 
long reduce ourselves to the position of mere rent 
gatherers, with all the risks that such a position entails 
without its corresponding advantages. 

Apathy of the Government. 

It is a matter of deep regret that, although the 
community have consistently supported the Govern- 
ment, the latter have been apathetic to our interests, 
and in fact have not paid enough consideration to the 
maintenance of our rights and privileges when they 
undertook to enact and amend from time to time, 
various tenancy laws purporting to tax agricultural in- 
come and impose cesses of various descriptions, the 
latest being the proposed Education Cess. And now 
comes from high quarters the recommendation to 
deprive us of the special representation which we have 
hitherto enjoyed for nearly a quarter of a century now. 
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The Magna Charta of the Landlords. 

The Permanent Settlement is the Magna Charta 
of the landholding community, and any infringement 
of any of its terms will mean simply a breach of faith 
on the part of the authority. It is a matter of serious 
concern that infringements of the same have been con- 
sistent and systematic. 

Gentlemen, the times are out of joint, and forces 
of reaction and disintegration have entered the body 
politic of our society. It will be sheer folly on our 
part not to take note of the changes that we find 
around us, — changes in the social sphere, in the politi- 
cal field, and in the region of economics. We have 
got to adjust ourselves to varying circumstances, and 
map out a programme of work for our own welfare and 
in our own interest. If we want to preserve our entity 
as a whole, it is high time that we should rise to a man 
against all encroachments or against any attempts in 
that direction. 

With these few words I would commend this 
resolution for your acceptance. 

9th Resolution. 

This Conference disapproves of and views 
with great alarm certain decisions of the 
Courts in India and England hearing 
upon the land laws of Bengal and of the 
permanently settled areas, no less than 
certain observations presumed to be by 
way of dictum, made in the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission presided 
over by Sir John Simon, calculated to- 
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adversely affect the , landholders of 
Bengal, and legislations already on the 
Statute Book and other ill-advised 
measures in contemplation having a ten- 
dency to prejudice the interests of the 
zemindars by circumventing the provi- 
sions of the most solemn document of land 
tenure in India, namely, the Permanent 
Settlement, and in view of the fact that 
these may create a want of confidence 
more serious than can be imagined, not to 
talk of unrest in the minds of landholders 
as a body in India at a moment when she 
is passing through a critical period in her 
history; this Conference respectfully but 
strongly advises the Government to take 
immediate steps to disabuse the land- 
holders of India as a class that the 
Government proposes to countenance no 
encroachment upon the rights and privi- 
leges of those whose services have often 
been recognised and, appreciated by 
eminent British administrators as those 
of the ^'pillars of the State”, and to 
acknowledge and declare in a suitable and 
unmistakeable manner the inviolability of 
these rights and privileges, and parti- 
cularly the indefeasible and irrevocable 
character of the Permanent Settlement 
which carries with it its own significance 
and solemnity raising it to the dignity of 
a treaty, rendering any violation of or 
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deviation from it by either party to the 
contract without the consent of the other 
a breach of great consequence. 

Proposed by the Maharaja of Mymensing. 
Seconded by Mr. Profulla Nath Tagore. 



Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting of the 
British Indian Association held 
on Friday, the 31st of March, 1933. 


-Gentlemen, 

For years past you have been accustomed to an 
address from your outgoing President briefly review- 
ing the activities of the Association and the events in 
the country during the year. In pursuance of that 
convention I take the liberty of inflicting upon you 
my ideas of certain topics of the day which may or 
may not interest you but, I cannot address you without 
expressing on your behalf our deep sense of sorrow 
at the demise during the year we are closing of one 
of our valued members. Raja Gopendra Krishna Deb 
Bahadur, a scion of a very noble and ancient family 
under whose auspices the British Indian Association 
was originally started, and who helped it to grow to 
adolescence acquiring that position, weight and 
influence in the country, which have been rightly 
recognised as those of the pioneer political institution 
in India. The Sovabazar family has given this 
Association more than one President to guide 
us in our activities. It is identified with us. 
On the other hand, we rejoice greatly at the signal 
honours which have been conferred by the Government 
upon the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Durbhanga, of K.C.I.E., Tipon our esteemed friend the 
Hon’ble Sir Provash Chunder Mitter who has been 
made a K.C.S.I. and upon Khan Bahadur K. G. M. 
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Faroqui who has been made a Nawab. All of them 
have richly deserved the honours bestowed upon them, 
and our heartfelt desire is that these members of the 
Association may live long to enjoy their honours and 
earn higher recognition of their services to the country. 

Gratitude to Sir John Anderson. 

Gentlemen, I cannot close the year of the British 
Indian Association without expressing on your behalf 
our deep gratitude to the Government of His Excel- 
lency Sir John Anderson, which has been instrumental 
in saving a number of estates which otherwise would 
have disappeared, and among them many old and 
eminent houses of Bengal, under stress of economic 
depression. Some of these houses are those to whose 
credit may be attributed much of the noble work for 
which Bengal Zemindars are noted, no matter what 
our latter-day detractors may say. The Government 
of Bengal has been prompt in their decision on which 
the Revenue Department lost no time to take action, 
to rescue those who have, during a century and a half, 
kept the treasury replenished with unfailing and 
scrupulous regularity. The concession that the 
Government has made for the realisation of cesses from 
your brother zemindars in some places deserves our 
highest appreciation. Gentlemen, you will permit me 
to express on your behalf our gratitude to the Govern- 
ment of our province fo'r the great concessions it has 
made in our difficulty the end of which is not within 
sight yet. It may put us to the necessity of expecting 
the Government to extend the period of assistance 
to us. 
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The Poona Pact. 

I cannot pass on to the very important topics of 
the Poona Pact and the representation of the landlords 
without making a brief reference to the hopeless 
economic depression through which we, in fact the 
whole country, are now passing. It is a depression 
for which nobody can imaginably be held responsible ; 
not the 2Jemindars and certainly not the tenants, nor 
the Government. It is due to causes over which none 
of us had any control, but we, the landlords of Bengal, 
feel the pinch of it such as nobody else does. It makes 
us fail to fulfil our commitments, supreme commit- 
ments to the State. They are commitments into which 
our ancestors or predecessors in title entered, for the 
mutual benefit of the State and people of the country, 
with the landholding community as the advance guard 
to watch over their interests. And gentlemen, I am 
proud to say that they have played their part nobly 
and manfully. That undoubtedly is the verdict of 
history and, rest assured, history does not lie. We 
are hard hit because our friends, our tenants, are 
cruelly hit ; yet there are but few rent suits, a circum- 
stance which is evidenced by the fact that revenues 
derived from court fees have gone down considerably, 
and work in the courts has diminished, rendering it 
necessary for the Government to retrench their staff 
of judidal ofiScers all over the province. That is not 
all, for it is a matter of common knowledge now, and 
one which is clearly appreciated as stated in the 
Government Resolution on the revenue administration 
of the province, that the happiest relationship exists 
between ourselves and our tenants. We have been 
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lenient in our demands, we have been judicious in our 
realisations, in the hope that our tenants will be consi- 
derate in fulfilling their commitments to the best of 
their ability. Sympathy can only be met by a feeling 
of reciprocity, and if our sympathy has gone out to 
them in their present economic difficulties, I have no 
doubt that we in return have got their hearts with us. 
Personally, I would request you gentlemen, to go 
further to cement the happy relationship that exists, 
and to find out the means by which we may be mutually 
helpful, by which they may realise that they have no 
better friends than their landlords, and we may realise 
that we have no higher trust to discharge than to seek 
their well-being and to help them in their uplift. 


Prejudicial effect of the Poona Pact, 

So far as the Hindus of Bengal are concerned the 
Poona Pact is the burning question of the day. It was 
accomplished behind our back and almost without 
notice to us. I say almost, for to be sure, some sort 
of a notice was sent to a townsman of ours as a gentle- 
man believed to be representing the Hindu community 
of the Province. For reasons Ijest known to himself, 
he never took the trouble of informing the general 
public, or those who actually represented Hindu 
opinion in Bengal, that such a notice had been received, 
but chose to send one whose opinions and interests 
could not have been concealed from or unknown to 
him. Gentlemen, we did not know anything of this 
invitation until long after the entire proceeding was 
over. That unfortunately is the way in which our 
3 
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national interests are watched and promoted now-a- 
days in certain quarters. Those who assume the role 
of leadership must never forget that their duty is not 
discharged when they have consulted their individual 
or party interests only. The higher duty is to consult 
those whose interests are proposed to be sacrificed, to 
let them have their say in the matter. The negotia- 
tion was carried on and the matter arranged in 
altogether an unclean manner, and on your behalf 
I have no hesitation in condemning and repudiating 
it. We can never accept that pact, and we shall never 
do so unless we make up our minds to commit harikiri. 
In pursuance of that determination of ours, not very 
long ago a gathering of representative Hindiis under 
the leadership of my friend. Sir Bepin Behari Ghose, 
who has our hearty congratulation upon his elevation 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, was held to express 
our deep dissatisfaction with the pact which purports 
to sacrifice the caste Hindus of Bengal such as nothing 
else can. The pact purports to drive a poisoned wedge 
into the body politic of the Hindus where none such 
had hitherto existed. We have laid our protest before 
the Prime Minister of England, as well as before 
Mahatma Gandhi, and those, who, being parties to the 
Conference took it upon themselves to decide and seal 
the political future of Bengal, hitherto the most 
advanced of provinces in culture, thought and political 
consciousness. Gentlemen, we do not mean to rest 
content there, but shall proceed as we are advised. 
It is a difficult operation, and now an uphill work, in 
which I call upon everyone of my brothers in this 
Association and outside it to bear his share of the 
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arduous task of obtaining an annulment of the pact. 
We are not unmindful of the claims of the classes in 
whose interest the pact was arranged, but we will never 
tolerate a division in our own house, however big the 
political spoil may be. 

The Prime minister's Award. 

Against the Prime Minister’s Award we have 
entered our emphatic protest, particularly against that 
part of it which relates to the representation of the 
landlords in the I^egislative Council under the new 
Constitution, an outline of which has been given you 
in the White Paper which is just published. Gentle- 
men, in a house of 140, we have five seats allotted to 
us. In a house of 250 also we shall have five seats 
allotted to us. That is the Prime Minister’s Award, 
Yoi: cannot call this political justice done by the first 
and foremost statesman in England to those who have 
never flinched from the straight and even path of 
loyalty, and to whose public spirit, wealth and cixlture 
must be attribxited a very large portion of the progress 
of the country. In denial of our rights to have a 
pro])ortionately larger share of representation in an 
enlarged house it has often been argued that because 
other constituencies are open to us, • and because 
advantage has been taken by some of us of them, we, 
as a class, do not deserve more. In all seriousness 
gentlemen, I ask the question, is it after all the settled 
policy of the constitution-makers to deny a class, an 
important class of His Majesty’s subjects, who have 
been the bulwark of British rule from its very founda- 
tion in India, their legitimate rights while rewarding 
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those to whose credit neither culture nor public service 
may be attributed in the same degree. If some of our 
class have found more suitable constituencies elsewhere 
it is because by their culture, public spirit and 
activities, not as Zemindars, but as members of the 
body politic, they have gained and deserved the trust 
and confidence of the people whom they were privi- 
leged to represent in the Councils. They themselves 
have never claimed to be representatives of the land- 
lords any more than they have ever been claimed by 
the landlords as their representatives. As persons 
representing their constituencies they are bound in 
conscience to follow the mandate of their electors whose 
interests may conflict with those of the landlords of 
which community they may be members only by 
accident. In these circumstances, I fail to see how 
justice can be denied to us, and if it is denied as it 
has been hitherto, it will be tantamount to political 
injustice. Gentlemen, our demand is not dispropor- 
tionate to our services to the State. We ask for a 
recognition commensurate with our position in society 
and in the country, and we mean to fight for it till 
we get it. 


Second Chamber in Bengal. 

The British Indian Association, however, may 
rightly congratulate itself upon the decision of the 
British Cabinet, as appears from the White Paper, that 
Bengal should have a Second Chamber. This is a 
matter for which we made the most strenuous effort, 
beginning with the deputation which the All India 
Landholders led by the British Indian Association 
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waited upon Lord Irwin at Simla in July, 1929. It is 
gratifying to note, that His Majesty’s Government 
have seen the wisdom of a Second Chamber in Bengal 
to be composed of men of high property qualifications 
and other services qualifications. It will be composed 
of men whose sober judgment and stake in the country 
can only help to make for better legislation in the 
Province, and therefore for far-reaching administrative 
reforms and improvements in the relationship of one 
class of people and another. But I have two sugges- 
tions to make and to impress them upon His Majesty’s 
Government. One is that to the qualifications set out 
in the White Paper of membership for the Second 
Chamber in Bengal may be added the very cogent 
qualification of holding honours conferred by the 
Government, and the other is that membership of the 
Second Chamber should be by direct election, andjiot 
be made dependant upon an indirect choice, the futility 
of which stands exposed beyond any support. When 
I sa}' this 1 have in mind the very invidious distinction 
that is made in the White Paper between the composi- 
tion of the Tipper Chamber in the U. P. and Bengal. 
In that province it is based upon direct election, while 
in Bengal a small modicum of twelve members in a 
house of sixty-five will be privileged to directly 
represent the general constituencies. The rest of the 
representation is either indirect, or communal. We 
condemn both and insist that Bengal should be placed 
on a par with the U. P. in the matter of election to 
the Upper Chamber, namely the entire chamber should 
be founded upon the method of direct election unless 
replaced by a better and more sensible mode of indirect 
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election than is laid down in the White Paper. We 
recognise also that the life of the Upper Chamber with 
an added benefit of partial renewal is to be longer 
than the life of the primary representative chamber, 
if only to withstand the transient gust of a popular 
passion or sentiment. 

Larger Representation. 

Gentlemen, this is not all. I cannot ask you to 
endorse the view of the White Paper that the Upjier 
Chamber in Bengal where the Lower Chamber is 250 
strong, should be no larger than a house of 65 only. 
I have no hesitation in suggesting that an Upper House 
in our province smaller in size than two-thirds of our 
lower chamber shall never satisfy the landlords of 
Bengal. And if you look at the problem from the point 
of^^^w of the services rendered by the landlords in the 
permanently settled area to the Government, you will 
agree with me that our larger representation in the 
lower, and an adequate size of the Upper Chamber are 
our due meed. Governments o^ provinces where the 
ryotwari system prevails have to spend nearly 40 per 
cent, of the aggregate revenues they collect by way of 
collection charges only. All that is borne by the land- 
lords in Bengal. In Madras they spend 2 crores, while 
in Bengal the Government incurs a small expenditure 
of not far beyond 20 lakhs for similar purpose, namely, 
for purpose of collection of revenue. 

The Permanent Settlement. 

Gentlemen, I cannot leave the White Paper with- 
out drawing your attention to the fact that it contains 
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no reference whatsoever to the inviolability of the 
Permanent Settlement as one of the Fundamental 
Rights proposed to be included in the new constitution. 
This is a matter which we have often urged upon the 
authorities, Provincial and Imperial. The justice of 
our demand has never been questioned. Yet a matter 
so serious and so sacred and so vital to the interests 
of both the landlord and the tenant has been given the 
go-by by His Majesty’s Government in their considera- 
tion of what Fundamental Rights India is to have 
under the new constitution. Gentlemen, I ask you to 
collect your forces, to make up your mind and go before 
the country, here and in England, to urge your case 
if you do not want to perish as a class in the near 
future. In the meantime every effort should be made 
to have the inviolability of the Permanent Settlement 
included among the Fundamental Rights in the 
constitution. 

Misrepresentation of Landlords. 

Gentlemen, you, need not be reminded of the 
sinister attacks that are made on us from time to time 
from irresix)nsible quarters. These must be repudiated 
and countered. Some of them are based on false data 
and others on malice. To look into these motives 
more closely it is necessary that we should organise all 
our resources and forces. I therefore call upon you to 
organise yourselves better while it is yet time, and 
place your case fairly and squarely before the country 
through an organ of your own. The need for such an 
organ has long been felt, and without it your case at 
every point appears to be going by default. Here it is 
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necessary for me to point out that a diligent propa- 
ganda in our own interest should be organised. All 
other communities, adversely disposed towards us, are 
sedulously carrying on theirs with what effect cannot 
be unknown to you. Our propaganda should be carried 
on better, here and in England, until at any rate the 
Constitution Act is passed. To that end T myself have 
made certain enquiries with the result that, I feel that 
it could be carried on at almost luinimum cost, if all 
of us should make up our minds to combine for the 
purpose. Take note gentlemen, that unless you look 
out and equip yourselves for the fray in front of ^’ou, 
you shall stand condemned l>efore God and man. You 
shall stand responsible before posterity who have a 
right to expect you to have played your part 
unflinchingly and honourably. What is needed on 
your behalf is propaganda, always a mighty weapon 
in all ]x>litical w'arfare. I do not suggest for one 
moment that 3^our propaganda should in any sense be 
unscrupulous, such as the ])ropaganda again.st you has 
hitherto been, but that your propaganda should be 
based strictly upon truth and ju.stice to which vou are 
entitled. 


Encroachment on handlonVs rights. 

Gentlemen, it is extremely unfortunate that these 
periodic attempts of onslaught on the landlords and 
their rights should be made by persons who have no 
right to do so. You are aware of the proposals made 
from time to time to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act. 
They are to deprive th‘e landlord of his right of pre- 
emption in the event of a change of hands of the tenure. 
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of his right to a fee by way of Salami for recognition 
of transfer, and of his right to enhance rents in certain 
events. Of the first, or the second, I need not say much 
beyond drawing your attention to the very able speeches 
made in the Council by our friends, and particularly 
by the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, who are of you in 
this Association, exposing the hollowness of the argu- 
ment advanced ad nauseam, that the tenant would be 
better off without either or both. Without the first he 
falls into the hands of the money-lender who conducts 
his business on the principle of the maximum of profit 
oil minimum of investment, and without the second the 
landlord is condemned to a state of helplessness from 
which every free man, every subject of the Crown is 
free, — namely, freedom of contract. To the benefits of 
contractual rights every subject, no matter what his 
station in life, is entitled. If every subject of His 
Maje.sty is free to choose the party with whom to enter 
into a contract whether of tenancy, or of sale, or of 
service, T cannot realise by what process of reasoning 
or logic, the immoral principle of forcible or compul- 
sory submission to an arrangement to which the land- 
lord is not a party, and which is entered into without 
notice to him, and in fact behind his back, can be 
foisted upon him, with any show of decency. With 

regard to the last item I will say only this, that it 

♦ 

should not be forgotten that the occupancy tenant who ■< 
in every case pays a very moderate rent is almost 
immune against enhancement of rent. He is as secure 
as security itself. The entire tenancy laws are in his 
favour. And the rules of enhancement are always 
subject to rigorous and stringent conditions, the onus 
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of the fulfilment of which to the satisfaction of the 
Courts who are always jealous of any invasion on the 
rights and privileges of the ryots, lies upon the land- 
lord. Can any arrangement more satisfactory be 
imagined ? If you believe in your Courts, if you have 
faith in your Courts you will agree with me that the 
proposal is not only unreasonable, but perhaps is not 
free from malice. If I may be permitted to venture 
a speculation I would submit that it is a movement 
carried on at the instance, and perhaps in the interest 
of the money-lender for reasons I have just explained. 

The White Paper. 

Gentlemen, the White Paper is now before us. 
You will not expect me to give any detailed and definite 
opinion about its provisions. It is too early yet. It 
sets out the frame of the constitution to be. It is liable 
yet to be modified or liberalised by the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee. After that it is again liable to 
be modified or enlarged by Parliament so that, before 
it .finds a place upon the Statute Book every letter of 
it will be thoroughly scrutinised, and if the diehards 
in India and in England do not succeed in materially 
altering the features of it, it will be expected to present 
India with a constitution, the nature of which is patent 
on the face of it. On the successful working of it will 
depend our future advancement in constitutional 
government and for such successful working, as I con- 
ceive, the best energies of the best men in the country 
will have to be put forth. I am confident gentlemen, 
that your community will not lag behind though, going 
through the document one stands amazed at the feeling 
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of distrust by which responsible Statesmen even in 
England are actuated when dealing with India. The 
brakes, euphemistically called “safeguards” set up on 
every wheel of the locomotive of the Indian constitution 
are calculated to render it hopelessly nugatory, unless 
you have at the head of affairs an extremely wise, 
liberal-minded and prudent Governor at whose disposal 
must be placed the services of equally wise, capable 
and resourceful Ministers. These men, gentlemen, do 
not grow like blackberries. Under the cloak of self- 
government and of autonomy, undefined and un- 
definable responsibilities have been created or provided 
for, and complications created and provided for, which 
a prudent man would blush to designate as constitu- 
tional. Less of brakes and more of sympathy and trust 
might have smoothed the situation. That is how I read 
the White Paper. I should advise you gentlemen, to 
struggle for full Provincial Autonomy, leave aside the 
Federation which is not likely to materialise in our 
generation, so long as diehards in England and India 
are what they are, and the conditions precedent to the 
establishment of it remain impossible of fulfilment. 

Bengal unfairly treated in White Paper. 

But gentlemen, there is one feature of the White 
Paper which I would commend to your notice. It is 
the admission of Bengal having been treated with scant 
consideration in the financial adjustment of the Empire. 
To remedy what was a palpable injustice done to 
Bengal under the Meston Award, a portion of the Jute 
duty is proposed under the new constitution to be 
transferred to the province where jute is grown. 
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Gentlemen, look at it from any viewpoint you like, 
equitable, moral or legal, the whole of this duty belongs 
to us to the exclusion of the Central Government who 
have no manner of claim npon it or any portion of it. 
Our whole-hearted su]5]X)rt is at the disposal of our 
Government in their endeavoixr to get the entirety of it 
allocated to them. As it stands however, it is meagre 
justice, but it helps us to tide over our difficulties. We 
hope, and we demand that the nation -building objects 
shall now receive the full attention of the authorities. 
Paxicity of funds shall no longer be pleaded against 
them. Let us not anticipate that mxxch of it will be 
swallowed xxp by the services, the regxxlatioxi of pay, 
pension and privileges of which are reserved as hei'eto- 
fore in the hands of the Secretary of State for India, 
leaving little, if at all, to be utilised for natioix-bxxilding 
pxxrposes. 


Our Ministers. 

Gentlemen, on your behalf I should like to express 
mv appreciation of the signal services that are being 
rendered by the Ministers of our Government, two of 
whom ax'e hoxioured members of your Association. 
The Indxxstries in Bengal are in a fair way towards 
development, and from what I know of the activities of 
the Department I have reason to believe that immense 
efforts are being made to revive dead industries with 
modern implements and on modern principles, and to 
encourage the starting of new ones. To the credit of 
the Revenue Member, who is also one of you, must be 
attributed the leniency with which the Government has 
treated xxs in our difficulty. I have no doubt that 
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I voice your unanimous opinion when I appeal to His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, to be pleased to 
take steps to extend his tenure of office beyond the 
statutory period. To this must be added the plan of 
the Joint Electorate broxight about by the Ministerial 
side of the Government. This is a problem which 
ought to have been solved long ago, but better late 
than never. The solution of this difficult problem shall 
always redound to the credit of one who is one of you. 

A gricultural Indebtedness . 

There is one more topic to which 1 shall briefly 
refer. It is the question of agricultural indebtedness. 
It is an undoubted fact that the agriculturists in this 
country are heavily indebted, and that the loans that 
they incur carry with them heavy rates of interest. 
The que.stion is often asked, how must the sihiation 
be met? To me there appear to be two methods to 
solve the problem. One is the organisation of rural 
credit, i.e., by giving loans to the agriculturi.st at a 
fair and reasonable rate of interest, and the second is 
to procure for the agriculturist economic price for his 
produce. It is the brushing aside of the middlemen 
s^^stem. Cannot a system of marketting be introduced, 
organised and maintained for the benefit of the agricul- 
turist, — to enable him to obtain economic price for his 
])roduce? To me it is clear that these problems may 
be solved by land mortgage banks founded on com- 
mercial basis and run on co-operative principles, the 
establishment of which for the relief both of the peasant 
and the Zemindar desirous of improving his property, 
has been recommended by the Indian Banking Enquiry 
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Committee. It is to be regretted that the Gk>vernment 
has hitherto done nothing to give effect to the recom- 
mendation so fruitful of lieneficial results to the people 
of the entire province. I ask you to seriously consider 
these problems as your own for, after all, upon the 
prosperity of the tiller of the soil depends your 
prosperity and more than that, the prosperity of your 
country. 


Activities of the Association. 

Gentlemen , one of the best means of strengthening 
our hands seems to be an accretion to our membership. 
I am afraid we are not sufficiently alive to the import- 
ance of that fact. A body enlarged and united is a 
body invincible. To realise this principle it will be 
necessary for us to enlarge our membership and to 
create a study circle within it. If each one of our 
existing members should make it a point to bring in 
the course of the year one new member we shall have 
a number whose voice and weight shall not go unheeded 
in the country. Let us therefore resolve, that in the 
year in front of us each one of us shall bring in at 
least one new member, that each one of us shall help 
in the formation of a study circle to deal with subjects 
having reference to Bengal and specially to the land- 
lords of the province, and that each one of us shall 
help in procuring the affiliation of other institntions 
with objects similar to those of the British Indian 
Association. Affiliation undoubtedly would facilitate 
solid harmonious work, but whether affiliated or not 
we, the landholding community, should lose no time to 
unite as a team and put up our combined efforts to better 
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the condition of our tenantry, and along with them of 
ourselves as that of one man. The mentality which 
is responsible for the spirit, that if a thing has to be 
done, it must be done through me and through none 
else, is not the spirit which prevails among us. We 
refuse to give such a spirit any quarters. Ours must 
be joint work, the credit or discredit for which should 
belong to each one of us. 

Gentlemen, the repeated outrages upon the lives 
of valuable servants of the Government perpetrated in 
the name of, I do not know what, call for universal 
condemnation. We have condemned it before, and in 
your name and on your behalf, I condemn it again. 
The.se atrocious methods will carry us no nearer our 
goal. We believe in constitutional efforts based on 
undeviating loyalty to our King and our Countrjr. 

Before I close gentlemen, I should like to say a 
word or two in appreciation of the cordial co-operation 
I have received from your Committee and your Secre- 
taries. They have never spared any pains to further 
the cause of the Association, and to them the zealous 
co-operation of the staff of your Association has been 
invaluable. 



Address as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
All'Bengal Landholders’ Conference. 

August 13, 1933. 


Maharajadhiraj Bahadur, Maharajas, Rajas and 
Brother Zemindars, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you here 
this afternoon, and it is a most gratifying thought, 
that so many of you, representatives of distinguished 
houses in the province of Bengal, should have had the 
goodness to respond to our invitation requesting you to 
meet in Conference, to discuss important questions 
which are agitating the whole country, and questions 
vitally affecting the interests and well-being of the 
community to which we belong. When I say this, 
I must not be understood to mean that we. Zemindars 
are a body apart from the people of the country. We 
are of them, no less than they are of us, for, in the 
economy of things, in this and in the sister province 
of Behar at any rate, there are but few people who 
have no landed interest as such, the interest which we, 
in this Association in common with other Landholders’ 
Associations in Bengal and Behar, represent. The 
British Indian Association composed of Bengal and 
Behar landlords, claims to be the parent of them all, 
with a tradition behind it, founded and created by 
those of your ancestors who have left an undying name 
in the fiscal and politicaj history of Bengal. To their 
memory, gentlemen, we pay our respectful homage and 
tribute. 
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All-Bengal Landholder’s Conference. 

Gentlemen, here in this hall you have met from 
time to time in Conference, to consider problems of 
political importance to the country, and economic and 
legislative importance to the landed interest. There 
is no doubt, that some of them have been of high 
significance, but I am led to believe that, there never 
has been a Conference of the landed gentry of Bengal 
which had been faced with problems so difficult of 
sohition, and which required such wise and gentle 
handling and .statesmanlike outlook to deal with, as 
those with which we, at the present moment, are 
confronted. By your sufferance, gentlemen, the 
British Indian Association has been bold enough to 
take it upon itself to invite you to this Conference, and 
it seems to me when I look around me, that it has been 
more than justified to seek your confidence. Gentle- 
men, I thank you on behalf of the Association for the 
response you have made to its invitation, which T need 
hardly tell you, greatly enhances the pleasure T have 
in welcoming you. It is a pleasure to which I cannot, 
I confess, give adequate expression. But I repeat 
again, that on behalf of the British Indian Association 
I accord you our heartiest welcome this evening. 

Joint Select Committee. 

Gentlemen, the problem which throws every other 
question affecting the country, more especially the 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, in the shade, is the 
question of the White Paper which is being scrutinised 
by the Joint Select Committee, before whom as ^^ou. 
4 
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know, the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, the 
premier landlord of Bengal, appeared to lead evidence 
in our interest. A worthy ex-President of ours, the 
forceful and convincing evidence which he offered must 
be well-known to you all. I will not, therefore, 
endeavour to repeat it here, but if you will hold your 
patience for a little while, I have no doubt that our 
friend will take you into his confidence, and give you 
a description of it, and tell you his own impression of 
what the effect of it has been, or may have been. 
Gentlemen, in this connection I need only remind you 
that our gratitude to the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur is 
immense in that, we had the proud privilege of being 
represented by the foremost man amongst ourselves, 
one whose knowledge of the difficulties, present and 
future, of affairs Zamindaree, is, if you will permit me 
to put it in my own unvarnished way, unrivalled. 

Legitimate fears. 

But gentlemen, from all the reports at our 
disposal, reports from those who have the ear of the 
country, because they are level — ^headed, is that even 
the White Paper which in itself does not presage a 
distinct advance in the governmental system of the 
country, has been, and is being whittled down. You 
will agree with me when I suggest that, that is a dis- 
appointing outlook for which the country is not 
prepared, and which the country will not be in a mood 
very cheerfully to accept. The country will never lose 
sight of the pledges given by the Prime Minister “on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government” and “with the 
authority of his colleagues” that (1) “the view of His 
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Majesty’s Government is that the responsibility for 
the government of India should be placed upon 
legislatures, central and provincial, with such provi- 
sions as may be necessary for a period of transition” 
and again (2) “that the Governors’ provinces will be 
constituted on the basis of full responsibility,” no 
matter what futile attempts should be made in 
responsible quarters where honour, fairness and inte- 
grity ought to prevail, to explain them away, and even 
to give them the go by under pretence at once specious 
and perverse. I say, therefore, with the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan, who, on more than one occasion 
in England, voiced our opinion, and also the opinion 
of the country, that if His Majesty’s Government 
allows itself to be guided, dismayed or overawed by a 
number of political agitators and other administrative 
failures, all of whom have displayed the rare genius of 
making a mess in whatever position of authority, 
requiring tact and judgment, they have ever been 
placed in. I will not go more into the details of their 
career but I will remind them and you, that there is 
not an Englishman who, in his calmer moments, has 
not regretted the deeds or misdeeds of these estimable 
gentlemen in office. 

The work before us. 

Be that as it may, gentlemen, we of this 
Conference are determined to carry on our propaganda 
for the threefold formulae of the inviolability of the 
Permanent Settlement in Bengal and Behar, the 
establishment of a Second Chamber, and a more ade- 
quate representation of the landed interest in the 
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different legislatures, provincial and central, in addi- 
tion to the programme upon which the sober and loyal 
section of the country, as a whole has set its heart. 
Gentlemen, the permanence of the Permanent Settle- 
ment is a problem upon which all responsible opinion, 
whether fiscal or political, is in agreement, and we in 
this Association have carried on a vigorous and syste- 
matic agitation to educate public opinion, both in 
India and in England, on the political expediency, 
equity and justice of re-establishing the Permanent 
Settlement upon a permanent, per])etual and unalter- 
able basis. Nor have we been less insistent upon our 
demand for a Second Chamber in our jirovince, and 
the sister formula of a larger representation of the 
landed interest in all the legislatures under any future 
constitution. 

Activities of the British Indian Association. 

In this connection I may be permitted to report 
to you that through the efforts of the British 
Indian Association on your behalf, ever since the 
memorable deputation of the All-India Landholders 
upon Lord Irwin, which by the way, this Associa- 
tion was privileged to organise, we have been 
able 'to carry on an intensive propaganda for the 
official recognition of the three formulae to which I 
have drawn your attention, and to which I want you 
tc adhere till our demands are fulfilled. I am happy 
to say, and I have no doubt that my friend the 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur will bear me out that, the 
justice and equity of our demands has made a great 
impression upon responsible English opinion and public 
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men of the day, but whether we shall eventually be 
enabled to obtain them all, will largely depend upon the 
strength of the joint and united efforts we can put forth 
and sustain. We must all put our shoulders to the 
wheel, — each according to his might, and rest assured 
your efforts will be crowned with success. The principle 
of each one of our demands has been unofficially recog- 
nised. We must exert ourselves to secure their ojB&cial, 
I mean their constitutional recognition. To that end 
the services of the British Indian Association are at 
3^our disposal. You have only to command them and, 
in doing so, come forward to strengthen our hands with 
your assistance and collaboration, moral support, of 
cour.se, and everv other supjx>rt within \"our power. 

Sir N. N. Sircar. 

Gentlemen, while we are contemplating at this end 
the progress of the deliberations of the Joint Com- 
mittee, our thoughts of gratitude go out to our worthy 
countryman, I mean Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, who 
has been fighting the battle of his motherland in a far 
off region, in an unfriendly atmosphere, and against 
heavy odds, the principal of which are the determined 
attitude of some provincial leaders to let down our pro- 
vince financially and politically to benefit theirs, by 
placing every obstacle in the way of legitimate Bengal 
revenues being allotted to her, and by their officious and 
obtrusive support of the so-called Poona Pact, which 
on the face of it, and from all materials at our disposal, 
was arrived at behind the back of our ill-fated province. 
From materials at m3’^ disposal I am convinced that a 
game of hide and seek has systematically been played 
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in the negotiations preliminary to what is now known 
as the Poona Pact in respect of Bengal, in every 
quarter, including the Yervada Jail. Mahatma Gandhi 
says, I am quoting, gentlemen, his language, “M 3 ' 
own position is quite clear. I was wholly uninterested 
in the number of seats reserved for untouchables or 
depressed classes.” This observation inevitably gives 
rise to the question, “Where then was the necessity 
for a pact, if it was not for reservation of seats and 
cutting the Hindu community of Bengal into two 
halves ?” Was it by the way that the reservation came 
about? 


Poona Pact. 

You will, have noticed in this connection that 
advantage has recently been sought to be taken before 
the Joint Committee by no less a person than the 
Secretary of State for India himself, and other provin- 
cial leaders whose step-motherly interest for Bengal is 
well-known, of the blessing which our great country- 
man, Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, is alleged to have 
accorded to that pact. You have also seen in the press 
Dr. Tagore’s explanation of the circumstances under 
which he felt impelled to send a wire, the far-reaching 
and deadly effect of which, no man with any respect, 
admiration and love for Gandhi ji could or would 
anticipate. To all that however, my answer is that 
these amiable gentlemen are commendably ready, keen 
and eager to take their shelter behind a stray message 
communicated under stress of painful circumstances, 
of one distinguished Bengalee, to the exclusion of all 
that he has hitherto, extending over a period of 50 
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years, said and suggested for the better government of 
our body politic. To them my advice is that if you 
take the lean you must take the fat also. But, gentle- 
men, the history of the Poona Pact is a discreditable 
story when examined either from the point of view of 
a political arrangement or a social adjustment. Those 
who took part in it, under threat of “fast unto death”, 
conspired to sacrifice the political interests of the party, 
none of whose accredited agents and leaders were even 
asked to be present, or take part in the now famous 
pour parlour at Poona, in September, in the year of 
grace 1932 (nineteen hundred and thirty -two). Gentle- 
men, it is an admitted fact that among the numerous 
signatories to the socalled Pact, there was no Bengali 
Hindu, and yet our friends in the Joint Select Com- 
mittee would unblushingly insist upon calling it an 
“agreed formula”. Gentlemen, I confess that my 
knowledge of English is not as wide as theirs, but it is 
certainly not as slippery and evasive as theirs either. 
I have yet to know that an arrangement arrived at by 
un-interested but not disinterested parties can be set 
as an “agreed formula” against one who had nothing 
to do or had not been given the opportunity to, have 
anything to do with the deliberations or the negotia- 
tions of an unholy pact which is fraught with dire and 
dangerous consequences for the future well-being of our 
province. It is inconceivable that these worthy friends 
of ours brought a fair, unprejudiced and unbiassed mind 
to bear upon the consideration of a problem, the solu- 
tion of which can be arrived at only by ourselves as a 
domestic question, without the intervention of a third 
party, however high his position may be. These 
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friends have approached the question in a jesting spirit, 
leaving us to feel the wound. I repeat again, gentle- 
men, that it is a discreditable story and the less our 
worthy friends talk about the Poona Pact the better. 
But the fact remains that Bengal must stand on her 
own legs and square up her own accounts. 

Income tax and Jute Export Duty. 

Gentlemen, to Sir John Anderson our debt of 
gratitude is twofold. He it is, who has been instru- 
mental in maintaining a level-headed administration in 
the province in times of turmoils and difficulties. He 
it is, to whom as to my valiant friend. Sir Nrij^endra 
Nath Sircar, we shall owe the success, if success be 
our meed and in store for us, of our crusade against 
the total misappropriation of the Jute Export duty by 
those who do not contribute a farthing towards the 
prosperity of the cultivation of that valuable commo- 
dity, for the benefit of those who without the resource- 
ful and expanding finances of the sister Presidencies 
of Bengal and Bombay, would perhaps be left in a state 
of administrative rigor-moriis. Tt will be recalled, how 
at the Second Round Table Conference our esteemed 
friend. Sir Provas Chander Mitter, exposed the 
injustice of fastening this heavy burden on Bengal. 
Gentlemen, it is the bounden duty of us all, the people 
of this province, to do all we can to strengthen the 
hands of our Governor and Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
in their gallant endeavour to recover the entire Jute 
Export Duty for the benefit of the province where it 
is grown, by the sweat of the brow of its people, where 
it is manufactured, and from where it is exported. 
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Gentlemen, economically we are hit, the severity of 
which may not be within the experience and memory 
of the living man among us. We are hit, because our 
tenantry are also hit. But the low credit of both has 
not created an intolerable situation in spite of the 
mischievous propaganda that is being carried on by 
self-seeking agitators against us, — to create a breach 
between ourselves and our tenantry in some quarters. 
Here, of course, we must admit, that we are at fault 
more than that they are in the right. We have no 
organisation, we make no effort to combat the mis- 
representations that are daily circulated against us. If 
therefore, you desire the old happy relationship to be 
restored between the landlords and tenants, I appeal to 
you, to seriously consider the steps yoit can take to 
mend the situation. Active propaganda on our part 
ap])ears to be one effective means of combating such 
misrei^resentations against us. But it is for you to 
consider the ways and means. 

One word more, gentlemen, and I leave you free 
to devote your.selves to the consideration of problems 
for which you have met here. It is the desirability of 
joint and co-ordinate action by the various landholders’ 
associations in the province, in all matters affecting our 
interest as a whole. We have recently been doing it 
and it is a pleasing feature of our activities. You will 
be gratified to know that we, of the British Indian 
Association, and that distinguished body of landlords, 
the Bengal Landholders’ Association, have, for the 
past years, in almost every important matter affecting 
landlords, acted conjointly as one body without merg- 
ing the individuality of one into the other. And, for 
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this singular achievement the best thanks of us all are 
due to the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Durbhanga and 
Maharaja Bahadur Sasi Kanta Acharyya Choudhury 
of Mymensingh, the President and Secretary respec- 
tively of the Bengal Landholders’ Association. The 
ardent spirit of co-operation and even of collaboration 
evinced by them and other sister district associations, 
has achieved results which will convince you that the 
landlords may yet play a considerable part in the 
future history of the country. What I mean to suggest 
therefore, is the establishment or recognition of a 
central body in federal relationship with the different 
units. We are living in days when federalism is the 
common talk, when we think, and breathe, and perhaps 
dream in terms of federalism. We are determined to 
maintain the individual and independent jurisdiction 
and sphere of work of each one of our organisations, 
but desire to attain the solid unity of the landed 
interest all over the permanently settled areas. I 
therefore, venture to put forward before you the 
federal idea in respect of our own organisation, in full 
hope that, before long we shall be enabled to realise 
the force of the American political doctrine that 
“federalism is strength.’’ 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to stand between you 
and your deliberations any longer, and before I ask 
you to elect your President you will permit me to 
accord to you once again on behalf of the British Indian 
Association our most hearty welcome to this 
Conference. 



Sir Provas Giandra Mitter Memorial Meeting at the Town Hall, 
February 27, 1934. 

Your ExceIvLEncy, Mr. Sheriff, Ladies and 

Gentlemen, 

It is my privilege now to invite His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal who has honoured us by his 
presence here to take the chair of this meeting. 
Gentlemen, it is under very mournful circumstances 
that we, the citizens of Calcutta, meet to-day in this 
historic hall. It is to mourn the loss of a distinguished 
countryman of ours. By sheer dint of ability and 
diligent work in the cause of his country and for the 
economic uplift of the people of this province Sir Provas 
Chundra Mitter raised himself to an eminent position 
in the estimation not only of ourselves, but of the 
Government of which he formed a part during the last 
fourteen years of his life, with but few intermissions. 
Ever since the inception of the reformed system of 
Government inaugurated under the auspices of the late 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, our friend formed 
an integral part of the Government of Bengal. Begin- 
ning his official career as a minister of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal in the department of Educa- 
tion, Sir Provas Chandra Mitter gradually worked 
his way into offices and departments, the importance 
of which makes it the bounden duty of His Excellency 
the Governor himself to keep within his own purview 
and control, — a department for the successful working 
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of which, we, the people of this province, the landlords 
and tenants alike, hold the Government responsible. 
As the revenue member of the Government of Bengal, 
his services have been held by the Government to have 
been invaluable. As Revenue Member of His 
Excellency’s Government, Sir Provas Chundra Mitter 
was of the greatest service to the ryots and the 
Zemindars alike of this Province. It was because of 
his great knowledge of revenue affairs and of revenue 
administration, no less than of his tact and judgment, 
that he was able to help the Government of the province 
to stave off a financial deadlock at a time of depression. 
Gentlemen, we all remember the arduous fight that he 
carried on against the Meston Award which condemned 
Bengal, the riche.st province in India, to a state of 
perpetual helplessness and perhaps bankruptcy. It 
was he, who from his great knowledge of the revenue 
and financial system inaugurated under that iniquitous 
award who was able to place his finger -upon the weak 
spot, so far as this fair province of ours is concerned. 
Before any body else could see and realise the enormity 
of the injustice which had been done to Bengal, under 
this arbitrary dispensation. Sir Provas Chundra 
Mitter raised his voice of protest. That the contention 
he put forward on behalf of the people of Bengal was 
sound and incontrovertible is proved by the fact of the 
Government of India, generously but readily revised 
in favour of Bengal the rigours of the award on the 
appearance of the slightest indication of financial 
stringency in our province. Gentlemen, the Govern- 
ment of India thereby gave Bengal a partial relief 
which was legitimately and morally due to her, and 
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I need hardlj'' say that we are grateful to them. The 
bold and fearless manner in w'hich he urged his case 
on behalf of the people of his province, in the Council 
and in the Cabinet, as also before the Government of 
India, commanded our admiration and won our grati- 
tude. In my judgment it is one of the highest achie\’e- 
ments of Sir Provas Chundra Hitter’s public career, 
but that is not all. A yet another achievement, to 
the credit of Sir Provas Chundra Hitter, if it 
materialises in the near future, will be the readju.st- 
ment of the jute duty and the income tax revenue 
derived in Bengal. These were the two items of 
financial readjustment which Sir Provas Chundra 
Hitter from his place in the two successive Round 
Table Conferences urged with a determination all his 
own. If Sir Provas Chundra Hitter opened the dis- 
cussion on these two problems, the credit of having 
brought them within measurable distance of achieve- 
ment l^elongs to our friend, who is present here this 
afternoon to mourn the loss of a dear friend who was 
a safe guide, a true friend and a genial and generous 
companion. Gentlemen, in this connection I will 
mention another name which stands out above every 
other as deserving our highest gratitude. It is that of 
His Excellency Sir John Anderson without whose 
wholehearted and resolute supix)rt nothing could have 
been achieved or can be achieved. 

Sir Provas Chundra Hitter was a real worker in 
the cause of his motherland. A great liberal leader 
who was followed loyally and enthusiastically, he 
believed in solid work, and not in empty declarations 
which do but little service to the country. By his long 
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training in the service of the country Sir Provas 
Chundra Mitter earned the esteem of his countrymen 
and made himself a valuable guide to his friends and 
fellow countrymen, a true, faithful, reliable, and able 
interpreter of the needs and grievances of his people 
on the one hand, and the Government on the other. 
The loss that the country has sustained by his death 
at a time when the services, the knowledge and 
experiences of tried men, like Sir Provas Chundra 
Mitter are and ought to be in great demand will be 
almost irreparable. As a friend. Sir Provas was a true 
and genuine one. As a liberal leader and political 
guide, he was reliable. As a social being, his affability 
has seldom been equalled. We, the people of Bengal, 
Europeans and Indians, have lost in him a great 
countryman, a great friend and a great brother, and 
the Government, I make bold to say, has lost a 
valuable guide, an experienced counsel, and a great 
administrator. 

We are grateful to His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, who is present here at the meeting to do 
honour to the departed. I shall ask you gentlemen to 
join me in inviting him to preside over it. I have no 
doubt he will be graciously pleased to accede to our 
request. Gentlemen, with your permission I propose, 
that His Excellency Sir John Anderson do take the 
chair of this meeting. 



Presidential speech of Mr. P. N. Tagore at the Annual General 
Meeting of the British Indian Association, 

March 30, 1934. 


Gentlemen, 

Before we close the year, you will permit me to 
place before you a few observations in explanation of 
the activities in which we have been engaged during 
the past year. Almost immediately after we opened 
our year, the Joint Select Committee of Parliament 
was announced to be gathering in I.^ndon for the pur- 
pose of recording evidence of various persons, as to 
how far, or how little, of the provisions suggested in 
the White Paper could be safely adopted in the pro- 
jected Constitution Act. Having regard to the great 
services rendered to Bengal, and the Hindu Com- 
munity generally, by our friend Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, in the previous, or the third Round Table 
Conference, we felt sure, that our interest would be 
well looked after by him. He represented Bengal on 
the Indian Delegation attached to the Joint Select 
Committee, and I may tell you that our anticipations 
were fully satisfied. 

Congratulations to Burdwan. 

Those of you, who have taken the trouble of 
going through the proceedings of the Committee will 
be convinced that our case could not have been put 
more ably than it had been by the Maharajadhiraj 
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Bahadur of Burdwan, who, in leading the case of the 
landholders did full justice to himself and to the 
interest of the landholding community in Bengal of 
which he is an ornament. Gentlemen, we feel grateful 
to the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur who placed the case 
particularly of the revenue paying permanently settled 
landlords with close reasoning. I have no doubt that 
he has created an impression upon the Committee 
which I hope will bear fruit in the shape of safe- 
guarding what you may have legitimate fears about, 
namely, the encroachment upon the Permanent Settle- 
ment, if not the actual dismantling of it, even though, 
I cannot help observing that our valued moral and 
contractual rights have, more than once been interfered 
with by legislative vandalism. In this connection the 
part played by the British Indian Association has been 
considerable. The notes and memorandums which we 
submitted and circulated on behalf of the landlords are 
expected to have their due weight and effect, not only 
in our own interest in Bengal, but also, in the intere.st 
of our brothers in the province of Chota Nagpur whose 
case was entrusted to us to press before the Joint 
Select Committee. 

Landlords misrepresented . 

Gentlemen, a task of great difficulty before us 
during the past year, was that which impelled us to 
stem the tide of misrepresentation of the motives and 
actions of the landlords. A systematic campaign 
against them had been carried on in the country by 
a few interested persons, and you will imagine, that 
the undertaking of this task practically brought us in 
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the vortex of controversy. Without however, creating 
any bad blood anywhere such as such a controversy 
would be sure to give rise to, we were, by gentle 
pursuasion and honest propaganda, able to silence what 
had threatened to create a mischievous prejudice in the 
minds of the people against the community to which 
we belong. In the pursuit of this task, we considered 
the various schemes of propaganda, not in our selfish 
interest, but in the interest of subsistence of happy 
^relationship between the landlords and the tenants. 
Some of these may be placed before you for your 
consideration during the coming year. We feel, that 
it is imperative upon us now to let the world see that 
we are not half as bad as we have occasionally been 
painted by interested persons who desire to destroy 
what they cannot construct. I will not say more on 
this subject beyond that, it is a matter which ought to 
claim your most serious consideration when it comes 
before you, not as a temporary or opportune arrange- 
ment for any particular event, but as a permanent 
arrangement associated with the landlord community 
as a body. 


Economic Depression. 

Be that as it may, gentlemen, we cannot get away 
from the fact that the world, I will say our dear 
Province of Bengal above every other part of the world, 
is passing through an economic depression the like of 
which has never been felt within living memory. 
Gentlemen, I am confident all of you present here will 
bear me out. While we are so hard hit, we can only 
regret, and it is a matter of deep regret, that the 
5 
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government of the province have not been hesitating 
in the application of legal remedies for the realisation 
of the exorbitant settlement costs. As you all know, 
whoever amongst you of the landowning class, who 
have had his estates cadastrally surveyed, how heavy 
the burdens of these survey and settlement operations 
have been. They are heavy as they are. We feel 
them to be heavier now that they have been foisted 
upon us at a time when our estates have touched 
practically the low watermark of realisations and 
recoveries. Gentlemen, a yet another incident which 
has greatly disappointed us is the refusal of the 
Government to allow the British Indian Association, to 
nominate one of their members on the Board of 
Economic Enquiry set up by them as their repre- 
sentative, such as other bodies have been empowered 
to do. Gentlemen, we do not grudge the right granted 
to them, but we do not yield that our claim is less 
important than theirs. We submitted our- appeal to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal to whom are 
due the thanks of the entire people of Bengal, for 
having taken a bold and truly statesmanlike step in 
setting up a Board the activities of which may be 
fraught with immense consequences for the future of 
the country. Its usefulness however, will be measured 
by the amount of S5rmpathy and co-operation it receives 
from the Government. It is not that we asked for this 
seat as a mark of recognition, but because of the fact 
that we are vitally interested in any enquiry that may 
be instituted into the economic condition of the country 
of which we, as landlords, form a very important 
factor. Our importance is not to be belittled, and we 
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feel grieved over the decision of the Government, 
though at our instance and insistence, an esteemed 
friend of ours, a Member of this Association, has been 
invited to join the Board. The nomination has been 
theirs, not ours. We will however, be very pleased 
to offer every assistance to the Government, and to the 
board, whenever our services should be required. 
While we appreciate the sincere desire His Excellency 
has evinced to help Bengal to prosper economically, we 
must not forget to congratulate him upon the signal 
success which has attended his efforts on our behalf to 
secure at least half the Jute duty, the entirety of which 
is legitimately and unquestionably claimable by 
Bengal, no matter what ouf brethem elsewhere may 
say, and how loud they may fulminate. For this 
concession, we are indebted to the Government of 
India, and particularly to Sir George Schuster, without 
whose determination to be sympathetic and equitable 
to the legitimate claims of Bengal, to a share at least 
of the Jute duty, things might have put on a different 
appearance. We are thankful for what we have got, 
but we shall be grateful when we have got the whole 
of it as a just and fair concession. 

Common needs and grievances. 

Gentlemen, during the past years we felt that it 
would serve a most useful purpose if we, landholders 
of the province, could meet together and discuss our 
eommon needs and grievances. For such purpose we 
took the opportunity of the presence of the Maharaja- 
dhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan in our midst during the 
last winter months and, of inviting an “All Bengal 
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Landholders’ Conference,” in which practically all the 
Landholders’ Associations of the Province were repre- 
sented. This Conference was presided over by the 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur, and was addressed among 
others by the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Durbhanga, 
and by our lamented friend Sir Provas Chundra 
Mitter. The experience that we have gained by this 
Conference is of a valuable character. It helps the 
growth of brotherly sympathy and fellow-feeling among 
Zemindars, no matter to which part of Bengal or to 
which particular district they may belong. The 
Conference that we have held during the past year was 
so encouraging in its result, that we have decided to 
repeat the holding of similar conferences year after 
year, to enable us to create a common platform from 
which to adjust our common needs and to insist upon 
the redress of our common grievances. 

Maharaja Jotendra Mohan Tagore Fund. 

We availed ourselves of the presence here in 
Calcutta of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan 
during the last winter months in another direction. It 
is in the matter of rescuing the fund lying fallow and 
idle to the credit of the Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohan 
Tagore Memorial which was raised at the instance of 
the meeting of the citizens of Calcutta held in the 
Town Hall soon after his death over which the late 
Sir Andrew Fraser presided. People had forgotten 
all about the existence of the fund. Most of the 
members of the Committee entrusted with the custody 
and disposal of the fund had died, and we had consider- 
able diflficulty in getting together those who were still 
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among us of whom the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur was 
one. We got them to meet under the presidency of 
the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur and redeem the fund. 
They then decided and resolved that the fund, not a 
very large one in bulk, should be utilised in building 
up a library of political and economic literature, to be 
housed in the rooms of the British Indian Association, 
in book cases specially procured for the purpose, and 
named the “Maharaja Bahadur Sir Jotendra Mohan 
Tagore Memorial Collections.” You will be pleased 
to know that these book cases are being procured with 
the generous assistance of some admirers of the late 
Maharaja Bahadur, not original donors of the Fund. 
The books have been ordered and I expect, they will 
soon adorn the rooms of this Association, — added to, 
let us hope, with later and further contributions from 
those of the late Maharaja Bahadur’s other admirers 
who may help us. 


The Cess Bill. 

Two other outstanding problems to which our 
attention was specially directed during the past year 
was the Bengal Cess Amendment Bill on the working 
of which it is too early to say anything yet, one way 
or the other. Bujt the report of the Jute Committee is 
not exactly a document of that category, on which 
opinion must needs be suspended for any future contin- 
gency whatsoever. It is a document of recommenda- 
tions, of conflicting recommendations and of opposing 
suggestions by different groups, irreconcilable in their 
nature, to which I shall draw the earnest attention of 
your Committee and request them to study them from 
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their different viewpoints, one not less important than 
the other. They are the viewpoint of the landlord, 
the viewpoint of the tenant who cultivates and grows 
jute as a marketing commodity, and the viewpoint of 
the consumer, I have no doubt your Committee will 
in due course let us have the result of their study in 
the light of how far insistence should be made for a 
minimum price to be prescribed for jute, in the interest 
of the landlord and the tenant, just as has been recom- 
mended in the case of sugarcane. I, for one, gentle- 
man, do not believe in the theory, uncharitably 
advanced so often, that because Jute is a crop in which 
the European Millowner is exclusively interested here 
and in England, for consumption exclusively in 
Europe, it should be dealt with differently from sugar- 
cane, the consumption of which is confined exclusively 
to India, and in the production and manufacture of 
which there is, it is said, the undesirable Indian 
competition. 


Land Mortgage Bank. 

I am happy to report to you, that we have now 
taken a definite step forward towards the establishment 
of a Land Mortgage Bank in Bengal, a crying need 
of the province. Our Land Mortgage Bank Committee 
spared no pains in meeting, deliberating and evolving 
a practical working scheme which is now before the 
Government, on whose responsible member they 
waited an informal deputation in this connection, 
and with whom they propose further to negotiate with 
a view to arrive at a solution of the problem, such as 
would receive government support. 
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Woes of Behar. 

Gentlemen, our hearts go out to our unfortunate 
countrymen who have been afflicted in Behar by 
Earthquake, the enormity of which has seldom been 
experienced in our history. Wide tracts of country, 
beautiful fields and nature’s gardens have been 
converted by the hand of the Almighty into desert 
areas. From reports at your disposal, you will not 
have any difficulty to realise that the ravages made 
were more than the work of Earthquake. The whole 
country, thousands of square miles, were dug open as 
it were, upheaved, fissured and w'hat not. The entire 
people of the country are doing the best for their 
stricken fellowmen. We, in this Association also are 
doing what we can. We sympathise with our brothers 
in their misfortune, and feel that the landlords of Behar 
deseiwe our highest commendation for the gallant and 
heroic manner in which they have come forward to 
help their afflicted and stricken tenantry. 

Terrorist Bill. 

The Terrorist Bill is about to find a permanent 
place on the Statute Book. It is stringent and drastic. 
It has no doubt created irritation in some quarters, 
perhaps disappointment more than irritation, but if it 
serves its purpose and kills terrorism once for all, the 
wisdom of launching it will be regarded to be 
unquestionable. There are conflicting opinions on the 
point, with none of which need we concern ourselves 
beyond that it is our earnest appeal to the Government 
to see that the severity of its administration does in 
no way touch the non-terrorist and the innocent. 
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Fairest judgment and closest discrimination ought to 
be the watchwords of those who will have the adminis- 
tration of it in their hands. That, to my mind, gentle- 
men, seems to be the surest method of attaining success 
in the administration of the measure. We hope for 
the best. 

Gentlemen, last of all, I cannot, as the retiring 
President of this Association, let this opportunity pass 
without expressing our deep regret over the sudden 
and untimely death of Sir Provas Chundra Mitter who 
was all his life, a friend, philosopher, and guide of the 
Zemindars as a community. In him we have lost a 
valiant champion of our rights and privileges. In him 
we have lost a sagacious counsel, as the Government 
have lost an able and experienced administrator, whose 
name will remain fresh with most of us, who knew him 
and were associated with him. 

Gentlemen, I cannot, afford to overlook the deep 
obligation I owe to my friends, the members of your 
committee who go out of office with me. To them I 
express my heartfelt gratitude for the loyal support 
they have always extended to me. 



Address delivered by Mr. P. N. Tagore, President, British Indian 
Association in opening the Conference to consider ways 
and means of how to combat terrorism in Bengal, 

June 6, 1934. 


Bengal* s lost position. 

Gentlemen, 

We meet here under very painful circumstances. 
The recent attempt upon the life of our Governor by 
some misguided youths has shocked the whole country. 
We, in this province are more than shocked. 
Gentlemen, we are ashamed of these youths of criminal 
mentality in our community, of those whose depraved 
conduct the other day at Darjeeling is a matter of 
national reproach. It is an indelible stigma on the 
good name of Bengal, the province, above all others, 
which by constitutional agitation has won for India 
what has been achieved to-day by way of political 
concessions. Gentlemen, Bengal has hitherto stood in 
the fore-front of political struggle in India. Our 
leaders who were respected and loved by the people of 
the country, and were held high in the estimation of 
their opponents, were those who hoisted aloft the 
banner of constitutional agitation. They believed in 
winning political concessions by constitutional means 
only. We, who are met here this afternoon have never 
believed in the efficacy of the cult of either the bomb 
or the revolver. We have said so times without 
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number, and we repeat it again. We have condemned 
the cult of the bomb and the pistol in unmeasured 
terms. The country has condemned it. Humanity 
has condemned it. It is difficult to conceive of any 
sane human being not condemning the activity such 
as we are met here to condemn. 

Declining spirit of gratefulness. 

Gentlemen, what is beyond my comprehension, 
and I am confident, must be beyond the comprehension 
of all friends whom I see around me, is that our reputa- 
tion for gratefulness should be sullied and soiled by 
the depraved conduct of some of our youngmen, by 
an attempt on the life of one whose services to our 
province have been of a beneficent character. Their 
effects are far-reaching. Gentlemen, we cannot forget, 
without being ungrateful to His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, the enduring services which he has been 
rendering to Bengal. Under his guidance we, in this 
province, hope for the first time, ever since the intro- 
duction of constitutional reforms, to be a financially 
self-sufficient province, without being a supplicant at 
the door of the Treasury at Simla and Delhi. Under 
his benign rule, for the first time in our history, we 
shall know the economic deficiencies and the economic 
possibilities of our province, which, if properly and 
considerately dealt with, and given free scope, will be 
able to give an account of herself, such as few provin- 
cial units in India will be able to give. Gentlemen, 
Sir John Anderson’s accomplishments for Bengal 
hitherto have been of a high order, not of a bureau- 
cratic nature. They are expressions of high statesman- 
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ship, and we, the people of Bengal, high and low, who 
have the real interest of the country at heart, who 
want to progress on constructive lines without being 
destructive or disruptive in our thought and action, 
have not the slightest hesitation in offering our support, 
to His Excellency in every direction of his multifari- 
ous administrative activities, all for the benefit of the 
people, and for the good and ordered Government of 
the Province. 

Government must be strong. 

Gentlemen, the Government of the province must 
be the first concern of an administrator, above every- 
thing else. Government exists for the people. The 
Government which neglects their interests, their safety, 
their well-being, and the progress of their social 
organisation deserves to perish. And if, by recent 
legislations Sir John Anderson proposed to achieve 
those ends he deserves our thanks, our admiration, and 
our gratitude, rather than a bullet in his heart or in 
his head from us, or any one in the country. 

A bhorence. 

Gentlemen, words fail me to express the abhor- 
ence I feel at the dastardly conduct of these youths. 
Eittle do they know, still less do they realise, the 
lasting damage they are doing to the political future 
of Bengal. If we are living to-day under restraint, 
every possible restraint, we have to thank these mis- 
guided youths for' it, not the Government, who are 
always doing their best to discriminate the innocent 
from the guilty, or the politically diseased, in the 
administration of the recent legislations rendered 
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necessary by reason of the unending catalogue of sad 
and mournful events in this unfortunate province of 
ours. 


Support for the Government. 

Gentlemen, I feel it is our imperative duty to let 
the Government know, in terms unmistakeable and 
unequivocal, that we, the people of Bengal, landlords 
and tenants, are at their back, in their attempt to 
stamp terrorism out of the province by every legiti- 
mate means at their disposal. Gentlemen, terroristic 
activities have never done any country any good in 
world’s history. What has been at the base of national 
advancements is political consciousness. Terrorism 
has never, in the history of the world, given birth or 
rise to political consciousness in a people, least of all 
in a country as vast as ours, and inhabited by peoples 
and communities so numerous as those we have in 
India. But gentlemen, these smack of sermons to 
those who are of a diseased mind, and I am fully pur- 
suaded to believe that sermons never convince those 
who are not already convinced. And yet I feel that 
much can be done through propaganda carried on 
systematically and determinedly, particularly among 
the youths of the country, that terrorism is not in the 
grains of the Hindu people, that it is opposed to the 
best instincts of the Hindu race, that it is opposed to 
the tenets of their religion, and that it is the worst 
reproach upon their culture. We should be prepared 
to srtengthen the hands of the Government who have 
a well-laid out scheme of intensive drive against 
terrorism. Whenever we can, we should supplement 
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their scheme of distributing pamphlets, and organising 
lectures, shows and demonstrations to expose the evils 
and the futility of terrorist methods. To these I would 
add the broadcasting the benefits India has derived 
from British rule, by men who are neither politicians 
nor partisans, but scholars and historians, pure and 
simple, and independent of the Government. Gentle- 
men it is no use disguising the fact that these misdeeds 
on the part of some misguided youths have done 
incalculable mischief to our body-politic and have 
hampered our political progress. In proportion to the 
disrespect we show for the established authority and 
law in the land, in proportion to the unconstitutional 
means we adopt to achieve our political ends shall we 
stand behind the civilised nations of the world. 
I repeat again, that exactly in that proportion shall we 
be adjudged guilty before the bar of civilised humanity. 
There is undoubtedly some close association between 
unemployment and vicious deeds. An idle brain is the 
devil’s own workshop. The problem of unemployment 
in Bengal and among Bengalee youths has got to be 
faced and tackled, for, I fully believe that lawless and 
terroristic activities will disappear with the growth of 
employment of the unemployed youths of Bengal. 
I shall therefore, ask you gentlemen to devote your 
attention to a solution of this problem, and if as a com- 
munity, or as a class, we can be of any service in that 
direction we ought not to shirk it. We will only help 
the Government in its endeavour to stamp terrorism 
out of the country. To play such a part and to afford 
our youngmen opportunities to keep away from the 
immoral and unmoral path of terrorism, is a duty, our 
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supreme duty. They should be deflected from that 
dangerous course. The problem of unemployment is 
a serious problem in Bengal. It is getting more and 
more complicated every day. These are the problems 
before us. Difiicult and thorny they may be but not, 
I hope, impossible of solution. 

Steps to be devised. 

In this Conference gentlemen, you are invited t6 
consider what steps the country should take to con- 
vince all and sundry that the path to political 
enfranchisement is not through the bomb, nor through 
the revolver. It lies along the royal road of constitu- 
tionalism ; not through subversive propaganda nor 
through terroristic activities. You have also to consider 
how best to help the Government of the country in its 
endeavour to put down what we are met here to deplore 
and condemn. Remember gentlemen. Government 
must go on, that is of primary importance ; it is the 
supreme task ; Government cannot be allowed to be 
dismayed or discomfited. That will be the negation of 
Government, the end of Government wherein lies a 
disaster the magnitude of which can be imagined better 
than described. I shudder to think of it. Gentlemen, 
you will therefore, apply your closest attention to the 
problems before us, and think out the most practical 
solution of them, ways and means by which we, each 
one of us here in this hall, and outside, may be of 
assistance to the Government whose object is to 
maintain order in the State, and to secure the safety 
of its people and officials, more than to preserve its 
power and authority unpunctured. 
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Gentlemen, with your permission and on your 
behalf I invite Maharaja Sashi Kanta Acharyya 
Chowdhury Bahadur of Mymensingh to preside over 
this Conference. 



Address delivered at the 50th Anniversary of the 
death of Babu Kristo Das Pal, 

July 24. 1934. 


Kristo Das Pal. 

Gentlemen, 

We are bidden to say nothing of the dead if we 
cannot say that which is good. And Kristo Das Pal, 
the 50th anniversary of whose death we are assembled 
here this afternoon to celebrate, is one such dead of 
whom nothing but good can be said, now or hereafter. 
Come of a stock, not above the rank of middle class, 
for full twenty years Kristo Das Pal dominated the 
public life of India, and of Bengal, more than of India. 
You will remember gentlemen, that it was not an easy 
task for one occupying his social status to have done 
what Kristo Das Pal did between 1862, when he took 
charge upon the death of that illustrious patriot 
Harris Ch. Mukherjee, of the “Hindu Patriot” and 
the day of his death in 1884, for he was not alone in 
the field of his activities. He was only one of a 
brilliant galaxy of men of unquestioned ability and 
undoubted genius. It was by sheer dint of ability, 
devotion to duty, and forceful character that Kristo 
Das Pal pushed himself to the forefront in the public 
life of Bengal. 

His achievements. 

The highest achievements of Kristo Das Pal were 
however, as one connected with the British Indian 
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Association in company of outstanding personalities, 
such as Raja Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitter, Raja 
Digumber Mitter, Maharaja Rama Nath Tagore, 
Babii Prosonna Coomar Tagore, Babu Ram Gopal 
Ghose, Babu Joy Kissen Mukherjee and Maharaja 
Durga Churn Law. It was at his desk in the British 
Indian Association that Kristo Das Pal rendered the 
most valuable services to his country, and to the cause 
of both the landlords and their tenants. 

Compared with Disraeli. 

Like Benjamin Disraeli, Kristo Das Pal was a man 
of the people. Like the great Prime Minister of 
England, the rival of Palmerston and Gladstone, and 
the successor of Derby, Kristo Das’s sympathies were 
with the people, for, bom of the people, and trusted 
by the people, they could not be anywhere else. 
Kristo Das Pal, the man of genius, sprang from the 
noble stock of the middle class of Indian people, that 
stock which has produced great men in all ages, and 
in all countries, in all spheres of useful activity, 
became by the tide of circumstances and the 
necessities of the situation the leader of a great party 
composed mainly of the aristocracy of Bengal. The 
masterful personality of Kristo Das achieved for 
himself what Disraeli did in the political history of 
England. The homage that we pay to Kristo Das is 
a homage paid not to rank or to office, for, he had 
neither. We pay our homage to genius, virtue and 
character. The qualities which raised him to distinc- 
tion are the qualities which have always achieved fame 
and honour in life. With great industry, he combined 

6 
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great sagacity, and a transparent honesty of purpose. 
His capacity for work was simply marvellous as his 
mastery of details excited the admiration of all who 
came in contact with him. 

Gentlemen, the life of Kristo Das Pal was not a 
life of adventure. It was not a life of baffled hopes, 
nor of renewed efforts. He had no extravagant 
schemes, nor was he impetuous in action. Never in 
his life, did he do an act, or utter a word, to which 
exception could be made by his bitterest enemy, who, 
by the way, never existed. Not a word or an act of 
his requires to be defended. It was a beautiful life, — 
a pure, spotless, modest, serene life which was never 
for one moment agitated by passion or betrayed by 
self interest into error or indiscretion. 

Gentlemen, I offer my humble reverence to the 
memory of Kristo Das Pal on this the 50th anniversary 
of his death. 



Address delivered by Mr. P. N. Tagore 
at the Sanatan Hindu Conference. 
July 25, 1934. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I do not know how adequately to thank 
you for the great honour you have done me 
by calling me to this chair which has, before 
me, been filled by men far worthier than myself. 
When I accepted your invitation, I confess, I was 
oppressed by a sense of personal inferiority to those 
distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me in 
this chair. But conscious as I am, of your valued 
support in directing the proceedings of this Conference, 
the Conference of those who have no political axe to 
grind, or political cause to advance, but whose one 
mission is not to let the sanctity of their forefather’s 
religion be desecrated, nor let the ancient, and even, 
prehistoric traditions and customs of Hindu Society be 
broken in upon, I felt that it was my imperative duty 
to co-operate with you, and join my voice of protest 
with yours, feeble though it is, against what threatens 
to be the most potent force to undermine our religion 
and to disintegrate our social order. 

Evil effect of the Temple Entry Bill. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are met here to-day 
to express our disappointment at the attempt of a few 
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among us, to strike at the very root of the structure of 
Hindu Society by legislation. The Bill before the 
Legislative Assembly is of a far-reaching charjacter. 
There is nothing more sacred in our Society than our 
customs, customs which are founded upon ancient and 
immemorial usages having the sanction of Hindu Law. 
The influence of customs on the personal law of the 
Hindu is great, has always been great, and should not 
be permitted to grow less. Temple entry is a question 
which depends upon the rules of the caste and habits 
of life. Admittedly the institutions, the temples, were 
established for the spiritual benefit of the Hindu 
community in general, or for particular sects or 
sections of it. This latter is the general rule, 
and I do not know of any such institution which 
prescribes free admission to all those who profess the 
Hindu religion. Of these temples the Hindu Sastras 
look upon the worshippers as the beneficiaries, though, 
only in a spiritual sense, and this principle is well 
grafted in the personal laws of the Hindus, the 
inviolability of which it has always, ever since the 
inception of British Rule in India, been the one 
great object of the Ck>vemment to maintain. Hindu 
temples being religious institutions are founded, 
endowed, and maintained, for the benefit of those 
sections of the Hindu community who conform to 
certain recognised usages as those of the castes, and of 
those for whose benefit the temples are by immemorial 
usage dedicated as places of worship. This view has 
been recognised by judicial tribunals on innumerable 
occasions. 
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Custom and usage considered supreme. 

The validity of custom and usage gentlemen in 
Hindu law is undoubted and accepted by the highest 
judicial and juristic authorities. “Indian Law”, says 
Sir Henry Maine, “may be in fact affirmed to consist 
of a very great number of local bodies of usage, and 
of one set of customs reduced to writing, pretending to 
a diviner authority than the rest, exercising conse- 
quently a great influence over them, and tending, if 
not checked, to absorb them. You must not understand 
that these bodies of custom are fundamentally distinct. 
The}^ are all marked by the same general features ; but 
there are considerable differences of detail.” 

Custom in British Courts. 

I will therefore draw your attention with all the 
earnestness I command, to the fact that the fullest 
effect had always been given to the custom, both by 
the courts of British India, and by British Indian 
legislation, except where it had been abandoned by 
consent of the parties concerned, or found to be immoral 
in practice. The judicial committee of the Privy 
Council in the Ramnad case went so far as to say : 
“Under the Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage 
will outweigh written text of the laws,” and all enact- 
ments point to the fact that administration of law in 
British India, where a Hindu or a Mahomedan is 
concerned, is based upon usage, unless it has been 
definitely abandoned, or actually declared to be void 
and of no effect. 

The matter of temple entry, I maintain gentlemen, 
is one such usage which has become a part of the 
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personal law of tHe Hindus, and a part of the status 
of every family or community which is governed by 
it. Any legislation to which the Government, giving 
the founder’s prescription a different course from what 
he, the founder of the temple, desired, no less than the 
trust connected with it, would be a piece of sacrilege 
before which the Sarda or the Gour Act, both of which 
violate or reduce into profanitj^ clear and sacred injunc- 
tions of law would pale into insignificance. Trusts of the 
Hindu temple establishments are irrevocable, because, 
and when they are perfectly created, and as such, their 
administration cannot be differently directed, at any 
rate by legislation. In this view gentlemen, I maintain 
that the Government in this country are powerless. 
Early in their rule, the British Government in India 
recognised the important duty of insisting that 
endowments for pious and religious purposes should 
be applied to the real intent and the will of the grantor, 
and Regulation XIX of 1810 was the beneficent out- 
come of this conviction from which it would be politi- 
cally unwise and morally unsound for it to depart as 
the protector of the faiths, professions, usages and 
customs of the Indian people, Hindus and Mahome- 
dans, Jains, and Zoroastrians and Christians alike. 

Political aspect of the Temple Entry problem. 

Let us now gentlemen, consider for one moment the 
political aspect of the problem. I do not know of any 
item of the great Proclamation of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, of more vital itnportance to the people of this 
great country, mainly Hindus and Mahomedans, who 
have always taken the Proclamation to be the great 
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charter of their Liberty and Security, than that in 
which Her Majesty Jield out, “We hold Ourselves 
bound to the natives of Our Indian territories by the 
same obligations of duty which bind Us to all Our 
other subjects and these obligations by the blessings of 
Almighty God, We shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil.’’ In these words, gentlemen you will realise 
lies embedded the whole idea of English Sovereignty. 
The tie between a sovereign and people is essentially 
that of duty; it is neither despotic force, nor tradi- 
tional authority. It is not kinship of race either. In 
the fulfilment of that duty the government subsists. 
The obligations of duty which Her Majesty declared 
was her purpose to carry out were not left obscure or 
indefinite. They were the same which bound the 
sovereign of England to all her other subjects, the 
same which bound her to Englishmen whose proudest 
boast like that of the Apostle is that they are free- 
born. That is not all. Her Majesty went further 
when she said, “that firmly relying Ourselves on the 
truth of Christianity and acknowledging with gratitude 
the solace of religion. We disclaim alike the right and 
desire to impose Our Convictions on any of Our sub- 
jects ; We declare it to be Our royal will and pleasure 
that none be in any wise favoured, none molested or dis- 
quieted by reason of their religious faith or observances, 
but that, all alike shall enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law; and We do strictly charge and 
enjoin all those who may be in authority under Us that 
they abstain from all interference with the religious 
belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain of Our 
highest displeasure.’’ I maintain, gentlemen, that 
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this is an injunction, the imperative character of which 
is enough to satisfy the Government, that the measure 
which is pending before the Assembly, is one which 
ought to be summarily rejected, as being in direct 
contravention to the healthy principle of administra- 
tion laid down by our great Queen, that none should be 
favoured, or molested or disquieted by reason of reli- 
gion. That this principle forms part of the public law 
of England is known to you all. After considerable 
deliberation our Sovereign pledged that law to the 
Hindu as to Mussalman, and, in doing so, she simply 
carried out her declaration that she was bound to the 
natives of India by the same obligations as to her other 
subjects. In enjoining all who might be in authority 
under her in India, that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of 
her subjects, she did all that was necessary for her to 
do to carry out her intention. It was a pious inten- 
tion ; it was a high and noble determination . She 
announced simply and solemnly that no civil authority 
shall be used in India, as it may not be used in 
England, for purposes, of religious propaganda. 

The problem and the Hindu Community. 

In the absence of a direct unanimous mandate 
from the Hindu Community on the problem of throw- 
ing open the doors of the sacred temples of India, and 
the question being made a direct election issue, the 
forcing open the doors of the sacred temples of India 
by legislative measures^ rather than by the force of 
public opinion, instructed by a better standard of 
education, improvement in the mode of life, and above 
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all, by a concensus of Hindu opinion, will be as injudi- 
cious as it will be unwise in the present political 
temper of India. The action of the Government in 
allowing the matter to be agitated at all under their 
auspices is liable to be misconstrued by the great bulk 
of the Hindu Community who have hitherto been loyal 
subjects of the Crown, and, as such, feel entitled to the 
protection of the Government. We plead therefore, 
that the Government will be pleased to refuse sanction 
to the introduction of the Bill, which has been applied 
for, and thus protect Hindu religion from an 
unwarranted attack, prompted by political considera- 
tions. 


The Poona Pact. 

Gentlemen, the next question of vital importance 
to the community to which we all belong, is the problem 
of how far the Pact which has acquired a notoriety, the 
so-called Poona Pact, is for the benefit of the Hindu 
Society, at any rate in Bengal. Here is a scrap of 
paper which, I am told, must be held to be sacred — a 
sacrosanct. I feel inclined to question those who plead 
for the sanctity of this paper, if a document obtained 
upon threat and coercion, can, from any standpoint, be 
held to be sacred. Consider it from any point of view, 
whether legal or moral, and even political, I do not 
hesitate for one moment to relegate that piece of paper 
into the waste paper basket. Mahatma Gandhi sug- 
gested sometime ago, that his position was quite clear, 
and that he was wholly uninterested in the number of 
seats reserved for untouchables or depressed classes. 
Such an observation naturally would be followed by a 
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question from us, “where then was the necessity for a 
Pact, if it was not for the reservation of seats and for 
cutting the Hindu community of Bengal into two 
halves.” My own impression is that the supporters of 
the Pact lose sight of the fact that they admit what 
has never pxisted in our province of Bengal, at any 
rate, not within our memory. In this province, we 
have never been troubled with the problem which 
offends against political ethics in other provinces. 
Here, for political and official spoils, the Hindu Com- 
munity vis a vis the depressed classes have never stood 
face to face with each other. If anything, they have 
always agreed to share the spoils of victory and the gains 
of triumph among themselves without reference either 
to caste or religion. Here, the Hindu community as a 
community has throughout shown a sense of political 
consciousness which is commendable in itself, and 
commended by such critical authorities as both the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report and the Simon Commis- 
sion. Where in the whole history of our provincial 
legislature, or of the central legislature, has a qualified 
candidate been rejected, simply by reason of the fact 
that he belonged to the so-called depressed classes. 
Where in the entire history of Indian legislation, have 
the interests of one community or class been sacrificed 
for the benefit of another predominant or powerful 
community ? Where throughout the pages of our 
political history, is there an instance of diversity of 
political interests being urged by communities or 
classes at the sacrifice of national interests, until 
Mahatma Gandhi chose to draw the red-herring across 
the path of our political advancement on a fateful day 
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at Poona ? I assert gentlemen, that the influence and 
importance which the Hindus, particularly the caste 
Hindus have acquired by reason solely ctf their superior 
culture, education and economic strength has never 
been employed for their class aggrandisement as 
opposed to the interests of the entire con^munity, in 
fact of the entire people of the province, Hindus and 
Mahomedans, of whatever class or description. On the 
contrary, evidence is not wanting to show that some of 
the ablest among our political leaders, whether on the 
platform or in the senate, have been of the community 
which prefers, but is ill-advised, to call itself the 
depressed class. We, Sanatanists have followed them 
with confidence and have never felt that in our political 
struggles or in our social functions we are a class apart 
from them ; that their interests, social or political, even 
religious, are not those of ours. But gentlemen, behind 
all this imbroglio lie hidden the hands which are will- 
ing to strike but afraid to wound. It was given out 
from high and mighty quarters with a good deal of 
gusto that our own Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore was 
there to offer his blessings to this scrap of paper, an 
event in our history which throws into cold shade even 
the tales of the Arabian Nights. We lived to discover 
from no less a person than Dr. Tagore himself, that 
he was there in his individual capacity, to offer his 
blessings upon the Mahatma himself, more than upon 
any document he had artfully and under threat and 
coercion extracted from unwilling parties. One 
solitary gentleman among the Hindus of Bengal, a 
distinguished medical Practitioner of this city, who 
represents the Hindu community of Bengal no more 
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than the man in the moon, was invited to be present. 
Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy owes an explanation to all 
of us as to how he managed to send over to Poona as 
the sole representative from Bengal a friend of his, 
not a caste Hindu, whose antipathy to the Hindu 
community ^is well known, and to keep the invitation 
back, carefully secreted from the rest of the commu- 
nity. Where was the necessity for this hide and seek, 
unless it was the deliberate object of the promoters of 
the ‘Fast unto death,’ to join hands with the leaders 
from other provinces in their desire to let Bengal 
down. In this respect I desire with your permission 
to offer our sincere congratulations to certain friends, 
notably to Sir N. N. Sircar and to Mr. B. C. Chatter jee, 
who have done yeoman’s service to your cau.se. 
Gentlemen, we are told by Mahatma Gandhi himself 
that he maintains an open mind. If that is so, I appeal 
to him to examine, critically if he likes, for I know 
he does not look to them sympathetically or 
face them, the various documents and pamphlets 
beginning from Sir N. N. Sircar’s pamphlets on the 
Communal Award, and see if his mind which is said to 
be open gets a light. But gentlemen, sermons have 
never convinced anybody except those who are 
already convinced. They fail to penetrate the closed, 
almost sealed lid of the mind alleged to be open. And 
if even with such a mind he comes to Bengal to bring 
union from disunion of his creation, in our province 
I shall be the first to receive him with open arms. If 
not, on your behalf 1 shall declare that he is not 
wanted here. We will not permit him to introduce 
further chaos in our home affairs. If he can bring 
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cosmos from the chaos he created, let him come, if not, 
we say “you are not wanted here, we will set onr house 
in order, if there should be an3rthing wrong in it. We 
will look to our affairs in spite of you.” 

The two outstanding problems. 

Gentlemen, these are the problems which we are 
met here to consider and discuss. In doing so, I have 
no doubt, you will exercise your best endeavours to 
offer constructive suggestions which will help to unite 
the communities, the partition of which is the sole and 
principal object of both the problems, arising out of 
the Temple Entry Bill and the Poona Pact. Neither 
has the sanction of the community at large ; they are 
both problems on which exparte decisions have been 
recorded, or proposed to be recorded, but the fact 
remains, that mere protest does not and cannot furnish 
any solution of the problems difficult as they are. 
We must all combine to think out the wisest solution 
of the problems with which we are confronted for, 
upon it, I am led to believe, will depend the future 
well-being of the Hindu race. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before I resume my seat 
I beg to offer you again my very hearty thanks for the 
great honour you have done me by calling me to this 
chair to fill which I repeat again I do not consider 
myself fully worthy. I do not propose, gentlemen, to 
stand in the wa}^ of your deliberations any longer. 



Opening Speech of Mr. P. N. Tagore convening the 
Anti-Terrorist Conference. 

September 15, 1934. 


Gkntlemen, 

On behalf of the Anti-terrorist Committee and 
the British Indian Association, with whom every 
distinguished body in this city has heartily co- 
operated, it is my proud privilege to welcome yoii, 
who have taken pains to come, from different 
parts of the province to this Conference, to consi- 
der and discuss a problem of vital importance to 
our political aud social well-being. You have readily 
responded to our invitation, short though it was, some, 
I imagine, at great personal inconvenience, but your 
presence here in such larger number testifies to your 
determination to support and co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in their endeavour, to devise means to stamp 
out a sore malady from our body-politic. We have 
fallen upon evil days, and it is our duty now to stand 
by the Government, as it is the duty of the Government 
to protect us as much as themselves. 

Condemnation of Terrorism. 

Gentlemen, not very long ago the country and its 
leaders, individually and unitedly, condemned in 
unmistakable terms what is recognised now to have 
become a malady among a set of misguided youths. It 
is the cult of terrorism. ' We meet here to-day, in this 
Conference, in which all interests are represented, to 
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consider how best to check the growth of it. To that 
end I am happy to tell you, that the best minds of the 
country are agitating themselves, and very rightly so, 
for, it is recognised by one and all, that the vicious mis- 
deeds which have been, or attempted to be, perpetrated, 
are those which have tarnished the reputation of Bengal. 

Gentlemen, these diabolical deeds which have 
been perpetrated in the name of patriotism or 
nationalism, have no more advanced the objects before 
us, our national uplift and our political enfranchise- 
ment, than the misdeeds of the lawless do. The 
problem, therefore, which we, in this Conference have 
set before us, is how to check the mania of assassination 
which has never in history, in any part of the world, 
been known to have brought about political advance- 
ment or regeneration to a nation struggling for it. 

True, the actions, motives, policies and decisions 
of the Government are sometimes misconstrued. For 
that the entire blame cannot, to my mind, be laid at 
the door of the people. Government themselves are 
as much responsible for it as the people who are alleged 
to misconstrue them, and thus provide materials for 
those who have brought about a situation which calls 
for the holding of this Conference. Government should 
be well-advised to take the people into their confidence, 
at any rate, the leaders of thought and opinion in the 
countrj’^, who deplore and condemn these incidents of 
terrorism as much as anybody else. 

Grave Problem. 

One of the first things which strikes me to be at 
the root of the problem is that, the system upon which 
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our youths are educated is not what makes for a better 
type of citizen, in whom assassination or terrorism, or 
anything pertaining to it, must arouse a feeling of 
abhorrence. Education, which is not based upon reli- 
gious or moral injunctions, has but little value in the 
actual building up of the character of our youths, to 
which I am constrained to observe with regret, the 
teachers of our ediicational institutions have hitherto 
contributed little or nothing. Gentlemen, if Richard- 
son and Derozio were great, if Vidyasagar and Peary 
Churn were distinguished, it is because they contri- 
buted a substantial share towards the building up of 
the character of men who played a prominent part in 
the history of our country, who built up the University, 
who built up the great colleges in and round Calcutta, 
who made the legal profession the highest ambition of 
success of every educated man in the country, who 
raised the medical profession to a pitch of high 
eminence, who made the science and literature of Bengal 
renowned all over the world, and who created a public 
life second to none anywhere else in honour, integrity 
and ability. The relation between the teacher and the 
taught ought to be improved and lifted from the 
mechanical platform to the holy and sacred status of 
personal contact and relationship. If, for this purpose 
it should be necessary for us to have teachers with a 
personality such as Peary Churn Sircar and Girish 
Chandra Deb, Bhola Nath Pal and Rasamoy Mitter 
had, by all means let us have them, those who should 
assiduously lay the foundation for UniversitA* teachers 
later on to build upon. 
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There is another point in our educational curri- 
culum which strikes me as egregiously defective. It 
is the lack of education in good citizenship, which 
should infuse into the young man the ideals of patriot- 
ism also. We are all thoroughly agreed that what 
India most needs to-day, is a thorough comprehension 
of the duties and obligations of each and every Indian 
citizen, be he a European or an Indian. There has 
been a great deal of talk of teaching Indians how to be 
true citizens without any serious or systematic attempt 
being ever made at that. 

Responsibilities of Citizenship. 

What are the responsibilities of citizenship? We 
hardly ever think out for ourselves the principles of 
Indian citizenship. I believe that good citizenship and 
patriotism, one not opposed to the other in any sense, 
can be taught through books, and in the class rooms, 
as much as history and literature, and philosophy and 
economics. There is no more effective way of com- 
bating either terrorism or communism than by laying 
a broad foundation of knowledge concerning our 
constitutional government, the corner-stone of educa- 
tion in good citizenship. 

• What is needed is education and propaganda to 
inculcate ideals of true and good citizenship. And will 
you believe it that the “Rights and Duties of Citizens” 
are taught in America and in other European countries 
with as much care as any other subject having a 
commercial or literary value ? Following their 
methods, cannot our teachers and professors create and 
hold “Study Circles” of their students where moral,, 
7 
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religious and healthy historical and political ideas may 
be inculcated and, through the members, disseminated 
to a wider circle of their friends and relations ? 

Unemployment Problem. 

There is a general belief that terrorism is the out- 
come of unemployment. It is difficult to believe that it 
is wholly the result of unemployment, for, our experi- 
ence shows that most of those who have hitherto been 
guilty of it are not those who had been afFected by the 
problem of unemployment. They are differently 
situated. But undoubtedly in the solution of the 
difficult problem of unemployment lies the partial, if 
not the entire, solution of the terrorist problem. We, 
Bengalees, are here in our own province, on sufferance. 
If our clerks are drawn from Southern India, our cooks 
and servants and mistries from neighbouring provinces, 
as our drivers and mechanics from Northern India and 
our Mill-hands from upcountry, the Bengali Hindu or 
Mahomedan has no place outside his home province. 
In all other provinces we are banned and the doors of 
unemployment in them all are banged against us. 
Would you believe, gentlemen, that in the city of 
Bombay the Commissioner of Police makes it a rule 
never to issue motor-driving license to one who is not a 
native of the Presidency, and take it from me that the 
same rule applies to Madras, and to the States whose 
subjects make their piles in Bengal and in the remotest 
corners of our province. Gentlemen, if the Govern- 
ments of other provinces and States encouraged the 
interests of their provincials and subjects elsewhere, it 
was eminently desirable and necessary for our 
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Government to have taken steps to protect ours, here 
more than anywhere else. Go where you like, to the 
beautiful cities of Rajputana, to the hilly tracts of 
Central India, or in pretty Guzerat and Kathiawar, you 
find magnificent palaces and other certain indications 
of unheard-of prosperity in hot, dry and barren lands, 
— all the result of successful exploitation of Bengal. 
Even now we find the largest employers of labour in 
Bengal drawing their labour resources from outside the 
province. And here European concerns could do much 
to alleviate the rigours of the problem and lead the 
way. We suggest that the Government should set 
about remedying this state of affairs without delay, if 
necessary by legislation. Solution of this problem will 
iindoubtedly render the work you have before you easy 
of achievement. The country is faced with acute 
economic problems, towards the solution of which the 
people feel that little or nothing has hitherto been done. 
What is really wanted is a searching of hearts and a 
determination to boldly face the situation to remedy it, 
when upon such searching you have discovered where 
the canker lay. Gentlemen, as a humble citizen of the 
Empire, I will expect my countrymen to boldly lay 
their grievances before the Government on whom rests 
the responsibility, if they are true to themselves, to 
boldly deal with them, not to shield or shelve, but to 
expose and punish. And it will further be conceded 
that if terrorism is found and judged to have a political 
outlook, the satisfaction of the hopes and aspirations 
of the people would undoubtedly be an effective anti- 
dote. T am glad to think that our Goveimment realises 
this, and we learn from no less a laerson than His 
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Excellency Lord Willingdon himself who told us the 
other day that His Majesty’s Government was doing 
everything possible to speed up the constitutional 
reforms so as to satisfy our legitimate hopes and 
aspirations as citizens of the Empire. Delay in such 
circumstances worsens the situation no less than an 
illiberal spirit. In case of India, perhaps, both are 
equally responsible. 

Finally, I would appeal to my own countrymen 
who are responsible for such atrocities as have been per- 
petrated in the past, to consider the miseries brought 
on the people of the country, great many of them their 
own kith and kin, by their wicked deeds. The mis- 
directed activities of these youngmen, some of whom, 
I believe, under proper guidance would prove to be 
valuable members of society and fine specimens of 
manly character, have been responsible for untold 
troubles and tribulations patiently suffered by their 
innocent and beloved fathers and mothers, and dear 
brothers and sisters. Gentlemen, that is not all ; there 
is yet another aspect from which the result of their 
conduct must be judged. It is the economic loss to the 
province which is so dear to us all. Imagine the 
amount of nation-building work which could be pur- 
sued by our own Ministers if the monies, unprece- 
dented in their magnitude, spent for the maintenance 
of law and order, were released to-morrow as no longer 
of any necessity. This is a vital consideration, and 
I cannot impress it too strongly upon them. 

Gentlemen, we are grateful, that you have so 
readily responded to our invitation to this Conference 
which sets before it a very difficult task, to find the 
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remedy for the cult of terrorism prevalent in Bengal, 
and go about to carry out the plan you devise to that 
end. Gentlemen, I have only suggested an outline of 
some plans. You will in your wise deliberations 
exhaust them all and explore all avenues for the benefit 
of the country. 

I shall now ask you, gentlemen, to choose your 
own President. 



Address delivered as Chairman of the. Reception Committee of 
the Second All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference. 
December 23, 1934. 


Maharajadhiraja Bahadur, Brother Zamindars and 
Gentlemen, 

Before we begin the business of the day, it is my 
duty, by your leave, to extend our cordial welcome to 
His Excellency the Viceroy to our cit}'^, and to His 
Excellency Sir John Anderson back to his post, the 
post which our Governor has adorned with remarkable 
courage, sympathy and goodwill. We fervently pray 
that health may be spared them, that they may dis- 
charge the difficult task of inaugurating the new 
Constitution and give us the benefit of their counsel 
and guidance at the inception. 

It is a matter of the highest gratification to me to 
be privileged to welcome you all in this second All- 
Bengal Landholders’ Conference this afternoon. It 
was in this hall and under the presidency of my friend, 
the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, that we met 
last year in the first All-Bengal Landholders’ Confer- 
ence, to discuss questions of vital importance to the 
problems before the country, particularly those which 
should conduce to the improvement of the agricultural 
situation, and the general welfare of the province. 
Gentlemen, I feel convinced that it was a welcome move 
on our part to have decided to hold these Conferences 
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year after year, for, undoubtedly they help us to clarify 
our ideas and decide our course of action for the benefit 
of all. Very properly the Conference gave a distinct 
lead to many knotty problems, - some of which have 
begun to be tackled either by the Government, or by 
ourselves, but the problem which, above everything 
else, shows no signs of improvement is the economic 
problem under which the country is groaning for the 
last few years. 


Economic Depression. 

It is a melancholy fact that economic depression, 
through which the country is passing, shows no visible 
signs of improvement, at any rate in the near future. 
The agriculturists have kept making defaults in pay- 
ment of rents, resulting in their landlords being hit 
very hard. Our responsibility to the Exchequer 
remains unrelaxed and unabated while arrears of rent 
are growing year by year. Unless speedier and more 
effective methods of realisation of arrears of rents are 
devised, the doom of the landholding community could 
not be averted or deferred long. That is the reason 
why we desired the introduction of the Garnishee 
system in our proviuce, that is the reason why the need 
for certificate power is felt to be an important necessity 
to-day. They, however, let me remind you, are not 
all. By themselves they do not bring us the relief we 
want, namely, quick disposal and speedy execution. 
It is only a Rent Court with powers of prompt execu- 
tion which can give the relief we landlords want. 

Gentlemen, when we are being knocked down for 
arrears of revenue, a problem which has caused heavy 
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deterioration in our purchasing power, we learn with 
dismay and disappointment that the Board of Economic 
Enquiry is considering the propriety of suggesting and 
recommending to Government a legislative measure 
whose object should be to bring arrears of rent down 
to the level of ordinary debts, and deprive it of its 
character as a first charge. Under the Tenancy Act, 
rent is a first charge and we have every right to sell 
the defaulter’s estate free from encumbrances for 
arrears of rent. The Economic Board is trying to rob 
the sanctity of rent, an event which should revolu- 
tionise the entire conception and upset the basis of 
landlordism in Bengal. Against such insidious 
attempts we lodge our strong protest. 

The Remedy. 

Gentlemen, it is also true that if we want to be 
relieved of the problem of economic depression, it has 
to be devised how agriculture could be made a paying 
business and how better and further avenues of employ- 
ment could be found for our own provincials. No 
recovery plan can be effective unless we take these into 
due consideration. The State should plan their efforts 
with due recognition of the economic formula of better 
employment, better living, better farming and better 
marketing, for the benefit first and last of our own 
men. The agriculturists need funds, and it is for funds 
that they go to money-lenders. Unless the agricul- 
turists’ holdings could be made economic, economic 
regeneration of the agricultural conditions in the pro- 
vince will be a far cry. I have watched with concern 
the activity of a plethora of uninformed and theoretic 
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publicists in our province who have sedulously kept 
fanning the flame of disunion between the landholders 
and ryots in the matter of division of proprietary 
rights, conveniently manoeuvering to side-track real 
issues, leaving genuine sores unattended to. I am 
definitely of opinion that the protection of land should 
be of primary concern to both the landlord and the 
tenant ; upon its development depends the prosperity 
of both. But irresponsible agitators have so con- 
founded the issues as to create none but ill-feeling 
between the two and a feeling of general animosity 
towards vested interests. Their misrepresentation has 
given rise to activities calculated to breed class hatred, 
forgetful of the interests in the cultivators’ holdings, 
in the preservation of which lies the effective remedy 
for agricultural degeneration. I regret the confounding 
of the issues ; it keeps us back from approaching the 
right solution of the problem. 

N ationalisatiqn of Zamindaries. 

The slogan of the “nationalisation of zamindaries’’ 
is in the air. Nationalisation of zamindaries would 
prove to be most prejudicial to the ryots, not to the 
zamindars, unless by nationalisation its protagonists 
mean expropriation pure and simple. It is a matter of 
public knowledge that the ryots under the permanently 
settled zamindars have the best of rights and privi- 
leges, and I can put this to our friends as a challenge, 
that under no system of state-landlordism, however 
scientific and well-organised it may be, the ryots do 
enjoy half the privileges they are enjoying now in the 
matter of the rate of rent, and payment thereof. 
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I would like to know of any other system of land tenure 
whereunder the average rate of rent of the majority of 
ryots having similar fertile lands as are found in our 
province is a little over Rs. 3/- per acre. 

Gentlemen, the movement that we find against the 
land system of our province is nursed by sheer mis- 
representation, and it is our bounden duty to help to 
dissipate by reflecting upon it the light of understand- 
ing. The task is far from easy, but has to be faced 
and tackled; difficulties are to be overcome. In my 
view, we should encourage the publication of literature, 
giving unprejudiced view of the land system ; we should 
place before the public genuine needs of the ryots ; we 
should also see that the economic structure of rural 
Bengal is not in any way shattered beyond repair. 
Gentlemen, personally I will not regret the day when 
lands in the hands of the zamindars of the province 
are nationalised such as has been done in Ireland within 
living memor 3 '^ upon payment of adequate compensa- 
tion to the landlord. Upon such basis, gentlemen, 
I should be a most ardent advocate of nationalisation 
of lands and upon no other. 


Jiite Restriction. 

Gentlemen, the Jute Restriction, by which I mean 
restriction of cultivation of jute of which you have heard 
so much, is a device which, as suggested by the Govern- 
ment, should bring about an improvement in the 
situation. The idea no doubt is based upon the law 
of supply and demand and cannot be said to have been 
decided upon a day too soon, by my friend the Hon’ble 
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Nawab K. G. M. Farouqui, our Minister of Agricul- 
ture, in whose mind the condition of the hapless ryots 
of Bengal is ever present and is of supreme considera- 
tion, though one may be permitted to entertain his 
bona fide doubts about the ultimate success of this 
otherwise commendable proposition calculated to bring 
material prosperity to the grower, the silent tiller of 
the soil, who has patiently and with resignation sufFered 
to be exploited all these years. Voluntary restriction 
in itself is a capital idea, but it presupposes three 
conditions to be a success ; education of the grower 
sufficient to realise where his best interests lay, patriot- 
ism in your own men not to utilise him to serve selfish 
ends, and a determination on the part of the authorities 
to see that none but a fair deal receives either their 
sanction or encouragement. I have no doubt, that 
under Sir John Anderson’s regime the last will be 
scrupulously observed by his officers on pain of incur- 
ring his severest displeasure, but the other conditions 
are those over which His Excellency, whom the people 
of the province have learnt to look upon as the friend 
of the poor, the weak, the suffering and the exploited, 
can exercise no control or direction of any sort. Ta 
my mind, legislation coupled with fixation of a mini- 
mum price of jute is the only recourse to an effective 
check on heedless over-production of jute in the 
country. Be that as it may, gentlemen, we land- 
holders of all-Bengal, desire to appeal to His Excel- 
lency’s Government to leave no loop-hole for the benefit 
of this most sympathetic and benevolent measure to go 
to or be monopolised by anybody other than the grower 
himself. 
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Report. 

Gentlemen, I cannot conceal from myself the fact 
that the report — I mean the report of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Select Committee on the White Paper, for 
which we had been waiting for months in breathless 
anxiety, and into which we dived immediately upon 
its publication on the 22nd of November last, for days 
together, for inspiring stimulation, is disappointing. 
I will not say that it is unacceptable, for I believe in 
co-operation, in the spirit of the great Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, and in our own day of the astutest states- 
men of our time Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee, but it is 
disappointing even though it recognises that India has 
a case for movement forward. The scheme of Govern- 
ment set out in the Report strikes me as one which 
has kept the British standpoint prominently in view. 
Perhaps that is not unnatural, but to our misfortune, 
the Indian point of view has been laboriously kept in 
the background. Indian viewpoint, Indian aspirations 
have been overshadowed by an over-powering desire, 
an irresistible determination on the part of the powers 
that be not to let go their hold upon every aspect of 
Indian administration, Indian life and Indian activity. 

Dominion Status. 

Gentlemen, there is another point of vital import- 
ance which all those who have carefully gone through 
the pages of the Report cannot have failed to notice. 
It is the scrupulous, almost studied avoidance of any 
reference to what we have, ever since the King 
Emperor’s announcement in 1921, on the occasion of 
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the inauguration of the Central Legislature, been 
accustomed to regard as the ultimate political goal of 
India, namely Dominion Status to be attained in the 
near future as an equal partner in the Empire. 
Gentlemen, that is not all. Since the announcement 
by His Majesty, repeated assurances have been given 
us of the attainment of the status on behalf of the 
Imperial Government by the Prime Minister, and with 
the authority of His Majesty, by his Viceroy in India. 
The omission of any reference to our future .status is, 
to my mind, significant, in that it seizes hold of one’s 
mind with the idea that the Government, as at present 
constituted has not the courage of a Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to formulate and adopt a bold 
statesmanlike policy of reconstruction of the Govern- 
ment in India so as to allow her to enjoy the best 
results of British rule along with the rest of the 
dominions. The implications of this omission are a 
disturbing factor in our mind, though I am prepared 
to believe, that it is due to the fact that the problems 
of defence and foreign relations must for sometime yet 
remain where they are. We are concerned about the 
absence of any substantial reference to or reliance upon 
the advent of responsible Government, hopes of which 
the far more generous and far-seeing Report of the 
Statutory Commission over which Sir John Simon 
presided, raised in us. “Our conception,’’ said Sir 
John Simon, “of the eventual future of India is a 
sisterhood of vStates, self-governing in all matters of 
purely local or provincial interest .... over this 
congeries of States would preside a Central Govern- 
ment, increasingly representative of and responsible to 
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the people of all of them, dealing with matters, both 
internal and external of common interest to the whole 
of India, acting as arbiter in inter-state relations, and 
representing the interest of all India on equal terms 
with the self-governing units of the British Empire.” 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee could not have set 
before them a higher, a nobler ideal to guide them in 
the work of constitution framing, and one wonders how 
sadly they failed in their achievement. Gentlemen, 
personally I would sooner like to be installed on the 
basis of the Simon Report than be given the dole in 
the present Report, and I have always thought, it was 
a mistake on the part of my countrymen to have 
attempted to scrap it. The adoption of that Report, 
would take us to our goal, it may not be in the 
immediate future, but not in the distant future either. 

Constitution. 

The constitution as outlined in the Report is a 
rigid one. It is rigid to a fault and I wonder, gentle- 
men, at the eagerness of the Joint Committee to give 
us a Constitution the inflexibility of which may 
effectively prevent expedient changes, disturbing an 
otherwise calm and tranquil political atmosphere and 
provoking unnecessary discontent. In the constitution 
as outlined in the Report no door has been left open 
for statesman and the Indian public to turn their atten- 
tion to such changes as may be found advisable, 
desirable and expedient. We shall always be faced 
with the inconvenient question of the legality of a 
problem for a satisfactory solution of which it will 
always be hard to find a proper, qualified and unbiassed 
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authority. Minute and complicated restraints have 
been imprinted upon the Constitution, rather than any 
attempt has been made to avoid them. An examina- 
tion of the reserve powers and safeguards proposed and 
suggested to be placed at the disposal of the Gk>vernor, 
to be exercised and used in his discretion, points to 
what can hardly be regarded as palatable and encourag- 
ing to a people striving for political enfranchisement. 
And, if by the retention of these reserve powers and 
safeguards it is meant to hold India under perpetual 
tiitelage, and never to allow her children to grow to 
political manhood, we cannot reprobate them too 
strongly. Such an intention should find its strongest 
disapproval from no less a person than the late Prime 
Minister of Bngland, Mr. Stanley Baldwin who, on 
a significant occasion, not very long ago, with all the 
authority and weight of his position told his country- 
men, “we have preached Bnglish institutions of 
democracy to India for a century. We taught her the 
lessons. She wants us to pay the bill to some extent. 
Changes due to the war left no part of the w'orld intact. 
There is the view of nationalism and freedom running 
round the world and running as strongly in Asia as 
in any part. People talk of analogy between India and 
Ireland. I do not remember any serious rebellion in 
India, but remember she sent us men and money.” 
These are words of wisdom and of rare political insight 
and breadth of vision, no less significant than those 
for which Macaulay has been immortalised as a 
prophet. But gentlemen, I do not despair that conven- 
tions may still grow out of and round these reserve 
powers which if used with firmness, judgment, discre- 
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tion and goodwill during the period of transition, and 
not beyond, until India has had an opportunity to 
rule her own destinies, on a joint and not a compart- 
mental basis, they may prove to be the best safeguards 
against the encroachments of a spiteful and thought- 
less majority on a helpless and hapless community 
rend^ed, by ingenious means, a statutory and 
permanent minority. Gentlemen, coming events cast 
their shadows before, and we are already beginning to 
have a foretaste of what you should look for when we 
have commenced our political life under the New 
Dispensation and started enjoying the unasked, un- 
solicited but magnanimous and delicious gift of 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Would you believe, gentle- 
men, that in some quarters it is seriously proposed, 
I believe, and I am informed, with influential backing, 
to legislate for the confiscation of your lands, even 
your hearth and home under certain circumstances 
having reference not to trespass. Civil or Criminal, but 
to prayer and worship. It is a sample of what may be 
coming. 

You will remember, gentlemen, that the scheme 
of the Report savours of no democratic principle. 
Democracy, under which it is just as possible for a 
sober well -organised minority to convert itself into a 
majority, as it is possible for a giddy reckless majority 
to be turned into a minority, has been given a wide 
berth. Under its scheme the majority, whatever its 
political outlook may be, is a perpetual majority and 
the minority, whatever its administrative outlook may 
be, is a perpetual minority, the situation never to be 
revised except at heavy risk and cost. Situated as 
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we are, sandwitched between a powerful majority com- 
munity and a section of our own people, thanks to the 
so-called Poona Pact, to those of our men who 
manoeuvered the presence there of some men arrogat- 
ing to themselves the character of representatives from 
the province and last, if not the least, to the prophet 
and the dictator, I sometimes wonder if these reServe 
]X)wers vested in the Governor, and judiciously exer- 
cised by him, are not our only source of protection, 
l)rotection of a ])ei'i)etual minority though playing a 
dominant ]jart in tlie economic and intellectual life of 
the province. It is a very unorthodox view that I 
place before you but I submit that I yield to none in 
my desire to urge upon His Majesty’s Government, 
that should Parliament decide to imi)rint those ]X)wers 
on the Statute Hook to see that none but the ablest 
man in the i)ublic life of England is evei' sent out as 
Governor of Bengal, where the problem of administra- 
tion is of a most intricate and complicated nature. 
These powers are so varied in their character and so 
hea\’y in their proportions that 1 conceive none 
but a superman, of the tyjx; of Lord Ronaldsha}- (now 
Marquis of Zetland) and Sir John Anderson can 
honestly undertake to di.scharge them. Then, and 
then only the reserve powers shall have justified them- 
selves; Gentlemen, I do not despair that our loyalty, 
our loyal services and our fitness for the conduct of 
political institutions of which ‘England gives the world 
the most i^erfect model, will yet convince those who are 
not mere theorists but practical men of affairs, that the 
outline of the constitution chalked out in the Report 
requires to be considerably broadened to be approved 
8 
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and cheerfully accepted by the Indian people. I agree 
with the Joint Committee over which the Bari of 
Selborne presided fourteen years ago, who said that the 
Governor should never “hesitate to point out to the 
Ministers what he thinks is the right course or to warn 
them, if he thinks they are taking the wrong course. 
But ?f, after hearing all the argument, Ministers should 
decide not to adopt his advice, then, in the opinion of 
the Committee, the Governor should ordinarily allow 
Ministers to have their own way, fixing the respon- 
sibilit}? upon them, even if it may subsequently be 
necessary for him to veto any particular piece of legis- 
lation. It is not possible, but that in India, as in all 
other countries, mistakes will l)e made by Ministers, 
acting with the approval of a majorit}^ of the Legisla- 
tive Council, but there is no way of learning except 
through experience, and by the realisation of respon- 
sibility.’’ I want the framers of our constitution to 
realise nothing beyond this principle. And we assert 
with confidence that we are entitled to an opportunity 
for the realisation of this responsibility. 

What is Responsible. 

And gentlemen, if we are not being given that 
'Opportunity, I shrewdly suspect that the subversive and 
terrorist activities of a few misguided idealists in the 
■country are no less responsible for it, than the diehards 
in England who are deterfiiined to worsen the situation. 
For our part, we condemn terrorism and are determined 
to help the Government to the best of our ability to 
root it out of the country altogether. I disclose no 
confidence when I tell you that the best minds of Bengal 
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are at work to devise methods whereby, nefarious 
activities could be effectively tackled, so as to restore 
this province to its original position as the leader of 
political thought in India. We will not allow the 
stigma of being the workshop of manslaughter to stick 
to our province. I have no doubt I have got the sup- 
port of you all when I say, that we individually should 
do what lies in us to help to stamp out terrorist 
activities from the province of Bengal. 

Federation, 

Gentlemen, on no view of constitutional soundness 
can \?ou imagine a ]X)litically autonomous province 
working smoothly without responsibility in the centre, 
which under the Report has been indefinitely put off 
because federation cannot be set up in the near future. 
I appreciate the difficulties by which the problem is 
surrounded, but the Federation conceived in the new 
constitution may well be speeded up, at any rate, with 
the units already in existence, so as to allow the 
autonomous provinces to work with full vigour, and us 
to justify that we deserve the trust imposed on us. 
But, gentlemen, the feature of the Report of the Select 
Committee which should gratify us is the installation 
of the Second Chamber, with such qualifications for its 
membership as should ensure it to function as an 
effective and efficient Second Chamber, to which 
I have no doubt that the landlords of Bengal shall find 
adequate representation by election or nomination, 
though, I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that as a 
replica of the lower Chamber it stands to defeat the 
very purpose for which it is created, namely, as a 
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House of Revision and Check. This ‘replica of the 
lower Chamber’ is another of those significant political 
theories upon which the White Paper and the Rejjort 
thereon are based, which finds its support in no part 
of the world, civilised or uncivilised. And when I say 
adequate representation, T will not conceal from you the 
fact that, I have in my mind the under-repre.sentation 
of landowning interest against which we have always 
protested, hitherto, without any result. We have 
over and over again urged, and I am tempted to urge 
once more, that we form a community which is an asset 
on the side of the Government. We ha\’e never been 
found wanting to do justice to ourseh'es in any ]»si- 
tion of responsibility to which we have been invited, 
whether in the provincial arrangements or other 
spheres of activity. Gentlemen, it is on these grounds 
that I claim that we are entitled to larger re])resentation 
whether in the legislature of the province or of the 
centre, commensurate with the interest which we repre- 
sent as a bod}'. We demand justice and nothing short 
of justice. But, gentlemen, we are gratified for another 
reason. It is that the practical utility of indirect elec- 
tions has been recognised in the Report. No doubt 
a priori arguments may be marshalled against it, but 
having regard to the practical considerations, I am 
convinced that it is in consonance with the principle of 
Federation. We are therefore, at one with the Com- 
mittee that after provincial councils have been consti- 
tuted by direct choice of citizens of the province, it 
appears to us, as it did. appear to the Statutorj' Com- 
mission and to the Joint Committee “to be quite 
unwarranted to assume that training in citizenship will 
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be impeded by the adoption of a device {i.e., indirect 
election) for constituting the Central legislature which, 
having regard to the size of India, has such manifest 
advantages and avoids such obvious difficulties.” 

Permanent Settlement. 

Gentlemen, what gratifies us most is the security 
vdiicli has been given to the Permanent Settlement by 
the Report of the Joint Committee. But behind the 
sih-er lining there are clouds the bursting of which 
should have been left to the judgment of the autono- 
mous provinces, rather than suggested or dictated with 
all the authority of the Joint Committee in their Report, 
The}" are the suggested tax on agricultural incomes, 
and the estate succession duty, in the Report called 
duty on succession to land. The objectionable features 
of these levies are self-evident, but this is not the 
occasion when I should go into a consideration of the 
wisdom or soundness of the uncalled for suggestions of 
the Committee on these heads. The advocates of tax 
on agricultural incomes argue on and from the hypo- 
thesis, that a large profit is intercepted by the land- 
lords, that land revenxie is a rent and therefore, there 
is no reason why agricultural incomes should be freed 
from taxation, and that, the burden of taxation borne 
by the agriculturists is not equal to that paid by non- 
agriculturists. All these propositions are either falla- 
cious or unsound, and will not bear a moment’s 
scrutiny in the light of historical facts and actual state 
of affairs. 

Gentlemen, we are moreover, definitely of opinion 
that an amalgamated duty on succession to land, in 
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other words death duty, suggestions in respect of both 
of which we owe to the economic genius of Sir Walter 
Layton, will be unpopular and unjustifiable and would 
lead to serious complications. 

Communal Award. 

Gentlemen, the Joint Committee has done India a 
distinct disservice by adhering to the communal alloca- 
tion, wrongly named ‘award’, with a view to giving 
it a solemnity which it does not deserve. It is not an 
award. It never was, as my esteemed friend Sir N. N. 
Sircar, now the legal member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, has proved beyond doubt and cavil. 
It was Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s gift to those who 
never wanted it. It is his contribution to high ])olitics 
and higher statesmanship which suggests, and in fact 
establishes, the principle of protection, further protec- 
tion for those who are protected by numbers, over- 
protected by weightage, and of sacrifice of those who 
are unprotected chiefly by lack of numbers and for 
want of weightage, the legitimate due of every class 
of minority, whose views as to their union with or 
separation from the majority ought, from every point 
of view, moral or political, to be supreme. Gentlemen, 
we fully appreciate and support the claim for reserva- 
tion of seats for our Muslim brothers where they are 
in a minority. But I fail to realise the propriety and 
equity of a majority community such as our brothers 
are in Bengal, and in the Punjab, agitating for protec- 
tion by reservation. Judged by any standard, reserva- 
tion for a majority is indefensible in theory. This 
artificial restriction is, to say the least of it, a dead- 
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weight on the growth both of the majority and the 
minority. It stands to retard national progress. It 
should moreover have an injurious, nay prejudicial 
effect on the majority itself, for it makes it rely on 
legislative provision to keep up its position and not on 
its own inherent strength. Gentlemen, while I am on 
this point, I cannot resist the impulse of offering my 
most heartfelt gratitude to the Marquis of Zetland, 
than whom we hardly know of anyone in England, 
who has made a more thorough study of the Indian 
mind and customs, and of the psychology of the poli- 
tical situation and his eight colleagues, among whom 
are to be found the names of such eminent men in 
English ix)litics as the Marquis of Salisburj’^ and the 
Earl of Derby, and such outstanding personalities of 
Indian experience as Lord Hardinge, Lord Lytton and 
Sir Reginald Craddock, who offered him their best 
support. The rule established in opposition to the 
principle enunciated by the noble Marquis is without a 
parallel in the history of the world. And, gentlemen, 
if the Communal Award is bad, the so-called Poona 
Pact said to have been assented to by men whose 
authorit}^ to do so is open to very serious question, as 
neither representative nor authoritative, is worse. 

The Report does not conceal the fact that the 
members of the Committee were inclined to deprecate 
it, yet they were inclined to perpetuate it to the doom 
and condemnation of the Hindu Community, with full 
knowledge of the circumstances under which it was 
achieved. That the Joint Committee had knowledge 
of these circumstances is evident from the Report, it 
is in a way admitted by them, and yet they choose to 
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adhere to it from what motive and with what object 
in view, I leave you to divine. And here, gentlemen, 
as I read the Report, I venture to think, lies the most 
significant blot of the production which agitated some 
of the best minds of India and of England for four 
years. Neither the Coiiiiimnal Award nor the 
ingenious Poona Pact leaves any room for the develop- 
ment of political or administrative ideals, far less for 
the growth of the minority as a part of the body politic. 
Condemned to a state of perpetual minority we can 
never make our influence felt in the conduct of the 
affairs of State. That to my mind, gentlemen, is the 
most unsatisfactory feature of the Report. We, in 
Bengal, have been unmercifully condemned to anni- 
hilation, unless better and soberer sense should prevail 
in our constitution-makers, and Parliament should 
decide to prescribe a revision of the Award and extinc- 
tion of the Pact in the immediate future. 

High Courts. 

Gentlemen, I must confess that neither the pro- 
jxjsal for provincial isation of the High Courts, parti- 
cularly the Calcutta High Court, nor the introduction 
of service men as Chief Justices, a])peals to me, and 
I feel that they cannot have your support either. The 
principle underlying the recommendation purports to 
give the sacred principle of separation of the Executive 
from the Judiciary accepted as a sound proposition on 
behalf of the Government of India by Sir Harvey 
Adamson, the Home Member in the Government of 
Ivord Minto, and by Sir Henry Wheeler on behalf of 
the Government of Bengal, a complete and definite 
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go-by. Such a decision, I make bold to say, is fraught 
with grave results, in that, it may help to create 
suspicion in the Indian mind about the bona fide of 
British intentions and British admissions. It will be 
an unfortunate suspicion, but it is inevitable. The 
citadel of justice is threatened to be desecrated against 
which I am glad to find that our countrymen in 
Bombay, Patna and Madras are making a determined 
move to be followed, let us hope, by other provinces 
to urge upon His Majesty’s Government to adopt the 
recommendations of the Simon Reix)rt in this parti- 
cular. They are that no part of the Charters of the 
High Courts should be disturbed, and that all should 
be bi'ought up to the level and status of the Calcutta 
High Court under the Government of India. It would 
ha\e been a far more satisfactory arrangement if the 
Joint Committee had decided to achieve an uniformity 
of treatment under which all High Courts in India 
were centralised and their establishments placed upon 
the Central revenues. And here, we landlords, are in 
agreement with the Statutory Commission that “it 
involves no denial of the princi])les of Provincial Self- 
Government for, of course the High Court, whether in 
Calcutta or elsewhere, in carrying on its judicial work 
is entirely indej^endent of the Executive and is outside 
the range of criticism by the IvCgislatures.” We think 
that the Central and Provincial Governments may well 
delegate their administrative control over the resjiective 
High Courts to the Federal Court, thereby making the 
judiciary in India more independent of the Executive. 
That the Judiciary should be absolutely free from 
interference by the Executive is a valued principle. 
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and is advocated and admitted by sound political sense. 
Any lapse of it would be a slur on British rule in India, 
and its absence a danger. The proposal, may help, 
not unnaturally, to create a suspicion in our minds that 
it is the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government to 
make the Judiciary the handmaid of the Executive. 
Nothing can be more unfortunate than that. 

Mutual Trust. 

Our administrative relations with England are of 
an indissoluble character, and it is for the mutual 
benefit of both that I urg._’^upon you not to fail in your 
supreme duty to work the Reforms for all they are 
worth from which nothing but good will come, as T 
foresee it. Gentlemen, by tradition, as also by as.socia- 
tion, we Indians, I mean the general Indian public 
whole-heartedly desire the continuation of economic 
relations with England in preference to all other 
countries. But these relations, such as tliey are, must 
be mutually beneficial without the element of domina- 
tion of one over the other. British trade in India 
which the Joint Committee have been over-eager to 
perpetuate should depend upon the goodwill and 
genuine support of the Indians. No amount of safe- 
guard can help it indefinitely and perpetually. Anxious 
as we are to see amicable relations in economic sphere 
between the two countries placed upon a permanent 
footing, we feel that these brakes, in the Report called 
‘safeguards,’ should be dropped altogether from the 
constitution, and that the Trade treaty which is being 
negotiated, should contain all that is for the mutual 
benefit of the two countries. British trade in India 
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can be preserved as the Earl of Derby in addressing 
a Lancashire audience observed, only by the goodwill 
of Indians and not by any statutory provisions and 
restrictions. Mr. Baldwin rightly said, “You cannot 
compel the people of India to buy British goods at the 
point of the bayonet.” It is urgently necessary that 
all political parties in India should, for the moment, 
combine to make clear to the British public the fact, 
that the proposed constitution will not satisfy all shades 
of political opinion in the country, and to urge the 
adoption of such changes and amendments as would 
make India contented, at least for some reasonable 
time, with the transfer of power under the new consti- 
tution which I rei:)eat again should be worked for all 
it is worth. For ourselves, it is equally necessary that 
we landlords, young and old, should combine, the 
various Landholders’ Associations, whether in the 
Province, in the Division or in the District, in Bengal 
or in the sister province of Bihar, should combine and 
make a common cause against the ills with wdiich we 
may be faced. 

Gentlemen, you have a long and momentous pro- 
gramme to consider xinder the guidance of your own 
President. I shall now invite you to select him, who 
I am confident will do the fullest justice to the position 
to which we are agreed to call him. We, in Bengal 
are proud of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Durbhanga as the distinguished President of the Bengal 
Landholders’ Association, no less than they are in 
Bihar, who has nobly maintained the high traditions 
of the house of which he is the head. 



Presidential Address at the Annual General Meeting of the 
British Indian Association. 

March 31st, 1935. 


GenTIvEMEN, 

The year we have just left behind us has been 
an eventful one in more than one way. Some of 
these events have been noticed in the Annual Report 
before you. But before I draw your attention to 
the activities to which we, in this association, 
have devoted ourselves, and to the problems which 
have been canvassed in the country, 1 feel it my 
duty to express our deep sense of sorrow at 
the death of some prominent and valued members 
of this body, 1 mean Rai Bahadur Kumar Manmatha 
Nath Mitter, Sir Hari Ram Goenka, Babu Nafar 
Chandra Pal Chowdhuri, Babu Gopendra Mullick 
and Rai Bahadur Fanindra Nath Gupta, all scions 
of noble and ancient families. I must also on your 
behalf express our profound sorrow, which we share 
with our countrymen, at the death of those outstanding 
personalities whose loss has left the country poorer for 
it. They are Sir Bepin Behary Ghose, Sir Charu 
Chunder Ghose and Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, all well- 
known to most of you. They are a personal loss to 
some of us and an irreparable loss to the country. 
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Activities of the Association. 

Among tlie activities of tfie British Indian Asso- 
ciation during the past year, the most important hay^ 
been the All-Bengal Ivandholders’ Conference, held in 
these rooms on the 23rd of December last, under the 
Presidency of the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur 
of Darbhanga, the Indian Bar Councils’ Amendment 
Bill, the Girls’ Protection Bill, the Bengal Non- 
Agricultural Land Rent Settlement Bill, the Terrorist 
Conference, the Untouchability Alx>lition Bill, the 
Hindu Womens’ Inheritance Bill, the constitiition and 
affairs of the Economic Enquiry Board, the Temple 
Entry Bill, the remodelling of the Garnishee orders, 
the taxation proposals, and above all the constitutional 
reforms. In all these we have had the general support 
and co-ojieration of the Bengal Landholders’ Associa- 
tion, and of the other Landholders’ Associations in the 
province. Needless to say it is a healthy sign which 
should bear rich fruit. It will help us to consolidate 
our activities for the common benefit of the class. 

Gentlemen, you need not be told that yonr \mity 
has been the strength which enabled you to establish 
beyond cavil to the satisfaction of the British Govern- 
ment that their arrangement of the Permanent Settle- 
ment with the landholders of Bengal and Behar is 
founded upon honour and integrity on both sides, so 
as to require the personal approval of the august 
Sovereign himself, in the event of any disturbances of 
it. Gentlemen, let there be no party spirit among us ; 
let there be no personal feeling among us. As a class 
we stand united and shall stand united, no matter what 
our personal risks may be. 
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The Landholders* Conference. 

Gentlemen, as in the year before when we held 
the first All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference under 
the distinguished presidency of our friend the 
Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan to whom, on your 
behalf, I offer a cordial welcome back home, the last 
conference was an unqualified success. It was in this 
conference that the landholding community had an 
opportunity of exchanging their views and ventilating 
their grievances, such as existed, and of suggesting 
means of redress and remedy. The Conference, gentle- 
men, was a remarkable one, remarkable not simply 
because it was attended by almost every important 
Zemindar, or his representative, in the province of 
Bengal, and in the sister province of Bihar and Orissa, 
but also because of the presence of the Hon’ble 
Sir B. L. Mitter, the Revenue Member of the 
Government of Bengal on our invitation. 

Gentlemen, the Hon’ble Revenue Member, though 
willing to do us justice, and to give the landholding 
community credit for its achievements in the past, 
could not pursuade himself to recognise that we had 
maintained the public spirit or the sense of respon- 
sibility of our predecessors. Sir B. L. Mitter further 
reminded us that the permanent settlement was an 
arrangement entered into between the Government and 
the landlords more than a century ago when conditions 
were different. Since then lands have improved in 
value by reason of their higher yield because of 
improvements effected to them, and he said that it was 
unrea.sonable to expect that that arrangement should 
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stand in the way of the state sharing in the increased 
profits from land when such increase was attributable 
to expenditure by the state. 

Gentlemen, without entering into the merits of the 
observations of the Honorable Revenue Member, I will 
take the liberty to remind him that whatever improve- 
ments have been made to the lands of Zemindars, have 
been done with the money and resources of the 
Zemindars themselves. I go further and say that, if 
there should be anybody entitled to the benefits of the 
improvements made to the estates, it is the Landlords 
and none else, for reasons perfectly well-known to you. 
We do not accept the major premiss of the Hon’ble 
Member’s argument, and consequently we cannot accept 
his conclusion. 

Gentlemen, but so far as the permanent settlement 
is concerned we feel reassured that it cannot be 
encroached upon, nor can its character be altered, 
except with the consent and approval of His Majesty 
the King Emperor, though we should have liked it to 
be provided that any legislation affecting the permanent 
settlement of Bengal should have had the previous 
consent of His Majesty the King before its introduc- 
tion in the legislature, instead of such legislation being 
left merely subject to his assent. The safeguard 
suggested in the joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report may prove illusory in practice. 

The Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter did not stop there. 
He laid a very serious allegation at our door when he 
let fall an observation which suggested, that the future 
of the Zemindars was gloomy, and that they had lost 
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their position of influence by reason of having lost 
touch with their tenants. 

Gentlemen, I consider this fo be a very serious 
allegation against a community which has never been 
remiss in shouldering responsibilities for the welfare 
of the tenants quite as much as the Government itself. 
During these long years of economic depression, I have 
known of numerous Zemindars who have, in deserving 
cases, readily and cheerfully remitted their dues against 
their tenants so as to give them relief. The adminis- 
tration report itself of the Government is my authority 
for saying that rent suits have gone down, by more 
than 50 per cent., a fact which evinces sympathy with 
their tenants if anything, and this at a time when the 
Zemindar himself is more severely hit than almost 
anybody else. He has met the Government demands 
often from his own private resources, failing which it 
has been a painful sight to see the number of 
Zemindaries put up to auction, kist after kist. The 
Zemindars, gentlemen, have tried their best to come to 
the aid of the Government on the one hand, and of the 
tenantry on the other, without any recognition from 
the. Government whose opinion, I take it, was voiced 
at the Conference by the Hon’ble the Revenue Member. 
But if that is the opinion entertained by the Govern- 
ment, of the Zemindars of Bengal, I am afraid, it is 
a very serious thing, and we should set about making 
a diligent search of our own hearts to find where the 
plague spot lies! It is needless to suggest that it 
would be to our best interest to remedy it, if any, and 
also to let the Government know that nothing would 
encourage the spread of communistic ideas more 
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effectively in the country than disparaging observations 
from persons in high authority of the Zemindars as 
a class. But this '^oes not exonerate us from our 
responsibility to be of aid and assistance to the Govern- 
ment, and to do our duty to our tenants, and I will 
therefore ask you. Gentlemen, to do all that lies in your 
power to find out where the defect lies and rectify it 
so as to let the Government feel that observations such 
as were made by the Hon’ble Revenue Member were 
undeserved. And not unnaturally therefore. Gentle- 
men, is there a cry among some of us to knqjw where 
to stand, with the Government or with the people. By 
the one we are utilised as we have hitherto been, by 
the others we are treated as dummies and our motives 
distrusted. My advice to you therefore, is to endeavour 
to avoid this dilemma, exercise your reason, exert 
yourself, and take your stand where you should be able 
to serve your interest which is no other than the interest 
of your people, best. It is by combination, combina- 
tion between yourselves, and perhaps also with the 
people of the country. But after all said and done. 
Gentlemen, I have reason to think that we ought to 
be grateful to the Hon’ble Sir B. L. Mitter at whose 
instance, interest on arrears of land revenue has been 
reduced to 6 per cent, per annum in place of 8 per cent, 
per quarter. In this connection our thanks are also 
due to the Raja Bahadur of Nashipore for the part he 
played in procuring the concession. 

A nti-T errorist Conference. 

Gentlemen, another Conference of equal import- 
ance which was hd^ under the auspices of the BritisS 
9 
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Indian Association was the anti-terrorist Conference 
which was attended by representatives of all shades of 
opinion. The purpose of this Conference was not 
simply to condemn the subversive activities of terrorism 
but to devise ways and means and to mobilise public 
opinion, whereby these activities could be checked, so 
that, they may no more tarnish the fair reputation of 
Bengal for straight political propaganda on constitu- 
tional lines. Bengal believes in constitutional agitation, 
without which the highest political achievement of the 
century, the unsettling of the Partition of Bengal would 
never have been accomplished. The Committee of the 
Conference have often met to do some solid work which 
is still being continued. Their activities are not over 
yet, and, I expect, that with public sympathy and 
public co-operation they may be able to achieve what 
would redound to the credit of Bengal as a peace- 
loving province where political ideas have ever been 
guided by a sense of fairness, and politics controlled 
by reason, such as should give wide berth to terrorism 
or violence in any shape or form. To my mind, all 
•credit for a change to a healthy frame of mind in 
favour of constitutional progress, and for having 
mobilised public opinion all over the province, may 
legitimately be claimed by the Conference and their 
Committee. 


Problem of Unemployment. 

Gentlemen, while I am on this topic I must not 
fail to draw your att^tion to the fact that the item in 
the programme of work, accepted by the anti-terrorist 
Conference, in which all shades of opinion and interests 
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were represented, as an important one in helping to 
check terrorism in Bengal has made little or no pro- 
gress for lack of co-operation of large employers in 
Bengal. It is the problem of unemployment of Bengali 
youths and Bengali labour. They are undersold in 
Bengali market by non-Bengalis, while in non-Bengali 
markets the Bengali, however meritorious or skilled he 
may be, is tabooed. You do not open your morning 
paper without coming across an item of information 
conveying to you the news that the Bengali is banned 
in some province or other. If it is Behar to-day, it is 
U. P. to-morrow, and the Punjab the day after, and 
every other province figuring in between. Cases are 
not unknown where, in large Government concerns in 
Bengal, Bengalis have had to make room for non- 
Bengalis with the coming in of one such as head of the 
concern. If such a state of affairs is tolerated under 
the Government of the country, how much worse must 
it be under private employers, can better be imagined 
than described. Gentlemen, it is time now, that every 
Bengali, Hindu or Mahomedan, stood up as one man to 
protest against the influx of non-Bengalis into Bengal, 
to the prejudice, to the ruin, to the starvation of her 
own children. It is time now, that we insisted upon 
our Government to come to our rescue and help us to 
save ourselves as the governments in the sister pro- 
vinces are doing. It is time now, that we also devised 
and adopted means of arresting the tide which sweeps 
the Bengali away, in his own home. I appeal to the 
sympathetic head of our administration, to kindly turn 
his attention to the calamitous condition of the Bengali 
in his own home where, as matters stand, he is per- 
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mitted to live on the sufferance of those who would not 
let him earn an honest living in theirs. If, for that 
purpose legislation is needed, by all means let us have 
it. We are prepared to support it, and I am confident 
that every Bengali is prepared to promote it. More 
than 50 per cent of Bengal’s political ills will be cured. 
Will our Government seriously set about tackling the 
problem ? 


Rural Development. 

The Bengal Rural Development Bill which is now 
before a Select Committee of the Bengal Legislative 
Council is a measure which is likely to affect our vital 
interests, yet it is a measure, which in my judgment 
demands the full support of the community to which 
we belong. The revival of the dying and the dead 
rivers of the province, and the restoration of the 
decadant areas to health and prosperity, are objects 
which are and ought to be dearest to the heart of every- 
body in Bengal, most of all to the heart of the 
Zemindar. But I submit, that a measure so important 
as this should have been circulated for public opinion, 
specially for the opinion of those whose interests are 
likely to be vitally affected. I, for my part, cannot 
realise why the Hon. Member-in-Charge of the Bill, 
should have fought shy of publicity of a measure so 
important as the rural development bill. 

The principle of the bill as enunciated by His 
Excellency the Governor in his opening speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council, is a perfectly sound and 
wholesome one, but I am inclined to ask the question 
whether the whole problem does not rest on the capacity 
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of the people to bear further burden, before their 
economic position is materially improved. 

The deplorable condition of the peasants as a 
result of the unprecedented depression in their only 
money-crop is well-known, and unless the jute prices 
rise to an economic level, or their prices are fixed by 
legislation ensuring a certain margin of profit, I am 
afraid, it will be idje to expect that the ends of the 
Bill will be realised to the extent calculated by His 
Excellency and foreshadowed in the Bill. The 
peasants can ill-afford to take silt water at any cost, 
for they are too poor to afford that luxury in anticipa- 
tion of larger yields which may or may not materialise. 
Theoretical results on paper have often turned out to 
be an unsafe foundation for increased taxation. I will 
remind you of a glaring instance. It is that of the 
Eden Canal. The prospect of their only valuable crop 
has been ruined, and there is no knowing what the 
result would be if the voluntary restriction scheme 
favoured by the Government fail. There is no hope 
in their hearts which will encourage them to purchase 
silt water for improvement of their agriculture, when 
the condition of their jute is in a hopeless mire. For 
a radical cure, I submit, we must look further afield 
to the general improvement of the rural economy which 
will add to the spending power of the masses, and to 
an enlargement of the scope for employment, and to 
an improvement in the financial condition of the 
Government itself, and of other public authorities of 
the province, so that, the services whose development 
is now .suspended in consequence of lack of funds may 
function again and forge ahead. What strikes me as 
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the principal defect at the root of the idea of develop- 
ment is that for lack of educational facilities the 
scheme may not ensure success. You may flood the 
country with land mortgage banks, j'^ou ma 5 ^ ap]x>iut 
and re-appoint marketing boards, you may cut and 
re-cut canals as you may revive dead rivers, but they, 
I am afraid, will be of no avail to the rural population 
of Bengal except when they are taught to take advan- 
tage of some or all of them. To subserve this purpose 
of the development of rural economy, an idea for which 
we are thankful to His Excellency Sir John Anderson, 
as the pioneer of the conception, in a country like India 
where not more than 6 to 7% of her i:)eople may be 
said to be literate, measures such as are proposed, far- 
reaching no doubt in their effect on national rehabilita- 
tion, may not be taken full advantage of, unless the 
people were educated up to a consciousness of their 
usefulness and of their benefits. I do not however, 
desire to disguise the fact that we landlords welcome 
the measure which seeks to strengthen our ryots 
financially, but I protest against the realisation of 
irrigation rates as public demands, for that would 
militate against the principle of rent “as first charge”. 
This principle of the Bill, if accepted, will be tanta- 
mount to creating for the Government a position of 
super landlordism. 

Rice Problem in Bengal. 

Like the jute problem, I am afraid, gentlemen, 
rice is in a difiicult predicament. The main features 
of the depressed condition of the rice industry are 
abnormal low prices prevailing in the country, and the 
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progressive diminution of export of rice to those 
countries which till recently were the most dependable 
customers of India. Whatever the causes may be, rice 
is faced with a situation which demands imperatively 
that an exhaustive survey of the many problems asso- 
ciated with it should be undertaken without delay, 
when all the relevant issues may be examined and 
weighed, so that, a correct estimate of the situation 
may be rendered possible, and an appropriate policy 
adopted in the interests of the trade as well as of the 
people themselves. Here also, I would suggest to the 
Government, as on a previous occasion I did suggest, 
in respect of jute prices, that the price of rice should 
be fixed by legislation, always keeping in view, of 
course, a reasonable margin of profit to the cultivator. 
Reduction in the rates of freight charged by Railway 
and Steamer companies for the carriage of rice, im- 
position of duties on import from outside, and provision 
of better marketing facilities will no doubt go a great 
way towards putting the rice trade in Bengal upon a 
proper and unassailable footing. 

New Taxation Bills. 

These, which have been introduced in the Bengal 
Legislative Council are a further raid upon the slender 
resources of the people of Bengal, especially the poorer 
section of them. Electricity is no longer a luxury. It 
is a necessity for domestic and for industrial purposes 
alike. The proposed tax on the consumption of 
electric power strikes, in my judgment, at the very 
root of both domestic convenience and cleanliness and 
industrial development. In this age of advanced in- 
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dustrialism, when all over the civilised world, they are 
devising means to produce economically their manu- 
factures with the aid of cheap electric power, we, in 
India, are devising means of laying further handicap 
upon our manufacturing concerns. One of the cheapest 
commodities in India is our coal, with the aid of which 
electric energy can be generated in the remotest 
countryside with the greatest economy, resulting in the 
harnessing of the same for industrial purposes, both in 
cottage and larger industries, of which India stands 
most in need, in order to improve her economic condi- 
tion as against foreign manufactures which continue 
to sit like a nightmare on the fragile breast of our 
infant industries. Towards the solution of a problem 
so diflScult as this, electricity is- the only medium which 
may be utilised for modernising our manufacturing 
processes in almost every sphere of our industrial 
development. Gentlemen, from this point of view one 
cannot help considering the tax to be an unwelcome 
measure, quite as much as the tobacco tax which will 
be keenly felt by 90 per cent of Bengal’s population, 
by every agriculturist, and every labourer, to whom it 
is not a luxury, but a necessity, next only to their food 
and raiment. Not less objectionable are the higher 
stamp duties proposed to be levied on contracts of various 
kinds, and .the formation of joint stock concerns which 
are a necessary factor in the industrial development of 
India. A yet more unsavoury proposal is the Amuse- 
ment tax, which is likely to result in a complete denial 
to the poor labourer, who, in search of relaxation justly 
needed for the maintenance of his physical efficiency, 
repairs to a cinema or to a theatre. Be it remembered. 
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Gentlemen, that these taxes are taken recourse to 
replenish your budgetary deficit, to balance your 
budget left depleted by restoration of cuts, at a time 
when, upon the admission of the Government, our 
finances are in anything but a sound and satisfactory 
condition. 

Landlords and Tenants. 

Gentlemen, there is no doubt about the wisdom, 
nay, the necessity of landlords and tenants combining 
with each ctber. Both have vested interests which 
should not be permitted to be exploited by agitators. 
It would be on our part, a wise policy to identify our- 
selves with our tenants to resist the tide of communism 
which is slowly but surely spreading in the country. 
All interests connected with lands should be united 
into one whole. I would like to see the Agricultural 
party to stand firm for the preservation of the interests 
of land, iust as much as I should like to see the land- 
lords to come out in the open, and identify themselves 
with their tenants. They can no longer afford to 
remain mere observers of events. If they cannot do 
this, they must either retire or be retired. It is for 
us to explore the causes of our tenants’ grievances, if 
any, and find the remedy. 

Insolvency of Landlords and Tenants. 

Gentlemen, we have so often drawn the attention 
of the Government to the desperate condition to which 
both the landlords and their tenants have been reduced, 
that I make no apology for reverting to the problem 
once again, before I lay down my charge to which you 
installed me three years ago. Gentlemen, since I took 
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the liberty of calling the attention of the Government 
to the deplorable state of affairs, I am glad to notice 
that there has been a feeling of sympathy in the Govern- 
ment, who have come forward to make an experiment 
for the help of cultivators in certain parts of the 
province. And now that the Government have initiated 
the institution of land mortgage banks for the benefit 
of tenants, I would appeal to the Government on your 
behalf to extend their scope and usefulness to every part 
of the province, so as not to deprive the landlords hit 
hard by economic depression, and for no fault of their 
own, of their beneficient advantages, unless it is the 
object of the State to see them go down and perish and 
disappear. By reason of jute being placed in a bad 
situation, the purchasing power of the cultivators has 
appreciably diminished, with the result that its 
repercussion has materially affected the landlords also. 
It is imperative therefore, that credit organisations 
should be developed for the benefit of both. 

And, apart from these credit organisations what 
will be to the best interests of the landlords is, as I 
have suggested on a previous occasion, the establish- 
ment of Revenue Courts with power to bring revenue 
cases to a speedy trial and take speedy action toward 
their termination. These purposes gentlemen, can 
never be served by the ordinary Civil Courts whose 
assistance we are accustomed to seeking. Certificate 
Procedure, no doubt, is a remedy, but it is an expensive 
procedure the benefits of which most landlords must 
perforce deny themselves by»reason thereof. I am not 
prepared to accept the general plea of inability on 
the part of the tenant to pay when I am reminded of 
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the heavy per centage of collections in Khas Mahal 
areas, compared to which our collections are insigni- 
ficant. They are the same tenants cultivating similar 
fields and growing similar crops. It is not therefore, a 
question of general inability to pay, but unwillingness 
to pay at the instance and on the encouragement of 
parties, to whose unwelcome activities, the attention of 
the government should be drawn as tending to and 
paving the ground for communism in Bengal. 

The Administration. 

Gentlemen, we cannot express our gratitude to 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal too adequately, 
for the genuine attempts towards the betterment of 
the conditions of the people of the country which his 
Gk)vernment have taken upon themselves to inaugurate. 
While we should press for the materialisation of His 
Excelency’s ideas of economic recovery and rural deve- 
lopment, we, on our part, should not slacken our 
efforts to carry on an honest propaganda in calculating 
the respective rights of landlords and tenants which 
should be scrupulously observed and conserved ; what 
are the rights they should respectively try to protect, 
as well as what are the responsibilities each should 
shoulder. And if, for this purpose, informed litera- 
ture should be broadcast, in my opinion the idea ought 
to be vigorously pursued. 

Their Majesties^ Silver Jubilee. 

Jubilees of Royal personages always afford happy 
occasions for the expressions of gratitude on one side 
and goodwill and sympathy on the other. They 
provide, as they provided in ancient times, excellent 
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opportunities for reciprocating goodwill and love on 
both sides, namely, the ruler and the ruled. The 
forthcoming Silver Jubilee upon which we beg to offer 
our most sincere and respectful congratulations to their 
Majesties, to be celebrated in May next, is naturally, 
therefore, eagerly looked for, not only because India, 
perhaps, harassed as it is by depression and constitu- 
tional uncertainties, may expect relief in some way or 
other, but also because the goodwill and sympathy of 
His Majesty’s government, so often proclaimed may, 
perchance, be even fractionally shown to satisfy the 
aspirations of Indians for constitutional progress and 
material advancement. What is in my mind is, that 
the Indian government may utilise this occasion to the 
best and the noblest purpose by remission of taxes that 
lie heavy on the masses, and by slackening the rigours 
of many other measures which affect the people whose 
lasting gratitude shall not be an inadequate reward. 
Jubilee celebrations usually involve huge expenditures, 
and they will be most welcome if, as desired by their 
Majesties, unnecessary expenditures are avoided and 
larger expenditures are undertaken by the Govern- 
ment for the alleviation of the woes of the people by 
taking up constructive works of public benefit. 

Gentlemen, in this connection I would like to 
remind the Government of the case of the detenues, 
hundreds of whom are interned without proper trial, 
and are wasting themselves without being given any 
opportunity of proving themselves useful to the Society 
and the State. I have ijo doubt that many of them 
are guilty and perhaps many of them are innocent 
also. The case of these latter requires fuller considera- 
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tion both for the sake of humanity and as a matter of 
principle. I submit, they deserve to be given a chance 
to prove themselves responsible citizens of the State. 
Goodwill begets sympathy as much as sympathy begets 
goodwill, and if, they receive goodwill and sympathy 
they will not fail to reciprocate them and put forth 
honest endeavoiirs to prove to be valuable members of 
society. That is human nature. If on the happy 
occasion of their Majesties’ Silver Jubilee,- mercy and 
clemency is shown to those who deserve it, I have no 
doubt the atmosphere will be much clearer, and millions 
of their Majesties’ Indian subjects will join in the 
celebrations with a full and joyous heart, and pray for 
their Majesties’ long and prosperous reign. And, I 
need hardly assure their Majesties that the prayer 
which shall go forth from the landlords of Bengal will 
be as ardent and devoted as it has ever been earnest. 

Gentlemen, I will now ask you to elect your 
Committee and your office-bearers for the ensuing 
year. In doing so however, I cannot let this oppor- 
tunity pass without expressing with thankfulness my 
appreciation of the willing assistance and wise counsel 
ungrudgingly offered to me by your Committee, and 
of the loyal co-operation of your Secretaries who are 
retiring with me, one of them, to our regret, does not 
propose to come back by reason of his health. We all 
wish Kumar Surendra Nath Law a speedy return to 
perfect health. I shall be failing in my duty if I do 
not express a word of appreciation for the anxious and 
loyal services rendered to the Association by your 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Sachin Sen, during my term 
of office, both as your Secretary and your President. 



Prize Distribution of the Beltala Girls’ High School 
January 11, 1931. 


On the occasion of the prize distribution of the 
Beltala Girls’ High School Mr. P. N. Tagore, Sheriff 
of Calcutta delivered the following speech, Mrs. K. C. 
De distributing the prizes. 

Friends, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure to be with you this 
evening on the occasion of the 11th. Annual Prize Dis- 
tribution of the Beltala Girls’ High School which has 
existed ever since 1920, and has been doing good work. 
I understand that the school was started under the 
auspices of Lady Bose whom we all respect, and for 
whose devoted services to the Nari Siksha Samity we 
all have unbounded admiration. It appears, ladies 
and gentlemen, from the report of the working of the 
school during session 1930 which has been placed 
before you by Mr. Peary Mohan Chatterjee, the in- 
defatigable Secretary of the institution, that making a 
very modest and humble beginning, the school has 
today attained the status of a full grown institution 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta. And here 
gentlemen, I must congratulate the managing com- 
mittee and the promoters of the institution upon the 
fact that they have got ^for their friend, philosopher 
and guide no less a person than my esteemed friend 
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the Hon’ble Mr. Bepin Behary Ghose whom we all 
respect, nay, more, for we love him. 

Orient and Occident. 

Ladies and gentlemen, one of the greatest draw- 
backs, as I conceive it, in the education of our girls is 
that there is too much of occidental ization in some of 
the sister schools in the City in the upbringing of their 
girl students. 1 for one, ladies and gentlemen, have 
great misgivings about the kind of education that is 
imparted in them to our girls. The object of women’s 
education ought never to be to de-womanize them, but 
to make them essentially Indian women, worthy of the 
great traditions of Indian womanhood, exemplified by 
the lives of their mothers, grandmothers, and even 
great grandmothers. Ladies and gentlemen, the ideal 
which I place before myself in regard to the educa- 
tion of our girls is, that we must train them up 
so as to make them good daughters, good sisters, good 
wives, good mothers and above all good house-wives, 
so that their noble example of goodness in every aspect 
of our domestic and social life may be an example to 
their children, whom you expect to be ideal citizens and 
ideal leaders of men and society. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is said that children, particularly boys, 
generally take to their mothers and rest assured, if 
your mothers are good and great, their goodness and 
greatness shall be reflected upon their daughters, and 
if in their turn they have followed the footsteps of their 
mothers the future generations of India shall be noble 
and distinguished. It is from that point of view that 
1 insist that the education of our girls should be so 
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fashioned .as to make them ideal mothers, ideal sisters, 
ideal wives and ideal daughters, I rejoice gentlemen, 
to notice that the management of the Beltala Girls’ 
High School of which my friend the Hon’ble .Mr. 
Bepin Behary Ghose is the President, has been careful 
in prescribing a course of training for their girls which 
is in perfect agreement and harmony with my ideas, 
such as I have described them a minute ago. It is an 
ideal which I have sedulously endeavoured to realise 
in my own home and I will tell you that I have never 
regretted it, I should like however, to impress upon 
the management of the school not to allow anything 
to stand between their ideal and the actual practice 
that should obtain in the school, now and hereafter. 
By all means educate our girls well and as high as you 
like, but onl}' to dispel the cloud and the mist that may 
be covering their minds. Help their mental growth 
and development to attain to a state of culture and 
intellectual activity, but do not help their mind to^row 
to a devotion to frivolity, fashions and what may be 
called “furious modernism”, or acquire a habit of that 
mental outlook which should bid fair to run riot with 
all sense of delicacy, — I will not say decency. 

Education on National lines. 

To the teaching staff of the school our best 
thanks are due for the splendid devotion they have dis- 
played to the education of the little girls in the institu- 
tion. Their minds should never be diverted from the 
main objective of the school, namely, “to impart 
education on national liines such as befitted Bengalee 
girls of the middle cla^ phadrolnk community, to train 
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them to be ideal hojasewives, loyal to their national 
institutions and social traditions.’.’ If the teachiug' 
staff of the school have succeeded in realizing this 
noble and ambitious project, I say, ladies and gentle- 
men, they will have earned the eternal gratitude of 
generations yet unborn. 

It is a pleasure to find that the institution has a 
residence of its own, and for this our thanks are due 
both to the Government and to the Corporation of 
Calcutta, no less than to the gentlemen who have been 
untiring in their efforts to collect funds for the purpose. 
Further expansion is urgently called for and, but for 
the fact that times are hard, I should not imagine you 
would have much difiiculty in realising your project. 
I have no doubt however, that an improvement in the 
situation will be attended with better prospects, happier 
outlook and moi'e ready co-operation for the benefit of 
the school. 


Word of Encouragement. 

I shall now say a word of appreciation to those 
little girls who have taken so prominent a part in the 
programme of the evening. I have been charmed, and 
I am confident, that I am voicing your opinion also, — 
we have been charmed by the music, the hymns, and 
the recitations with which we have been treated. I 
really do not know whom specially to mention in this 
connection. They have all been so excellent in the 
performance of the task they had undertaken, each 
one quite as good as the other. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been delighted to 
have had this opportunity of spending the evening with 

10 
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these pretty little girls whose achievements in the 
winning of prizes and m^als are as much a source of 
pride to them as it is a source of pleasure t6 us, to have 
taken part in this happy function, made happier by the 
presence of the lady, Mrs. K. C. De, who symbolises 
in her the ideal I have ventured to preach to you, — a. 
happy blending of culture and all that is held noble in 
Indian womanhood. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you heartily for 
having called me to this Chair and given me the 
opportunity to appreciate the magnificent services 
which the managing committee of the Beltala Girls’ 
High School are rendering to the country, — ^to the 
womanhood of India. 



Meeting of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat 
June 2f 1931 


Gentlemen, 

We meet under a heavy cloud — it is the cloud 
which has overcast our national culture and our 
national glory, — in fact the whole of Eastern culture 
and Eastern glory. It is under this cloud that the 
Hindu and the Mussalman stand aghast, side by side, 
at the unholy attempt that is being made to give a rude 
shock to the glory of their respective forefathers, the 
glory for which the East is, and will always remain, 
essentially East, uninfluenced by the West, the glory 
for which the East is still entitled to hold its head aloft, 
notwithstanding the impact of the west. 

Changes in the curriculum. 

The proposed changes in the curriculum of the 
Matriculation Examination in our University are of a 
far reaching character, and deserve the most careful 
consideration by the University, and still more care- 
fully should the changes be considered by the people 
of the. country whose traditions and culture are 
threa^ned by the proposed changes to be destroyed, 
and for wl^ose benefit the University exists, and must 
always exist. The changes are suggested under the 
pretext that the study of the Vernaculars should be 
promoted in the place of Oriental Classical Languages. 
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The promotion of the study of the Vernaculars is no 
doubt a sound policy, but I have no hesitation to say, 
that it is an unwise policy when sought to be enforced 
at the cost of the classical culture of the country. I 
have no doubt gentlemen, that you, at least most of 
you, followed the discussions on the subject before the 
University Committees. You cannot have failed to 
notice that they are not unanimous on the point and, 
I am glad to note, that the dissentients who already 
formed a considerable number, are daily being added 
to with all the weight, influence and wisdom that their 
name, erudition and public work entitle them to. To 
relegate the classical languages, — with your permis- 
sion gentlemen, I will use a more appropriate term, — 
to condemn the classical languages to the back ground 
in the school leaving stage, and leave them to take their 
chance in a lottery of a dozen or more optional subjects 
is a measure fraught with evil, when you have taken 
into your serious consideration the points which I shall 
take the liberty of briefly placing before you, one by 
one : — (1) A grounding in the classics, not necessarily 
of an elaborate character, is essential to all sound 
education, whether the student pursues later on a 
literary or a scientific course. The importance of a 
classical training is recognised by the Report of the 
Matriculation Examination Reorganisation Committee 
which recommends that, “no one will be allowed to 
obtain a degree in Arts unless he has at some stage 
passed a University Examination in a Classical 
Language.” The Report does not state the standard 
of the University Examination to be passed at some 
stage, and in the absence of any definite statement it 
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may safely be assumed that the standard elected by a 
candidate will be the lowest viz., the Matriculation 
standard. And if that be so, it would be as well to 
have a compulsory paper in a Classical language at 
the Matriculation stage. 

(2) The Vernaculars are developing on the soil of 
their connected Classical Languages supplemented by 
the inspiration drawn from Western culture. They 
have not yet reached that degree of development, and 
are not likely to reach it for many years to come, 
which would enable them to dispense with any further 
dependence on the Classical Languages. To replace 
them by the Vernaculars at the present stage of their 
development would not only effectively arrest the 
growth of the Vernaculars themselves, but prove fatal 
to the study of the Classical Languages, a systematic 
cultivation of, at any rate, the rudiments and funda- 
mental principles of which is essential for the growth 
of a healthy, vigorous and national mind. 

(3) The present policy of having a compulsory 
paper in a Classical Language at the Matriculation or 
School leaving stage offers a field of employment to a 
very large number of Pandits and Maulavis who are 
employed as teachers of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
in all High English Schools. The proposed changes 
will so far restrict the scope of their employment as 
practically to lead to the eventual extinction of this 
type of scholars who have hitherto kept alive, inspite 
of much discouragement, the study of the Classical 
Languages in our country. 

(4) A sound system of training for Indian youths 
should be based upon the treasures of Oriental Culture 
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as' preserved in the Classical Languages of India. 
Many illustrious thinkers and educationists, including 
Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore hold 
this view. I shall place the Mahatma’s opinion before 
you. He says, “In fact I deeply regret that 
1 could not acquire more Sanskrit, as much of 
it as I learnt later. No Hindu boy or girl 
should be without a sound knowledge of Sanskrit. 
I now think that in all Indian curricula of higher 
education there should be a place for Hindi, Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic and English besides of course, the 
Vernacular. This big list need not frighten any one. 
A scientific knowledge of one language makes a know- 
ledge of other languages very easy,’’ and to Rabindra- 
nath we turn for a testimony the value of which is 
incalculable in that he, more than any man alive in 
India, represents the vernacular culture of India in a 
measure unattained and unattainable by any body. 
Dr. Tagore says that “those who have to study Bengali 
must know Sanskrit for the sake of its thorough under- 
standing and also for mastering its best instrument 
of expression. It will be disastrous if students whose 
mother tongue is Bengali are allowed to neglect 
Sanskrit.’’ 

Study of Science is ever more important for our 
people if they do not wish to lag behind in the race 
of life and stagnate in a perpetual dust of obscurity. 

Sanskrit should be made Compulsory, 

I strongly recommend therefore that both these 
subjects, Sanskrit and Elementary Science, be made 
compulsory in the Matriculation Examination Syllabus 
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offering an opportunity for our students to Iseep up 
through the former a living link with their cultural 
wealth and through the latter a harmony with the 
spirit of the modern age,” On the scholastic side we 
are deeply impressed by what Professor C. R. Lanman, 
the greatest living savant among American orientalists 
says, that “Of all the Indo-European languages 
Sanskrit is incomparably well-adapted as an elementary 
study for the purposes of mental discipline in general 
and of rigorous linguistic training in particular. The 
transparency of its structure is absolutely unique. 
The various elements — prefix, root, derivative suffix, 
inflexional ending — which in synthesis constitute the 
word, are easily made the subject of quick and certain 
analysis by the veriest beginner. The habit and power 
of alert observation and of linguistic reflection are best 
won by the study of some foreign language. One 
single year of Sanskrit may, with proper books, be 
made so fruitful that any intending Anglicist, Hellenist 
or Latinist may well hesitate to forego the unmatched 
opportunity which it offers for winning a habit and a 
power that shall enable him to use his English or his 
Greek or his Latin vigorously and effectively.” Mr. 
E. F. Oaten, lately our Director of Public Instruction, 
also has expressed the opinion that “Indian Renais- 
sance must be based, in a considerable measure upon 
India’s ancient history and literature.” Even in the 
case of a pure scientist, a knowledge of a Classical 
Language conduces to clear thinking and expression. 
To make the study of a Classical Language optional 
at the Matriculation stage amounts to a premature 
bifurcation and specialisation,---before the mental 
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faculty: of the student has begun to develop, so as to 
enable him to find out for himself what it is he has an 
aptitude for. 

(5) Although the Classical Languages have been 
put in the list of a large number of optional subjects, 
it would appear that the option is not likely to be, and 
perhaps surely will not be exercised in favour of these 
Languages, as some of the alternative subjects are 
admittedly much easier, tempting the candidates to offer 
one or the other, the latter in preference to the former. 
Whoever has heard of human nature taking recourse 
to what are not “short cuts.” 

(6) The moral and religious life of an Indian is 
most intimately connected with the wisdom of their 
forefathers as enshrined in the classical texts, and no 
policy of education can be wiser than that which 
encourages acquaintance with the original, rather than 
through translations which hardly ever preserve the 
spirit of the original. 

(7) It may be argued that a classical language will 
be of no use in the college course for a student of 
Science. That argument has been worn threadbare by 
qualified men and combated effectively by a scientist 
so eminent as Sir Praphulla Chandra Ray. It may 
similarly be argued that Algebra is a useless study 
for an Arts student, as it has no bearing on our daily 
life. If some boys find a Classical Language distaste- 
ful, there are others who abhor Mathematics. Will 
any educationist therefore, make Mathematics optional 
to accommodate such students ? The average, normal 
student who will devetop into the normal cultured man 
should be taken into consideration in framing a curri- 
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culum ; and for the normal cultured man some acquain- 
tance with literature, ancient and modem, in an 
ancient language and in modem languages, is equally 
necessary along with some knowledge of Mathematics 
and the Sciences. On what principle, one fails to 
understand, can Algebra or Geomerty be insisted upon 
in the higher school stage, to the entire neglect of 
Sanskrit, or Persian, or Arabic, in a country like India 
where they form the bases of our Hindu and Moslem 
cultures, and have a far greater bearing on our life 
and dominating influence over our thought than, say. 
Algebra has? 

(8) The unpopular character of the proposed 
changes has evoked a strong and widespread agitation 
on the platform and in the press. And rest assured 
gentlemen, the agitation is sure to grow in volume, 
and eventually become irresistible when the denational- 
ising character of the move is recognised. 

Excellence of the Sanskrit Language. 

Gentlemen, so far as I am concerned I can speak 
of the language of my fore-fathers, but I feel that what 
as a Brahmin I say of the Sanskrit Language, apply 
with ^qual force to Arabic and Persian, the latter, the 
sweet language of Hafez and Omar with whom every 
one of you, Hindu or Mahomedan is familiar. Nearly 
a century ago when Professor Bopp first published his 
Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin and Gothic, all hands in Europe were against 
him. So much so, that the so-called Philosopher 
Dugald Stewart, as the representative of the then 
European culture, asserted with emphasis that the 
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whole of the Sanskrit language, and the whole of the 
Sanskrit literature, mind, a literature extending over 
3000 years, and larger in magnitude than the ancient 
literatures of Greece and Rome put together was a 
forgery of those wily priests, the Brahmins. Those 
days however, are gone past and we are in the midst 
of the period when, thanks to the intellectual, moral, 
speculative and theological greatness and excellence of 
our Swami Vivekananda and Dr. Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, there is not a solitary cultured mind whether 
in the East or in the West, which does not aspire to 
drink in the well of that most wonderful language the 
Sanskrit, and exchange ideas with the fellow workers 
in the construction of the fundamental concepts of 
humanity, with the fathers of the most natural of 
natural religions, with the makers of the most trans- 
parent of mythologies, with the expositors of the most 
certain philosophy and the givers of the most elaborate 
laws. It is not a language which can be relegated to 
oblivion. 

Gentlemen, I am not a great Sanskritist, and I 
do not pretend to be one, but I feel a legitimate pride 
in thinking that in my family, as in many other 
notable families in Calcutta and in the province, — we 
make Sanskrit, the language of our forefathers, the 
basis of our children's education, and, let me assure 
you, that we have never regretted it. I might even 
put it as high as that modern European classical 
scholarship, scholarship in Latin and Greek not infre- 
quently has drawn its inspiration from Sanskrit litera- 
ture. “As soon, however, as Sanskrit stepped into 
the midst of these languages,” says Prof. Max 
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Muller, “there came light and warmth and mutual 
recognition. They all ceased to be strangers, and 
each fell of its own accord into its right place. 
Sanskrit was the eldest sister of them all, and could tell 
of many things which the other members of the family 
had quite forgotten.” In the opinion of the highest 
authorities Sanskrit has imparted to the whole history 
of man a reality which it never possessed before. 

Essentially a living language. 

It has often been urged gentlemen, that Sanskrit 
is a dead language. It is dead, but behind its death it 
has left a vitality from which all the living language 
of India, whether Aryan or Dravidian, draw their life 
and soul, in fact their highest inspiration. Those of 
you gentlemen, who are familiar with the extraordinary 
development of the Bengali language, so as to entitle 
it to take its place by the side of world languages, or 
the development of Marathi, Guzrati, the Hindi, and 
the South Indian languages such as Tamil and Telegu, 
will bear me out that even a limited knowledge of 
Sanskrit greatly facilitates the acquisition of knowledge 
of the Vernaculars of India. This is a point which has 
been urged so often with irreproachable arguments by 
men better qualified than myself to speak on the subject, 
that I will not repeat them here, but I will take the 
liberty of reminding you of a very appropriate argu- 
ment which the greatest oriental Savant of the last 
century placed before us, namely, that between one 
who knows Sanskrit and Hindi or Bengali and another, 
who knows Hindi or Bengali only there is about the 
same difference in their power of forming an intelligent 
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appreciation of India, its inhabitants, its philosophy, 
its religion, its culture, its traditions and above all 
its genius, as there is between a traveller who visits 
Italy with a knowledge of Latin, and the party 
personally conducted to Rome and Venice and Verona 
by Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons, the tourists’ 
agents. Behind its death Sanskrit has left a literature 
which upon the bibliographical computation of the 
Government of India, made half a century ago, in the 
early eighties, numbered over ten thousand manus- 
cripts. I have not the latest figure available before me, 
but even as it is, as I have said already it is more 
than the whole classical literature of Greece and Italy 
put together. To the historian of the human race, to 
the student of the development of the human mind, 
these manuscripts I venture to say, are true represen- 
tatives of India from age to age. The true history of 
the world must always be gathered from a few leading 
lights of the literature of the country, and as we 
measure the Himalayas by the height of the Mount 
Everest, our measure of India must be judged by the 
poets of the Vedas, the speculative thinkers of the 
Upanishads, the philosophers of the Vedanta and the 
argumentators of the Sankhya System. It is there- 
fore, that Sir William Jones in England, and Hcerder 
and Goethe in Germany, spoke of the Sanskrit language 
in terms of highest admiration. Gentlemen, if they 
did not represent the culture and the best minds of 
their respective countries, I do not know who did. 
Writing in the Asiatic Journal a century ago. Professor 
Horace Hawman Wilson said that “every one 
acquainted with the spoken speech of India knows 
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perfectly well that its elevation to the dignity and use- 
fulness of a written speech has depended, and must 
still depend upon its borrowing, largely from its 
parents or kindred source ; that no man who is ignorant 
of Sanskrit can write Hindustani or Bengali with 
elegance, or purity, or precision, and that the con- 
demnation of Classical Languages to oblivion would 
consign the dialects to utter helplessness and irretriev- 
able barbarism.” Gentlemen, if that held good in 
1830 1 sa3' that it holds good with greater force today. 
The language of the original Upanishads which must 
ever occup}^ a prominent place in the sacred literature 
of the Indo-Aryans cannot be obliterated from the 
face of the earth. The philosophical speculations 
which the language contains are sublime productions 
of the human mind. They are the most ancient monu- 
ments of philosophical conceptions and, as such, they 
are far more advanced both in the depth and the lofti- 
ness of their ideas and opinion than any of the great 
schools, whether, anterior or posterior to Socrates. 
These speculative thinkers of the East contributed 
through the medium of Sanskrit largely to the forma- 
tion of the civil and domestic polity and directed the 
whole tone of moral ordinances. They are considered 
with abundant reasons as the highest authorities on 
which the various systems of philosophy are said to 
rest. Gentlemen, it would be an act of vandalism to 
be a party to the obliteration of the Sanskrit language, 
or of the classical languages of India. I go further and 
say that any suggestion even, of the obliteration of 
the classical languages of India, Persian, Arabic and 
Sanskrit deserves our highest condemnation. The 
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proposed changes are enough to make Schopenhaur the 
greatest of early German philosophers, who in one 
solitary Sanskrit book found the solace of his life and 
also the solace of his death, and scholars and savants 
like Goldstucker, and Whitney, and Max Muller, and 
Cowell, turn in their graves. It is a proposal whose 
effect upon the growth of nationalism in India may be 
discouraging for, it is only in the mirror of the past 
that you see your future. 



Address delivered before the Taltola Public Library. 
July 1, 1931. 


Utility of a Library. 

Gentlemen, 

I appreciate the high honour you have done me by 
inviting me to perform what I consider a very pleasant 
function, and I assure you, that in accepting your invi- 
tation, I had to disappoint many other friends who ex- 
pected that I should be with them in the discharge of 
presidential function in connection with activities of 
another nature. But none of them was half as interest- 
ing as the one to which I have been called by your 
generosity this afternoon. Rest assured gentlemen, 
that none of them appealed to me as much as the func- 
tion that we are performing now. The Taltola Public 
Library is an institution which has nearly half a 
century’s history behind it, and I am told, that its 
commencement was very very humble. I will assure 
you that that is one of the reasons why my admiration 
for what you have been able to achieve during these 
years, is so considerable. You have grown to be an 
institution of importance and public benefit to the 
people of the locality. 

Dr. Durga Churn and Surendranath — national assets. 

Gentlemen, when I think of Taltola, I am 
naturally reminded of the great personality who 
lived and died in this quarter and made Taltola 
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famous in the history of Calcutta. That was 
a genius who made the medical profession honoured, 
respected and implicitly relied upon throughout the 
province and perhaps outside it. The name of Durga 
Charan is to this day a name to conjure with in our 
society, no matter how strongly armed with brilliant 
degrees and other qualifications professional men of 
today may be. That is not all gentlemen, for, when 
again I think of Taltola in later days I am filled with 
wonder and admiration that how was it possible for 
one particular quarter of Calcutta to have produced 
one after another geniuses of gigantic proportions. 
Surendranath remains for all times alive in the annals 
of India, as a nation-builder and a patriot, whose 
unselfish devotion to his motherland will ever illumine 
the pages of history. Personally gentlemen, I feel that 
if we are politically advanced in any sense, and if we 
expect to make further advancement in the near future, 
that is due to Surendranath, the Surendranath, who 
laid the foundation of nationalism in the seventies of 
the last century, the, Surendranath from every fibre of 
whose being a ray and spark went forth throughout the 
country to generate and broadcast nationalism in India. 

Gentlemen, I congratulate you upon being the 
residents of a locality which produced these mighty 
figures, father and son in the history of our country. 
If their names remain as a permanent national asset, 
I have no doubt that the name of Taltola will remain 
green in the memory of generations yet unborn. That 
such a locality should possess a Public Library such as 
the Taltola Public Library, is only in the fitness of 
things and going through some of your annual reports. 
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I rejoice to find that your progress throughout these 
48 years has been slow but steady. The institution is 
giving opportunities to those, who take an interest in 
the maintenance of an institution of this nature, to 
cultivate virtues of self-help, of organisation and 
of proper management of an institution of the size, 
importance and utility of the Taltola Public Library as 
a stepping stone to the management of larger institu- 
tions. And as I see it, gentlemen, I cannot think that 
you will look to larger institutions elsewhere, for the 
energy and devotion with which I am informed you 
manage this institution. I feel sure that in course of 
time it will develop into one of the most popular and 
most important public institutions in the Metropolitan 
City of Calcutta. 

Gentlemen, if you will permit me the liberty I 
cannot render you better service than to advise you to 
be always true to the noble ideals of the founders of 
this institution. It should always be your ambition 
to take a leaf out of the books of those founders of the 
institution who were actuated by no other motive than 
to do good to their community and the people of the 
locality. Their devotion, self-sacrifice and spirit of 
harmony in the promotion of the library ought to be 
your guiding mottoes. You can not do better justice 
to yourselves nor to those for whom you exist. 

Capt. J. N. Bannerjee. 

Gentlemen, what pleases me most is to find that 
you are under the very able guidance of a gentleman 
for whom I, and, indeed the whole country, has got 
the highest respect, I mean my friend Capt. J. N. 

11 
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Banerjee. You will agree with me that if the elder 
brother was the champion of the political uplift of 
the country the younger has been untiring in his 
efforts to set up the ideal of the physical uplift of the 
country. He believes in mens sana in corpore sano. 
A man of mature judgment and genuine sympathy 
he is an asset in any institution to which he belongs 
just as the expert knowledge of the keeping, preserva- 
tion and cataloguing of books of my friend and rela- 
tion Babu Norendra Nath Ganguli, who has rendered 
whole-hearted service to the cause and well-being of 
this library, is invaluable to institutions of this 
character. 

Gentlemen, I feel that the Taltola Public Library 
has a great future before it, and I hope that you will 
spare no pains to utilise the opportunities you have in 
setting up an ideal institution in the country and 
doing good to the people of the locality, I wish you 
gentlemen. God-speed. 



Prize distribution of the Sarada Charan Aryan Institution. 
Tuesday, the 13th October, 1932. 


Gentlemen, 

I have been requested to give away the prizes this 
afternoon, and I have very great pleasure in doing so, 
particularly as I have watched the records achieved by 
the successful students with interest, and feel that 
they thoroughly deserve them. 

The Sarada Charan Institution has created a 
record for itself. Making a humble beginning nearly 
half a century ago under condition:^ which were neither 
favourable nor encouraging, the institution soon made 
its existence felt through the indefatigable exertion 
and devotion of one man, one, of whom we Bengalees 
are proud. Babu Sarada Charan Mitter was no 
ordinary man. Apart from the foundation of this 
institution, whether as a scholar or as a lawyer he had 
few equals in his time. As a Judge of the High Court 
he has left a record which might well be coveted by 
those coming on the bench after him. There was no 
sphere of activity in the social or intellectual life of our 
community in which Babu Sarada Charan was not 
deeply interested, nay, did not take a leading part, 
and to the betterment of which he did not contribute a 
large and substantial share. And of this I cannot give 
you a better example than the Sarada Charan Institu- 
tion which testifies to the original idea of its great 
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founder. The institution is his own memorial, where 
alas, his country has failed to raise one and do more. 
I venture to say gentlemen, that the ideas of the founder, 
if and when carried to fruition would leave none in our 
country undisciplined or irreligious, immoral or illi- 
terate. The instruction that is imparted here is on 
national lines and through the medium of the verna- 
cular, of which Babu Scyrada Charan Mitter himself was 
an ardent devotee. And it is gratifying to note that his 
worthy son, my friend Babu Sarat Kumar Mitter is 
doing his best to realise the ideals of his father. The 
mantle of a great man has fallen on worthy shoulders. 

It is gratifying also to note gentlemen, that 
through days, fair and foul, the authorities of the 
School have been able to maintain the noble ideals and 
principles of its great founder to whose liberality and 
the self sacrifice of members of its staff the institution 
owes its outstanding position among educational insti- 
tutions of this great city. 

But gentlemen, the time has long since gone by 
when people, and specially parents, thought that no 
other lessons were to be learnt in school than the 
lessons of the class room and nowadays we recognise 
that, besides improving a boy’s physical development 
and health, the playing fields teach him many things 
which he cannot obtain from books alone. Games teach 
you how to “keep a stiff upper lip’’ when you are 
beaten, not to become “swollen headed’’ when you are 
successful, and above all to keep on trying, whether 
at work or at play. For our whole life is a race — a 
struggle in which the weakest shall fall behind. There 
is so much competition nowadays in ever3rthing, that 
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unless a man is prepared to put every ounce of his 
energy into his work he cannot hope to reach the top 
of the ladder of success. So I hope all of you, young 
people who hear me will remember how you have 
gained your prizes, viz., by doing your best. Now, if 
you carry this idea out in your lives generally, and 
do your best, — of course, for others may beat you, but 
your best according to your abilities and opportunities, 
you will be astonished how quickly you will be able 
to come to the front. And you, who, are unsuccessful 
today will remember that there are other races to win 
and that in the long run there is always a reward for 
the man who perseveres and is a “trier”. 

“If what shone afar so grand. 

Turn to nothing in your hand. 

On again the merit lies. 

In the striving, not the prize.” 

But no man can be strong in combat, as in com- 
petition, unless his heart is right and strong, and in 
the right order for work. In physical as well as in 
moral exercises and far more in intellectual achieve- 
ments his heart must be right. 

My young friends, I will not detain you longer. 
Remember, if you can, my advice. Do your best, and 
no body can do better than his best, and leave the 
result and the verdict to the judge. I heartily con- 
gratulate the successful students to whom I have just 
handed the prizes and shall expect them to give better 
accounts of themselves next year when those who have 
stood behind this year will no doubt enter the list. 



Address delivered before the Entally Bandhab Sanity. 
December 20th, 1933. 


Gentlemen of the Entally Bandhab Samity, 

It was Lord Russell of Killowen, late Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who said that those who know law 
do not practise it, and those who practise law do not 
know it. The same formula might be applied to the 
game of Bridge, so far as I am concerned. I am dis- 
posed to believe that those who know how to play a 
good game of Bridge do not speak upon it, and those 
who speak upon it know the least about the game. 
You will believe me gentlemen, when I say that I am 
one such person. I cannot say that I have never 
played it, for that would be untrue, but what I do say 

is that, I have never seriously entered into the spirit 

1 

of the game when I have m3'self played it, or when I 
have watched a good game being played by some of 
my friends. I do not know the reason why I have 
never been able to take to it quite seriously. It may 
be, because either the game is too poetic and I am too 
prosaic, or because the game is too prosaic and I am 
too poetic. I am disposed to think gentlemen, that 
it is the former more than the latter which impells me 
always to lose a game, no matter whether I play with 
my betters or with my inferiors. You gentlemen, who 
have taken a creditable part in the tournament, the 
merits of which we are here to recognise this afternoon. 
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will be able to tell me what it is in my nature or my 
temper which does not quite fit in with the atmosphere 
of a game of bridge. But let me assure you gentlemen, 
that I know sufficient about bridge to tell you that it 
is a highly artistic game, requiring patience and ability 
to study your opponent’s mind, more than his hand, 
so correctly and effectively that it would enable you 
to steal a march over him. I am sure I know sufficient 
about Bridge to take a defeat quietly, patiently and 
cheerfully. That is a virtue I have carefully learnt 
and sedulousl}^ cultivated. It is also a game of bluff. 
Your opponent tries to bluff 3^ou and upon your ability 
to estimate how much in your opponent is bluff and 
how much is genuine, as indicated in his physiognomy, 
depends the success that you achieve. Thus far 
gentlemen, I know of Bridge and no further. Speak- 
ing for myself, I can never study physiognomy, and 
I take every plaj^er at the game to be a simple little 
creature, unless and until I have found that he has 
beaten me hollow. And this in spite of the very high 
reputation that I enjo^”^ among my “bridgite” friends 
of being a cautious player. Believe me gentlemen, 
I am cautious and want to play a cautious game, but 
perhaps far too cautious so as not to venture a skilful 
game and risk a win. The discomfiture disappoints 
me, and makes me fight shy of my opponent, so that, 
I avoid taking a hand against him thereafter, and dis- 
cretion being the better part of valour, I avoid playing 
against him rather than make a determined attempt 
to study his mind and art. T long to play with him 
as his partner rather than against him. In this way, 
I am beginning to feel that I am a capital person to 
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play with every body, never against any body, that 
is as far as I have progressed in the game of Bridge. 
My greatest delight is when ‘having none’ I get an 
opportunity to trump my opponent’s ace, though in 
pursuit of that delight I have never hitherto trumped 
my partner. That would be a remarkable feat to be 
sure. But gentlemen, the game that some of you have 
played, as appears from your record is truly remark- 
able, and I congratulate you upon having been success- 
ful in making the game so popular in this city. In 
this connection, I would like to impress upon you the 
dangers of allowing high stakes to enter into your 
practice of the game, for, the moment you do that all 
the healthy spirit — ^the sporting spirit vanishes and 
disappears, and you reduce the game to the artifices 
of a professional card player. Beware of that when 
3^ou appreciate the fascination of the game, the fascina- 
tion that impels ‘bridgites’ to devote hours at a stretch 
to it. It is a pleasing feature to note that to this game 
you gentlemen of the Entally Bandhab Samity have 
added various other features. As a social club the 
Samity has achieved considerable success. As a care- 
relieving institution the Bandhab Samity deserves to 
be cordially supported by every member of the locality. 
Again as an institution where exchange of ideas of a 
more serious nature is encouraged and cultivated, I 
have no doubt that the Entally Bandhab Samity 
occupies a place high among social institutions of this 
nature. There is no doubt that my friends, the 
ordinary Bengali gentlemen, deserve a complete 
relaxation after their day’s work is over, and I, for 
my part should like Samities of this description 
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and with similar objects being established in all parts 
of the town, in every Para, if that were possible. You 
will remember gentlemen, that in the days of our 
fathers and grand-fathers, there were, as a matter 
of fact, Samities and clubs of this description to which 
membership was both voluntary and free. Those 
were in the houses, I mean, Baitak-khanas of popular 
and well-to-do men of the locality where invariably a 
number of select friends used to meet and make them- 
selves merry over their game of cards or Dash-Panchis 
and a game of chess. These Samities never cost the 
gentleman in whose Baitak-khana they used to meet 
anything beyond a few pice worth of Pan and a few 
pice worth of tobacco. But the cordiality they gene- 
rated amongst the regular attendants thereof was of 
a remarkable character. Through good and evil days 
they stood by each other, and the sympathy one felt 
for the other was unbounded. Each one was a brother 
unto the other, and you often found that without being 
relations they were attached to each other such as 
even relations seldom are. The Bandhab Samity I 
am glad to notice, is realising that happy condition in 
its own sphere, and I congratulate the members again 
for having set up an ideal before us which I should 
advise them to popularise within the City as best as 
they can. You have made a good beginning by 
inaugurating the Rajendro Shield, a fine illustration 
of a noble spirit of cordiality that game alone can 
generate. Following this event, if you will permit it, 
I will suggest you to put forth all your energies to 
organise Bridge associations of respectability every- 
where so as to form in course of time in its constituent 
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parts the nucleus of a distinguished tournament 
approximating the I. F. A. Shield for which I am told 
arrangements and an organization are in contemplation. 

^ntlemen, I am thankful to your President Rai 
Bahadur A. N. Das for having given me this oppor- 
tunity to meet you and make your acquaintance. The 
Rai Bahadur is an old friend of mine who is endowed 
with qualities of both head and heart, which go to 
establish cordiality amongst friends, and peace among 
antagonists. Gentlemen, I thank you again for having 
given me this opportxinity to come before you and say 
a word that was uppermost in my mind. But before 
I resume mv seat, I shall, with your leave and on your 
behalf, congratulate the Rai Bahadur upon the honour 
done to him by the Gk>vernment. 



Manorama Memorial Cup (Football). 
August 28th, 1932. 


Gentlemen, 

You are doubtless anticipating the usual speech 
from the Chair, and I will not keep you in suspense 
very long, nor tire your patience. The Report of the 
Tournament showing its position, and the results 
achieved hitherto have already been placed before you. 
And for all this, no small credit is due to my friend 
the Hon’ble Susil Sinha, your worthy President, 
whose enthusiasm for the success of the Tournament 
is only exceeded by his determination to make it a 
premier tournament for our young friends in the City. 
You will have noticed that the competition in which 
the Club has been engaged was numerous, and I have 
reason to believe, more considerable than in the pre- 
vious years. Your membership list is increasing, and 
with it your subscription list. These are very satis- 
factory features, and I wish that in the coming year 
the promoters of this Tournament will be able to show 
a more glorious account than they have hitherto had. 
What 1 desire to see in connection with this Tourna- 
ment is a sound respectable balance sheet. I am glad 
to see gentlemen, that games and sports are in this 
country assuming the importance of national institu- 
tions and I do not think that football was ever more 
popular than it is at the present day. Thanks to the 
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remarkable achievements of the Mohan Bagan, the 
Aryan, the Kumartuli, and the Wari, football bids 
fair to be a game in which the Bengalee youths shall 
in the near future be very very proficient. The young 
folk who have given such a creditable account of them- 
selves in the “Manorama Cup” Tournament may well 
be considered as the rising hopes of their elders and 
seniors in the game, who may sooner or later be making 
room for those whom we see around us. What man 
has done man may do. I hope the day is not far 
distant when these young friends of ours will take 
their share of credit in the game which has become 
practically the national sports of Bengal, but my young 
friends, you must learn to take defeat in as sports- 
manlike a spirit as victory, for both are equal tests of 
character, which, after all, is the foundation upon 
which the nation must be built. There is a good deal 
to be said about the game, but as many of you present 
here, are much more familiar with the theory and the 
practice of it, I will spare you my theories as to the 
mode of playing it, and, my moral reflections, I am 
sure, you will be content to take, like the report, as 
read. Gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you 
have done me by calling me to this Chair, which I do 
not propose to leave without heartily congratulating 
those who have earned their credit in this Tournament. 
The Winners and the Runners-up in this Tournament 
deserve our hearty commendation. 



At die Annual Meeting of the Cornwallis Square Water Sports. 
August 25th, 1934. 


Gentlemen, 

Some days ago when my friend Lt.-Col., Barwell, 
your Vice-President, very kindly requested me to come 
and preside over this function, I was doubtful if he 
had made the right selection. Not having been a 
swimmer at any time, nor having been a sportsman 
in any period of my life, I felt, if, what I could say 
about swimming and sports in general, should interest 
you. But then, the thought that, if upon these grounds 
I hesitated to accept the invitation, I should not be 
doing justice to myself. Gentlemen, I have all my 
life been a keen and enthusiastic supporter of sports, 
in any form, on land or in water, without being a 
sportsman myself. And so far as water-sports are 
concerned, they are all allied to and connected with 
swimming. I cannot imagine any body lacking in 
the offer of the highest encouragement to the spread 
of the spirit of water-sports and practice of swimming. 
Before our eyes the spectre of the Seebpur boat disaster 
some years back is still vivid. Gentlemen, how mourn- 
fully and sorrowfully we remember those days when 
that tragedy took place and plunged a number of 
families into grief and calamity. 

It gratifies me beyond reckoning to see how 
enthusiastically our youngmen have taken to swim- 
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ming which is only the preliminary stage of water 
sports, some of the finest of which we have been 
privileged to witness this afternoon. The achieve- 
ments of Mr. Prafulla Ghose have filled us Bengalis, 
with pride, pride in the future of young Bengal. 
Mr. Ghose has set an example to you which I have 
every hope will not be lost on you. What he has been 
able to achieve should be achieved by many. Only 
the other day you heard from my friend Dr. Sir 
Upendra Nath Brahmachary how swimming was 
assiduously practised in early days in different 
countries and particularly in India. Even now in, the 
villages of Bengal, in the countryside you come across, 
quite a large percentage of the male population able 
to swim, and a fair proportion of even the womenfolk 
being able to swim with ease. It is only in Calcutta 
where you find the practice of swimming, like many 
other healthy and health-giving practices, neglected. 
The example of Profulla Kumar Ghose, and of my 
young friends, some of whom have entertained us with 
their feats today, are worthy of commendation and 
imitation. There is nothing in the world which helps 
one to form his character as sports, and here I make 
no distinction between sports on land and in water. 
One is as good and helpful as the other. Gentlemen, 
mere struggle for political rights, or, if you want a 
more favourite expression, I will call it emancipation, 
is not every thing. Ours should be a many sided 
struggle, political, economical, and physical. It is 
difiicult to say which is more important than the other. 
But, for my present pu'rpose, I shall consider the last 
to be more important than the rest, for, with physical 
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improvement and development yon are always a better 
citizen and therefore, a better economic being. When 
yonr economic conditions and virtnes are of the best, 
rest assnred yonr political rights are within yonr grip. 
If we look at sports from this point of view, I am snre 
it will not be long before we shall feel that we are a 
nation strong in physique, and all that follows from it. 

I repeat again, that I am most highly gratified 
at being in your midst today and I thank my friends 
of this Association, and specially Lt.-Col. Barwell, 
for having given me this opportunity to join you in 
congratulating those who have acquitted themselves 
creditably in the sports before us, and in offering my 
most sincere encouragement to those who have not 
come up to the mark. Better luck next time, but do 
not lose sight of the fact that the practice of this form 
of sport helps you to save yourself, no less than it 
helps you to save others. 

Before I resume my seat I shall ask you gentle- 
men to join me in offering our heartfelt thanks to 
Mrs. Barwell who has so kindly distributed the prizes 
to the winners and has encouraged us by her genial 
presence here this afternoon. 



Kumartuli Adiletic Sports. 


Gentlemen and Members of the 

Kumartuli Institute, 

I have recently been speaking fairly frequently at 
sports meetings. The subject of sports is one upon 
which you cannot exhaust all you have to say. It is 
a pastime every aspect of which has its peculiar value 
in the making of the man and the up-building of the 
nation. There is no recreation that I know of or I can 
think of more invigorating than sports. It is a pastime 
upon which you build your youth to enable you to last 
till old age in sound health. It is a pastime again 
which enables you to build up your character more 
than almost anything else that we can think of. It is 
a pastime again which teaches you how best to accom- 
modate yourselves to varied conditions and environ- 
ments of your lives. It is yet a pastime with the help 
of which you get more opportunities to study human 
nature and character and profit by them. In short, 
gentlemen, I do not know of any occupation the result 
of which has such an abiding influence upon our 
character, judgment and above all humanitarian feel- 
ings as sports. If I were asked to point to any parti- 
cular occupation which conduces to the well-being of the 
social man more effectively than another I would say, 
it is sports. Gentlemen of the Kumartuli Institute, 
I congratulate you upon the very successful arrange- 
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ments you made for the display of sports this evening, 
and the significant encouragement that you offer to 
young men of Calcutta, to win numberless cups and 
other trophies the possession of which would, I have 'no 
doubt, be a matter of pride, for all those who have 
won them. They undoubtedly are the future hopes of 
the nation, and so far as I am concerned, I derive no 
small amount of courage and hope that the young men 
who have acquitted themselves so creditably this after- 
noon, quite as much as their brethren of the sporting 
denomination in the country, will help to build up an 
India of which we all shall be proud. If I were given 
the chance of beginning my life over again, rest 
assured gentlemen, I shall not neglect to let sports 
enter into my life such as you have done. I regret 
that in my early days I neglected it and feel that 
I should have adopted it. It is on that account that 
I never miss an opportunity to encourage the sporting 
habit in every young man, — all in the belief that the 
sportsman as a rule is more loyal, more faithful and 
altogether more manly than one who is not. But 
gentlemen, when I see the list of brilliant men who 
have preceded me in this chair, beginning with His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal, continuing with 
eminent personalities like Sir George Rankin and 
Sir Rajendra Mukherjee, I marvel at my own impudence 
to have agreed to preside over this function this after- 
noon. It may be presumptuous on my part, but I am 
glad that I am here to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to have a frank talk with 
my young friends, the competitors this afternoon. As 
I say, I have a sneaking partiality for sports in their 
• 32 
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various forms as practised in India in days gone by. 
They had gone out of fashion and one feels hopeful 
that they are, at least some of them are, coming back 
into vogue. My own impression is that there is not 
less science and agility in some of the Indian sports 
such as Ha-du-du and others of that description than 
the sports which we have adopted in modern days. 
It is only a suggestion that I make to the Kumartuli 
Institute of which my esteemed friend the Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter is the head, that 
being a premier body for the encouragement of sports 
in Calcutta, it is upto them to encourage in every 
possible manner the revival of the sports of India. 

Be that as it may gentlemen, let me congratulate 
my young friends, the winners in the various events 
and also all those who have taken part in them. 
I thank you gentlemen, for having supported me so 
patiently and considerably in this Chair, and also for 
having given me this opportunity to witness what 
I have witnessed this afternoon with the greatest 
delight. 



Prize distribution of the Shambazar Tennis Club. 


Gentlemen, 

I have recently been speaking so often at these 
meetings of games and sports that I do not know if 
I have got anything new to tell you this afternoon. 
I am however pleased to see the few sets of games 
played before us. Some of the players are such as 
would do credit to any lawn tennis association. Tennis 
no doubt is a gentle game, nonetheless to be an expert 
in tennis one has got to be agile and active no less 
than in any other game. Tennis again is a game 
which to my mind suits certain temperaments better 
than others. It is soothing to the eye and agreeable 
to the senses when you play on the green, grassy, 
velvety, and, for all that, springy court which leaves 
such a marked contrast to the hard court. Hard court 
tennis is good enough for something like a practice, but 
gentlemen, I fully believe that the hard court player is 
never in good form on the green court, practice and play 
on which, if environment and occupation should be 
believed to influence one’s judgment and mould one’s 
temperament and character, helps one’s mind to be 
green, his temperament to be placid and his judgment 
to be elastic. The best game is played on the green 
court, and the devoted player prefers this to any other, 
just as the genuine lover of the game desires to see it 
played thereon. Tennis again is a game which suits 
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certain physical systems better than others. Whether 
you want a gentle or a violent exercise of your muscular 
system you cannot do better than to take to tennis. 
When you want just enough exercise for your muscles 
and your lungs, you play only one set. When you 
want more exercise than that, you play two sets and 
I am quite sure that after one has had as many as 
five or six sets, as some of you have had this 
afternoon, he has had almost as much exercise as 
any other game or sport can give him. It is here, 
I think, that the superiority of tennis over many other 
games of a gentle nature lies. Gentlemen, you will 
pardon me if I do not say more. I am really in a 
desperate hurry to go back to look after the arrange- 
ments for my nephew’s wedding this evening. In fact, 
I was doubtful if I should be able to compress myself 
for this function within the short time — very short time 
at my disposal this afternoon. But I am glad that I have 
been able to squeeze myself in, as I was eager, that 
somehow I should, if only to give myself the pleasure 
of being in your company for however short a time. 
I wish I could stay longer, but long or short, believe 
me gentlemen, I shall not fail to carry with me pleasant 
recollections of what I have seen this afternoon. But 
I cannot go away without heartily congratulating those 
who have distinguished themselves this afternoon in 
this field. Not less do we appreciate the merits of 
those who come after them. 

Let me thank you, Mr. President and Mr. Vice- 
President of this organisation for having given me the 
opportunity to come’’ here and be present at the 
competition. 



Address delivered at the Annual test of the 
Mohan Bagan Sports. 


Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to be with you this 
afternoon and to discharge a function which has been 
imposed upon me by my dear and very old friend, 
Mr. D. N. Basu, your popular Secretary. Gentlemen, 
of Mr. Basu, I will say no more than that his sweet 
and affable temper makes him one of the most loveable 
creatures that you have ever come across, and that is 
not all. His ardent nature and genuine sincerity are 
responsible for the enthusiasm with which he takes up 
all matters connected with sports. He has been your 
popular Secretary for a number of years, and I have 
every reason to believe that you have never wanted a 
change. T will go further and say that, you shall never 
want a change. The history of the Mohan Bagan 
Club is almost the life history of Mr. D. N. Basu, and 
indeed of the Basu family. Mr. D. N. Basu has made 
Mohan Bagan a part of his life. Gentlemen, I cannot 
think that we in this Mohan Bagan Club can be under 
better guidance and better counsel. If Mohan Bagan 
is an institution dear to every Bengali, it is because 
Mohan Bagan has by sheer dint of merit endeared 
itself to every one of us. There is no other institu- 
tion that I know of which has a more brilliant and 
glorious record than the Mohan Bagan. How well 
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I remember the day in the year 1911, it is now 
20 years back that the whole Bengali nation, for the 
matter of that, the whole of India, went in raptures 
over the significant victory in the Shield matches. 
How well we remember following every movement and 
every step of the Mohan Bagan Team in other parts 
of India, such as in Bombay and in Simla, where the 
team of which we are proud was within an ace of 
winning the Rover Cup and the Durand Cup. Tennis 
however, has not been recognised to be one of Mohan 
Bagan’s great achievements, and I wonder why it 
should be so. The early history of the Mohan Bagan 
Club commences with Tennis, and it is there where 
I desire the Club to earn as great a distinction as it 
has in other spheres of sporting activities. With great 
credit to itself it has maintained its position ever since 
1911, among the leading foot-ball teams. Both in foot- 
ball and in hockey it has had an unbroken record. 

I regret gentlemen, not to have been able to be 
present when you were witnessing the performances 
which the players have displayed to their credit this 
afternoon. Tennis, they say is a royal game, and it is 
a matter of record that in the early histories of England 
and France it was very popular with various kings. 
Louis X. was passionately fond of it. So desperately 
fond of tennis he was, that he risked his life over it. 
He died from a chill contracted after playing, and 
Charles V. was so deeply devoted to it that he could 
not bear the games of tennis being played by any body 
other than an aristocrat. In vain did he try to put a 
stop to the game being played by the lower classes. 
It became so popular. And will you believe it gentle- 
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men, as has been observed by a very distinguished 
Englishman, t think it was John Bright who said, that 
at one time in the 16th century Paris is said to have 
contained more tennis players than there were 
drunkards in England. Tennis therefore is a very old 
game, and a game with a long pedigree. It has been 
played by kings and its praise has been sung by kings 
and the king of poets, I mean Shakespeare, who in his 
famous play “Henry the V“ makes Henry say in 
reply to messengers from the Dauphin who had sent 
him present of Tennis Balls : — 

“When we have matched our rackets to these 

balls. 

We will, in France, by God’s grace, play a set. 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard. 
Tell him he hath made a match with such 

wrangler. 

That all the courts of France will be disturbed 

with chases.” 

You will realise gentlemen, that Shakespeare uses 
technical terms in the foregoing. But that only estab- 
lishes the fact that the terms were familiar in 
Elizabeth’s time. This is only a digression. The fact 
however remains that tennis is one of the most fascinat- 
ing games that yo;i can think of, and, I, in my humble 
capacity have sung its praises and virtues recently so 
often that I will not repeat them here lest they should 
be stale and threadbare. 

In our own days we have come across historic 
figures, great men as great tennis players. None of 
you, I feel sure, will dispute the title of Sir Edward 
Grey, now Lord Grey of Falloden, the man who held 
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the reins of the English Foreign office during the war, 
to be a champion of a high order. He has in his time 
been a champion tennis player and he held his title 
to the championship, not for a single year, but for a 
number of years. The Hon’ble Alfred Lyttleton, a 
scion of the Cobhams, was no less prominent upon the 
championship courts of the Queen’s Club in West 
Kensington than he was as Colonial Secretary to the 
British Government under the late Lords Salisbury 
and Balfour. I wish gentlemen, that some amongst 
those of you who have acquitted themselves so credit- 
ably this afternoon and whom we have met here to do 
honour will follow in the footsteps of those whom I 
have mentioned amongst others more or less prominent. 
This gentle game ought really to be more popular 
amongst our countrymen and I long for the day when 
we shall have in our midst more tennis players than 
there are race-goers. 

I thank the management of the Mohan Bagan Club 
most heartily for having called me to this Chair and 
given me the opportunity to spend the afternoon in 
the midst of friends whose willingness to forgive all 
my faults and other disqualifications with a genuine 
spirit of cordiality is a source of encouragement to me. 



At the Prize Distribation of the Boys Union 
Sports Association. 


Gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure to accept the kind 
invitation of the Boys’ Union Sports Association, to 
come and preside over the pleasant function this after- 
noon. It is a pleasure which I could not with justice 
to myself deny, even though I am not a sportsman, 
and have never been one. But gentlemen, I have 
always taken a keen interest in sports of every descrip- 
tion. Gentlemen, there is nothing in the world which 
cements the fellow feeling between man and man so 
much as sports. I have always found that the sportsman 
is a person who is charitable in his disposition, 
sympathetic in his feelings, and generous towards his 
rivals in the field. These are qualities which have to 
be acquired, unless one is endowed with them, and they 
are best acquired in the field, and not within the walls 
of yoirr study. Gentlemen, it is well-known that a 
healthy mind can only reside in a healthy body. That 
being so, I have no doubt that in developing your 
mental powers you will do all you can to build up your 
physical frame. By that I do not mean that you must 
be devoted, or, I was going to say addicted, to your 
sports as a professional man would, but that you should 
spare no pains to make yourselves men and, above all. 
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good citizens, which I believe, is more in the line of 
the sportsman than in that of one who is not. 

Gentlemen, having regard to the fact that my 
esteemed friend Sir Provash Chandra Mitter is the 
President of the Association, I have special reason to 
be interested in your Association. The function which 
you have imposed upon me is one which I gather from 
your reports has been discharged by eminent men 
whom I respect and whose friendship I value. Com- 
pared to my esteemed friend. Sir Rajendra Nath 
Mookerjee and the Hon’ble Raja Sir Manmatha Nath 
Roy Chaudhury who have preceded me in this Chair 
I am an insignificant person. But I may tell you that 
I do not yield even to them in my interest in sports. 

To those who have competed for the various events 
this afternoon I must give a word of encouragement. 
All of them have tried to come out top in their respec- 
tive events but they cannot all be first ; that is not in 
the nature of things. It is inevitable that one of them 
should win and the rest come after him. But my 
young friends, you must remember that the race 
is not always for the swiftest, it is often for 
the steadiest, and in that view I shall advise 
each one of you to tty and be steadier, and even 
steadiest next year so that all the competitors in each 
event may be bracketted equal. The most interesting 
feature of the sports to which we have witnessed this 
afternoon are the events in which the competitors were 
ladies and girls. They acquitted themselves creditably, 
and they deserve every encouragement at our hands. 
I congratulate the winners of the various events, and 
highly appreciate the endeavours made by others to 
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win the trophies. 1 only wish that they had all got 
them and in a true sportsmanlike spirit, I will venture 
to predict that they will all get them next year. 

Gentlemen, I thank you and particularly my 
friend Mr. S. C. Mitter, your Vice-President heartily 
for having invited me to discharge a function which 
has given me great pleasure. 



Address delivered at the Annual meeting of the 
Children’s Protection Society. 


Ladies and Genteemen, 

The privilege of seconding the proposal that is 
before you, namely, for a vote of thanks to the Hon’ble 
Lady Jackson has devolved upon me, and I feel proud 
to discharge that privilege. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
will not recapitulate to you the qualities of head and 
heart for which Lady Jackson is noted. No more shall 
I cover the ground which has already been laid before 
you by our worthy President Mr. Justice Costello. I 
will simply say that, mother as she is, she is more 
devotedly interested in the protection of children 
whether in India or anywhere else. The East may be 
East and the West may be West, but a mother is a 
mother all the world over, whether in the East or in 
the West, whether in the North or in the South, whose 
one interest in life is to maintain an improved moral 
tone in children whether of herself or of other mothers, 
her sisters. It is the mother again who is more directly 
interested in the Prevention of the public and private 
wrongs to children, and as I take it, these are the 
principal objects for which this Society was founded, 
and it exists. To the mother the beautiful character 
of the child is the music of the world. With Lady 
Jackson’s support and sympathy now, and in the 
future, I have no doubt our Society will thrive so as 
to be a Idessing to generations yet unborn, and to 
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humanity. If we in this Society should be able to carry 
out the provisions of the Bengal Children Act, and to 
supplement the bona fide insufficient means of parents 
to educate their children, and to help them to keep 
their children from moral danger and bad surround- 
ings, and otherwise help juvenile offenders and in- 
corrigible children, even though the last named are 
not covered by the Bengal Children Act, we shall have 
more than justified our existence. I have no doubt 
ladies and gentlemen, that in this mission of ours we 
have the sympathy and encouragement of Lady 
Jackson such as nothing else has, and my gratitude 
on behalf of the Society and of the Indian community 
to Lady Jackson is immense, and I have no doubt 
Lady Jackson will continue to take that interest in the 
welfare of the Society, in the protection of children in 
India which she has always done. With these words, 
ladies and gentlemen, I beg to second the proposal 
so ably moved by our President for a hearty vote of 
thanks to the Hon’ble Lady Jackson. 



Address delivered at the Calcutta Orphanage. 
April 22, 1931. 


Gentlemen, 

I am thankful to you for the honour you have 
done me by calfing upon me to occupy your chair this 
afternoon, and when I think of the eminent men, 
each one distinguished in his own sphere of activity, 
who have preceded me in this chair, I have special 
reason to be thankful to you. And even when I 
appreciate your liberality I cannot think that your 
choice of me has been quite wise. It has been more 
generous than wise. And because it is generous I 
feel that I have a difficult task to perform which, with 
your assistance I shall endeavour to discharge to the 
best of my ability. 

The Mother of Nation^s Orphans. 

Founded by that nobleman Bhai Pran K. Dutt 
and his devoted consort Sm. Khantomoni Dutt whom 
I would call the mother of the nation’s orphans, the 
Calcutta orphanage has now passed into a state of 
full-grown vigorous institution. The splendid work 
it has been doing year in and year out is recorded in 
the annual reports which show the early struggles it 
has had to make in order 'to satisfy a crying need in 
the second City of the Empire. In the early struggles 
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gentlemen, many of those whom we love and respect, 
and of those whose memory we admire and adore bore 
their part manfully, so as to do credit not only to 
themselves but also to the community to which they 
belonged. Among those the name of my esteemed 
friend Sir Rajendra Mookerjee whose life is an example 
of what honest efforts and ardent devotion to duty on 
the part of one not bom with a golden sjjoon in his 
mouth, can do in business, stands out prominent. 
The name of Dr. Chuni Lai Bose will ever figure in 
the history of this institution as one to whose devotion 
and unflinching care and attention the Calcutta 
Orphanage owes not a little of the life of great use- 
fulness which it has achieved. And fortunately for 
them they had for their co-ad jutor so ardent a person 
as my friend Rai Bahadur Kumar Manmatha Nath 
Mitter whose sympathy and co-operation in all things 
which contribute to the betterment of the well-being 
of our people is well known. And if gentlemen, the 
example of Mr. A. N. Das could be followed by each 
one of those taking interest in this institution and 
able to afford it there would be many homes in Calcutta 
which should serve the purpose of a small orphanage. 
Mr. Das the well-known Zamindar of 24-Perganas 
adopted a poor girl of 7 years and is now bringing 
her up as a member of his own family. It is a fine 
example worthy of imitation by every one of you, for, 
I cannot believe that there is any one present here 
who cannot afford to undertake the upkeep of one girl 
or one boy, — an unfortunate boy or an unfortunate 
girl. You can always undertake the upkeep of one 
between two or three of you. 
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Useful work of the Association. 

I find from the report that the association is doing 
most useful work in the direction of the education of 
the inmates, vocational and technical when found 
desirable, and general in others. An outstanding 
feature of this institution is the moral lessons given 
by distinguished men to the inmates, who, I have no 
doubt, are brought up to lead an ideal life, such as 
would do credit to the memory of the noble pair who 
founded the Calcutta Orphanage. What pleases me, 
and I am confident most of you, is the record of your 
report which says that for the primary education of 
the inmates there are 2 Lower Primary Schools in 
the premises of the orphanage; one for boys and 
the other for girls, that six boys and two girls 
passed the Lower Primary Examination during the 
year and that the work of the Lower Primary Schools 
was generally satisfactory. Fourteen boys were day 
scholars in different High English Schools of the 
locality. One of them appeared at the Matric. 
Examination held last March, and I heartily wish him 
success. In this endeavour to educate the girls, the 
authorities of the Duff School deserve the best thanks 
of the Orphanage, of this meeting, and of the entire 
co mmuni ty of Calcutta. There is a further matter 
which requires special mention. It is that all the boys 
above 10 years of age regularly attend practical 
classes in tailoring, book-binding and carpentry, 
lessons in which are provided for the institution with 
the help of qualified teachers. The clothes of the 
inmates and the furniture, some of which we have 
before us and the binding of books required for the 
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use of the orphanage office, as well as for the inmates, 
were all made by the boys under the guidance of their 
master in these, technical classes. Here, I think, is 
a great opportunity for the general public to help the 
institution for, the authorities will undoubtedly welcome 
orders from outside in tailoring, book-binding and 
carpentry, while in the girls’ department the weaving, 
spinning, sewing and clay -modelling that are taught 
to the girls by the mistresses speak highly of the 
interest they take in their work and the well-being 
of those whom they have undertaken to bring up as 
useful members of society. Gentlemen, the Calcutta 
Orphanage is a philanthropic institution. It is more, 
— it is also an institution for the education of those 
whom the cruel hand of fate has reproved. Let not 
the hand of man, fathers, mothers and brothers, desert 
them. We stand by them. And in this connection 
I cannot do better than place before you the earnest 
appeal which our late Governor, Lord Lytton addressed 
to you. He said : — 

“If my words have at all awakened in you a 
desire to help this admirable institution, let me suggest 
that the most practical as well as the most congenial 
form of help is to accept responsibility for one or more 
children. That is to say, in consideration of what 
life lias given to you, provide the Committee with the 
means of giving to one child in perpetuity the chance 
which Fate has denied it.’’ 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the honour you 
have done me by calling me to this Chair. 


13 



At the Annual Meeting of the District Charitable Society. 
April 24, 1931. 


Gentlemen, 

I am thankful to you for the honour you have 
done me by proposing me to the Chair in which 
eminent persons have preceded me. It is in the light 
of their sincerity and heart full of sympathy that I 
find my own guidance in the discharge of the duties 
which you have entrusted to me. 

I mourn with you gentlemen, the loss of your 
friend and President Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai Bose, 
whose interest in work requiring sympathy was un- 
bounded. Only day before yesterday, I had occasion 
to recount the great debt which the Calcutta Orphanage 
owed to him. 

Valuable services rendered by the Charitable Society, 

Established in the year 1830, the District Chari- 
table Society has had a history quite a century old, 
and during that period it claims, and very justly 
claims, to have rendered valuable services to the 
indigent members of the community to which we 
belong. It is a Society the work of which needs no 
recommendation at my hands. Ever since my infant 
days, or as far back as I can carry my memory, I 
have heard of the District Charitable Society as an 
institution of which we may be proud. The noble 
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work to which the Society turns its attention, year in 
and year out, can easily be seen from the figures 
published in your report, for, while during the pre- 
vious year the Society spent a sum of Rs. 3,020/- 
upon 759 heads, in the year you have just closed you 
have helped as many as 953 persons on whom depended 
the subsistence and well-being of as many as 1047 
persons, in other words, you have assisted nearly 
2000 persons with over Rs. 4,000/- per month in the 
^iggregate. Gentlemen, the list of old and infirm 
people who are in receipt of assistance from the Society 
is appalling, but one’s heart sinks into depression 
v/hen he finds that their number is exceeded by help- 
less widows who have to maintain other dependants. 
This however, gentlemen, is the form of assistance 
which never fails to appeal to us. Assist the old and 
the infirm, the blind and the lame, the deaf and the 
dumb, the orphan and the lunatic. It is noble work 
which is its own reward. But rest assured gentlemen, 
the help you render to poor widows is a work the 
virtue of which can never be exaggerated. To the 
citizens of the town philanthropically disposed, the 
District Charitable Society owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude. I have read your report from cover to cover, 
and there is not one point in which I feel so sadly dis- 
appointed as the finances of the Society. A Society 
which does such useful work for the community as 
the District Charitable Society ought to be more 
largely and liberally supported by the general public, 
and in this connection T have a small suggestion to 
make. It is this, that you should enlist a band of 
generous-hearted young men, straightforward and 
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reliable, and of them, let me assure you there is no 
dearth in the country now, to collect house to house 
subscriptions, be it however small, for the purpose of 
the Society. These young men may not have to do 
more than to go about in their own localities on Sunday 
mornings, and should make it a rule not to visit one 
house more than once a month. I make bold to say 
that in this way the Society should be able to collect 
a fair amount of subscriptions, to add to what you 
have at your disposal at the present moment in order 
to enhance the usefulness of the Society. The appal- 
ling distress that exists in the country, particularly 
among our middle class population, is a thing which an 
organization like the District Charitable Society, in 
my opinion, ought to be able to seriously tackle. I 
do not mean to suggest for one moment that they do 
not do so, but what I want is that more life, vigorous 
and resolute, and more ardour, steadfast and persever- 
ing, should be introduced into the whole spirit and 
organization of the Society. It ought to be a Society 
doing not only philanthropic work, but educational and 
industrial work also. I cannot for one moment think 
why those whom you help, and who are otherwise able, 
should not be trained to do something to earn a liveli- 
hood under your auspices and guidance, and, with a 
view to further extend the scope of the Society, I am of 
opinion that, the same principle may be followed in the 
case of widows who are neither old nor disable. In 
other words you help them to be independent of you, a 
work which is much more glorious than that in which 
you are at present engaged. The District Charitable 
Society may be a direct means of teaching its recipients 
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to help themselves. There is nothing higher and 
nobler in human life. During the past year, you 
have spent nearly Rs. 10,000/-, to be' accurate 
Rs. 9,404/11/0, over your receipts. In the present 
state of your finance the loss of the Sunday fees is a 
heavy one, and I have every hope that the Collector of 
Customs will resume them as soon as conditions 
in his department have improved. From your 
report I find that the demands upon your re- 
sources are far in excess of the supply. They 
are quite inadequate for the splendid work to which 
you members of the executive committee of the Society 
have devoted yourselves, and the suggestion that I 
have made, if found practicable, and given effect to, 
may enable you to do what you aspire to do, namely, to 
render assistance in the way of supplying the recipients 
at least one meal a day, and also, gradually through 
your educative efforts, to relieve yourselves of a 
quantum of the burden, in order that you may devote 
it for similar purpose to others needy and indigent. 
Gentlemen, the supporters and sympathisers of the 
District Charitable Society deserve the best thanks not 
only of this institution but of every citizen of Calcutta, 
whose fellowmen and women have been so anxiously 
helped and taken care of by you. But gentlemen, I 
repeat again, that I see the vision of this institution 
enhancing its usefulness so as to be an ideal institu- 
tion for help and self-help. 



At the Annual meeting of the Boy 
Scouts Association. 


Mr. Scoutmaster & My Young Scout Friends, 

I am truly delighted to be in your midst this after- 
noon on the occasion of your Annual Meet. From the 
Report of the past year it appears that you have had a 
successful year. Your number is also steadily growing 
and the increase in your number, as I understand, 
represents only the normal growth. This is certainly 
very satisfactory and must be encouraging to all those 
who are interested in the Scout Movement. 

I find that my immediate predecessors in the Chair 
of this Social Function was a friend of mine for whom 
I have a very high regard, and I have no doubt you 
have the same respect for him. There is no more 
enthusiastic supporter in our Community of everything 
that helps the formation of character of our boys than 
my friend Mr. D. N. Basu, your District Com- 
missioner. Whether it is sport or the Scout or the 
Volunteer Movement you will find my friend offering 
you a cordial and enthusiastic support. Your Provin- 
cial Secretary, gentlemen, is another such man who has 
been devoting no end of energies and enthusiasm toward 
making the Scout Movement a success and if our Scouts 
have attained the high pitch of efficiency that we see 
in them, I believe, my friend Mr. N. N. Bhose is 
responsible for a large part of it, wholeheartetdly sup- 
ported as he is by our Scout masters. 
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Gentlemen, in my idea, the Scout Movement is 
just the thing we had been waiting for long, long years 
and what we need most in this country. The' object of 
the movement, as I understand it, is to create healthy, 
happy and helpful citizens, in other words to develop 
the body, mind and spirit of the boys. Remember 
gentlemen, that I draw a line of distinction between 
instruction and education. Our children no doubt re- 
ceive their instruction in Schools, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad and sometimes indifferent, according as 
the school is staffed by educated, cultured and devoted 
teachers, but instruction alone cannot go very far. The 
true purpose of education is to develop character and 
initiative in the boy and produce God-fearing, healthy, 
prosperous and happy citizens. 

The Scout movement is designed to achieve this 
end and as such, it provides an excellent supplement 
and corrective to the present day school instruction. 

You have this evening admirably demonstrated 
some of your activities and the methods adopted in the 
movement which are based on a careful psychological 
study of the boy. 

You have the ideal placed before you in the Scout 
Law. The idea of Universal Brotherhood and Service 
is there. To us this is as old as our ancient Civilisa- 
tion and this has been the tradition of India. And 
there is the teaching of love and respect for elders and 
the idea of discipline and obedience. 

In my judgment education properly so called must 
be founded on Discipline and Obedience. 

I regret to say that there is a noticeable absence of 
these qualities in our boys now-a-days. But they are 
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as important as courage and 'independence. In your 
Scout Brotherhood from the highest to the lowest, from 
the Chief Scout to the youngest Tenderpad each must 
learn to be mindful of the happiness and welfare of 
others. To attain that habit of mind a Scout must be 
so trained as to get his inspiration of discipline from 
within. This is the main characteristic as I under- 
stand, of scout training where each boy is encouraged 
in self-development from within, i.e. by his own effort 
and not merely training through instructions imposed 
from without. 

I have the highest admiration for your mottoes 
“Do your best”, “Be prepared” and “Service”. The 
realisation of and a loyal adherence to these mottoes is 
sure to help you to lead a healthy, happy and useful 
life. 

Scouting is a Voluntary Movement and that makes 
your responsibility all the greater, both as scouts and 
scoutmasters, to play the game as best as you can and 
work up to the ideal, viz : Be loyal to the king, to your 
Country, to your Officers and to your parents. Be pre- 
pared to serve others. Try to be the little friend of 
the world. Courteousness should be a part of your life 
just as cleanliness of thought, word and deed should be 
the basis upon which your life and conduct should be 
founded and regulated. 

Remember your promise and act up to it. 

I thank you once more gentlemen, for having 
called me to this Chair and given me an opportunity 
to see and realise the excellent educational and social 
work that is being done by the Scouts and their masters. 



At the Installation of District Commissionership of the 
Boy Scouts Association. 

August 7, 1934. 


To His Excellency Sir John Anderson, The Chief 
Scout for Bengal, who has honoured me by conferring 
on me the District Commissionership of this great 
Association, I owe a deep debt of gratitude. It makes 
me feel proud beyond any pride I have ever felt in my 
life, and rest assured, gentlemen, it shall always be 
my duty to live up to the highest ideal of the Associa- 
tion which, with all its branches and ramifications, is 
doing wonderful work all over the world. Gentlemen, 
I am a Scout to-day and a comrade of my young friends 
with whose life of usefulness and idealism it shall 
always be my endeavour to join mine. The boy Scouts 
Association has done more to help our boj'^s to build 
up a body, to develop a sympathetic mind, and a spirit 
of service, without which the life of a citizen is neither 
happy nor helpful. One of the mottoes from which we 
draw our inspiratoin is, “Be Prepared”. Prepared we 
are, and prepared we shall be, to render service to our 
fellowmen, to our God, to our King and to our Country, 
now and for ever. Gentlemen, the Scout method to 
widen the mental vision of the youth, in view of making 
him a better citizen is the most natural method for it 
is based upon the psychological study of the boy. It is 
therefore, that I would appeal to every father, every 
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guardian to enrol his boy or ward as a Scout, to make 
his home happy, cheerful and contented, in addition to 
giving his Country the selfless devotion and service of 
those with whose life the future well-being of the 
country is united. 

The honour His Excellency has done me is un- 
expected, and all the more embarassing to me on that 
account. It is also extremely generous of Mr. Justice 
Khundkar to speak of me in terms to which you have 
listened. What he has said should convince you, as it 
has convinced me, that even a Judge can err, for, much 
of what he has said is wholly undeserved. It is very 
gratifying, nevertheless, to feel, and to hear, what one 
is in the estimation of his friends and above all in the 
estimation of one of His Majesty’s Judges. My regret 
is that my friend’s pronouncement will not find a place 
in the Law reports, Calcutta series. 

Gentlemen, I thank you all for the response you 
have made this afternoon to my humble invitation to 
meet my friend our Vice-President, Chief Justice Man- 
matha Nath Mookerjee, whose life of preparedness for 
the most arduous duties, whether to the state or to the 
individual, and ungrudging and unfeigned affability 
should be an object of imitation for us all. 



For the promotion of Radio Broadcasting in India 


Gentlemen, 

It is extremely kind of you to have called on me 
to preside over this function which in the fitness of 
things ought to have been performed by a person 
distinguished in scientific culture, and who, carried far 
greater weight in the country than I do. But since 
it has pleased you to command me, I shall obey your 
behest as best as I can. Only I shall expect you to 
excuse any shortcomings you may discover in the dis- 
charge of the onerous function you have imposed upon 
me. 

Years have elapsed since the first introduction of 
broadcasting in India, but not more than half a dozen 
or seven years have we covered since broadcasting took 
a firm hold in this country. It is now fully established 
though, like most other concerns of great utility it has 
had to pass through various vicissitudes. Started 
originally by Messrs. Marconi & Co. Ltd. at Calcutta 
on a humble scale broadcasting could not make its 
presence and utility felt in India as widely as it had 
done in other countries, particularly in European 
countries where it had become the rage of the town, 
the city and the village alike. The reception, I regret 
to say, gentlemen, was poor, so that, in less than two 
years time the resulting crash came and the Marconi 
Co. had to wind up its affairs while it should have 
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been firmly seated upon the solid foundation of public 
sympathy and support. Into the causes of why the 
Marconi Co. failed to create that sympathy and enlist 
that support I do not propose to enter. 

You will remember gentlemen, that the original 
company was a small concern at the head of which 
were such men, good and true, of experience and skill 
in the management of what promised to be an affair in 
which human interest was great, was increasing, and 
was bound to be intense. If they did not fully 
appreciate the wants and tastes of the people whom 
they undertook to educate, it is because they did not 
think that like every other new idea a taste for it had 
to be thoughtfully created, carefully nursed and 
sedulously cultivated in order to allow it to take a deep 
root in the minds of the people. What was necessary 
was to create a “broadcast mind” or a “Radio mind” 
if I may use the expression. Financial difficulties 
moreover, were not the least among the causes of its 
failure then. For whatever reason, good or bad, the 
Marconi Co. had to be wound up and at one time it 
looked as though broadcasting had no future in India. 
But no, it had created an unconscious “broadcast 
mind” in the country, and thus paved the way for a 
new company which was in course of formation. When 
formed it came to be known as the Indian Broadcasting 
Co., started under what may be called good auspices, 
on an adequate scale and with two important stations 
in Bombay and Calcutta. 

It is well-known gentlemen, that all great scienti- 
fic and commercial enterprises have had a humble 
beginning. Broadcasting in India is no exception to 
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that rule. 1 am given to understand that the feeble 
voice of Broadcasting in England was first heard from 
the roof of the Marconi House in the Strand in 
London, — ^the home of that company whose Chairman, 
the Marchese Marconi, has done so much throughout 
the world for the Wireless. It will be remembered 
gentlemen, that our own Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
was just about that moment of time working at this 
great phenomenon. Marconi had his eye to the 
commercial side of it while the great Indian scientist 
was developing it in its purely theoretical aspect until 
he gradually diverted it to plant life. This is a 
coincidence, strange though it is, for both were working 
independently of the other, to which the late Mr. W. 
T. Stead laid stress in a “character sketch’’ of the late 
Mr. Marconi in an early issue of the Review of 
Reviews, as having been admitted by the great origi- 
nator of the Wireless. Similarly the feeble voice of 
Broadcasting was heard in 1922 from the roof of the 
Temple Chambers, the Calcutta offices of the Marconi 
Company, that tall building to the East of the High 
Court. The people of Bengal, and perhaps more 
particularly the citizens of Calcutta, should be proud 
to think that it was in this Building that the first 
experimental Broadcasting Transmitter was erected. 

In response to appeals from the pioneers and a 
small section of the people of Calcutta, the Government 
of India thought it fit to grant a temporary Broad- 
casting license to the Marconi Company’s Indian 
representatives — the Indian States and Eastern 
Agency. Once the license had been procured, the 
Marconi Company, at their own expense, generously 
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sent out to India their engineers with what was then 
considered to be an up-to-date Broadcasting Trans- 
mitter. This was duly erected at Temple Chambers, 
and it replaced the original experimental apparatus. 
It was the Transmitter that became known to Radio 
enthusiasts as the “old 5 A.F. set’’, by the aid of 
which Broadcasting was carried on at the Marconi 
Companj^’s expense from 1923 to 1925. 

A change now overtook the fortunes of the Com- 
pany. Towards the end of 1925 the Company, with 
a view to create sympath}' of all radio enthusiasts 
invited the various dealers and manufacturers then 
interested in Radio to bear their share of the cost of 
maintenance of the Radio Service which had hitherto 
been borne by the Company alone. I regret to observe 
that the invitation was to no purpose, but the company 
succeeded in enlisting the active support of both the 
Radio Club of Bengal, and the Government who 
generously offered to contribute towards its running 
charges a definite portion of the fees realised from 
licenses, until the Indian Broadcasting Company was 
formed in 1920 as the Indian Radio Telegraph Com- 
pany. 

The new company erected a powerful up-to-date 
Station at Bombay and at Calcutta, and opened their 
service in August 1927, under the management of Mr. 
Eric Dunstan. Neither expense nor efforts were spared 
by the Company to give Bombay and Calcutta an up- 
to-date Broadcasting Service ; and in spite of the lavish 
expenditure on equipment, staff and programmes, the 
Company continued to work at a loss. A reorga- 
nization followed soon after along with heavy retrench- 
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ment. It was made without any appreciable improve- 
ment in the finances of the Company, and the Board of 
Directors, after reviewing their balance sheet in 
January 1930, finally decided to go into voluntary 
liquidation. But Broadcasting had come to stay, and 
had begun to make itself felt in India. Pressure there- 
fore, was brought by the public to bear upon the 
Government, and through the efforts of Sir D’arcy 
Lindsay of Calcutta, Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas of 
Bombay, and Sir B. N. Mitra, who was then the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of the Department of 
Industries and Labour, that Government was induced 
to take over the two Broadcasting Stations in March 
last year. This is an earnest of the desire of the 
Government to help the people if they will only help 
themselves. 

Under the auspices of the Government the 
authorities of the Calcutta Station have made a re- 
markable progress in the direction of making Radio 
programme effective and attractive. The renowned 
musicians of India are included in its list. It is Radio 
which has made them Indian assets from provincial 
assets. Some have become international assets from 
national assets. You have distinguished educationists 
and scientific men discoursing to you through the 
medium of the Radio moral lessons, hygienic prin- 
ciples, and all that add to the culture and well-being 
of the individual. There is no other way known to us 
whereby you can inculcate these to so large a body of 
people of diverse nationalities, colours, creeds, passions 
and even prejudices as the Radio. 

The Calcutta Station moreover, has recently 
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introduced in their programme some most interesting 
items, the Indian Childrens’ Corner for the benefit of 
young boys and girls, and Indian ladies’ hour for the 
cultural development of the Indian ladies both of which 
have been highly appreciated, particularly by those 
for whom they are meant. 

Religious talks, theatrical performances, news of 
the world, and many other subjects of great interest 
are often broadcast from the Calcutta Radio. They 
educate us in proportion as we take an interest in them. 
In short Broadcasting is the cheapest medium of 
education. 

The position of the Calcutta Station, I am glad to 
say is now firmly established and it is a pleasing news 
to all radio lovers that the number of licensees is 
gradually increasing so that it bids fair to be a great 
institution in the not very distant future. Our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Bhupendra K. Ghose, Babu 
Damodar Das Khanna, Babu A. K, Gbtse, Raja Birla 
and others for presenting the medals , and I congratulate 
the receipients thereof. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you have 
done me, but that is no reason why I should stand 
any longer between you and the pleasant entertainment 
for which you must be waiting. 



At the Prize distribution of the Darmahatta Auction Bridge 

competition 


Gentlemen, you will naturally expect me to say 
something of the skill shown by different players to 
meet whom we have gathered here this evening. They 
are all good and sound and true. But whoever, at cards, 
has ever been bad and unsound and untrue. I have 
not known him, and if any such person exists, he does 
not come out in the open to give an exhibition of his 
skill at them, even though historians have recorded 
that it is an amusement usually taken recourse to by 
fools, and that, at any rate, it is not a favourite pastime 
of wise men. I personally do not think, an occasional 
Bridge player as I am, that that observation can be 
regarded to be an unimpeachable historical fact, or 
even a fact of universal application. For, take it from 
me, that kings are no fools and least of all Charles VI. 
of France, in whose reign the game of cards is reported 
to have been invented, — as early as 1390, — ^whereby 
the king preferred to amuse himself during the 
intervals of a melancholy disorder in the country over 
which he ruled. The disorder no doubt brought 
Charles to his grave. But it gave birth to a new France,, 
which took time to culminate under Louis XIV. 
and perfect in the Revolution. Disorder brings in 
disorder, but when it comes to the question of succes- 
sion, order always follows disorder. Out of chaos 
14 
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comes cosmos, — ^that is the natural law, and so at 
Bridge you have got to be on the alert to introduce 
order if your partner is in a hopeless muddle. At 
cards, ‘saving the situation’ is a great art, and as in 
military science a glorious retreat is worthy of greater 
credit than a victory, so at a game of cards, ‘saving 
the situation’ is an art on which praise could not be 
conferred too lavishly. And gentlemen, with a view 
not to get into that hopeless muddle of which I have 
spoken, there are a few golden rules which you should 
follow, as I have followed through life. Whenever 
possible play with a better player than yourself, 
though I must admit, and admit it ungrudgingly and 
cheerfully, that everybody that I have come across is 
a better player than myself. That, after all ought not 
to be and must not be your experience. If therefore, 
you want to do justice to yourself in the skill and art 
of a card player, — I do not say card sharper, — always 
play with a player better than yourself, but not with 
your eyes shut, for, if you do that, the “card sharper’’ 
opposite you will do the trick. The next best thing 
that you can do in the absence of an opportunity to 
play with a better player than yourself is to watch 
good players. Watch with assiduity and diligence, 
and rest assured you unconsciously imbibe the art 
which makes one a Bridge master. I am assured that 
dur friends who come in for their share of credit and 
loss tonight, satisfied the judges that their skill in the 
art is developed to a degree which is remarkable, — 
enough to do credit to any player. Personally I think, 
that to solve live problems, by which I mean problems 
when they present themselves in. the course of a game 
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is a better training than the solution of a dead problem. 
But whatever a Bridge player does, he must never 
forget the adage that ‘practice makes one perfect.’ He 
must practice whenever he can, always if possible, at 
home and abroad, if he chooses to be recognised as a 
good player, — a commodity much valued and highly 
prized in Bridge circles of which the present is a pre- 
eminent one. 

Gentlemen, you have all the credentials in your 
favour as far as I can judge from your records. That 
being so I have wondered often what made you call 
yourselves an “All Fools Club,” iinless you are 
ambitious of establishing that you, to the exclusion 
of every body else, deserve that glorious but unenviable 
‘appellation. But then rest assured gentlemen, some 
portion of the world of mankind will have a serious 
quarrel, with you, and I do not know by what process 
of reasoning or statistics you are going to establish 
your claim. You may have the consolation of 
being in good company, the company of All Fool’s 
Club in America where they are fools only when it 
pays them to play the part of fools. What I am 
concerned with is the certain knowledge I have that 
you are gentlemen even in your foolery. When you 
know how to take a success in a game of cards, the 
most innocent and the most pleasant pastime known 
to man, provided you do not indulge in high stakes, 
for then it is a gamble, with equanimity, and defeat 
with the best of grace, I know that you are real gentle- 
men, gentlemen by instinct and real sportsmen. A 
game of cards, success or loss in it calls for the 
exer(;ise of the highest patience, best of temper and the 
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readiest desire to give and take. He who has these 
qualities is, in my estimation, the best player, I do not 
care whether he wins or loses. By that standard you 
will be judged and to that standard you will adhere, 
no matter what happens to your points. Gentlemen, 
in your name I congratulate the players, who 
took part in the tournament, the winners as well as 
the losers, for loss after all is, what they say, a fluke, 
more often than success. 

Gentlemen, I am glad that I am in your company 
this evening. I could not avoid the insistent invitation 
of my friend Babu Narendra Nath Ganguli even 
though I am not in the best of health. From what I 
see of you to-day, your cordiality, your bon-homie 
convinces me that I should have missed much if I had 
not acceeded to his request. 



In Appreciation of Billiard Championship. 


Gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure to accept the kind 
invitation of our distinguished host Kumar Bishnu 
Prosad Roy to come and preside over the pleasant func- 
tion this evening. It is a pleasure which I could not 
possibly have denied myself for the very good reason 
that though I am not a good hand at Billiards, I am 
interested in the game and I love to watch a skilful 
.game well-played. I must say that the final game 
played before us this evening has given us great 
enjoyment. On your behalf as much as mine I extend 
my warmest congratulations to Babu Ganesh Chandra 
Dutt on the success which is his to-night. 

To his opponent I must say that he put up a good 
fight, but they both could not win. It is inevitable 
that one of them should win and the other lose. I am 
sure you will all agree with me when I say that Babu 
Manu Lall Mullick has shown grit and skill in the 
game which should command every credit and deserve 
our praise. I wish him better luck next time. To the 
other competitors also I extend my congratulations and 
wish them greater success next year. 

There are many exciting indoor games, but I think 
that Billiard which is appropriately called the king of 
indoor games, has a fascination of its own. You can 
play alone, you can play in a company for hours 
together. You cannot get tired whether you play alone 
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or in a company, for the more you play the greater 
your enjoyment and the stronger your appetite for it. 
Billiards affords us not only mental exercise requiring 
good concentration, quick, clear and decisive judgment, 
but physical exercise also. It is the only indoor game 
in which you find a combination of both ; for a good 
game of Billiards after dinner will make you fit for 
a good supper. So it is no wonder why this game has 
become such a favourite not only with men but also 
with ladies. They have taken it up seriously as a 
pastime and are making good progress. 

Now let us all express our feelings of gratitude 
to our beloved host Kumar Bishnu Prosad Roy whose 
keen interest, untiring energy, ever- willing assistance 
and ungrudging encouragement have done a great deal 
to popularise Billiards, thus making the strong ties of 
our friendship stronger yet. It is encouraging to note 
that as many as about one hundred of our young 
friends have taken part in the present tournament, and 
this is a sure indication of the hopefulness for exten- 
sion of the sphere of indoor games. By organising 
Billiard tournaments and presenting liberally such a 
number of lovely and valuable cups to the winners and 
competitors year after year, Kumar Bishnu Prosad 
Roy has not only been stimulating an esprit de corps, 
but also cementing the bond of true friendship amongst 
ourselves. 

Gentlemen, I do not want to detain you by inflict- 
ing upon you a long speech, as something, more tempt- 
ing is awaiting you upstairs and young as you are, I 
s hall expect you to do justice to it all, — and nonetheless 
to yourselves. 



Presidential Address at Dr. Bepin Behary Gfaose 
Memorial Meeting 

October 12, 1931. 


Gentlemen, 

We are met here this afternoon to decide upon the 
question of the disposal of the funds raised to perpe- 
tuate the memory of an eminent Bengalee, a physician, 
at once great and good. But gentlemen. Dr. Bepin 
Behary Ghose was not merely a physician to whose 
memory you are very rightly determined to raise a 
memorial, to serve as a beacon light for those coming 
after him as to how to place oneself in the service of 
humanity. It was the healing art to which the great 
departed was devoted. A nobleman at heart that he 
was, he early in life made the right choice of the 
profession which would best suit his temperament and 
his large soul. It was the profession of the gentleman, 
in which one could render inestimable service to 
humanity, such as for all times would be credited to 
Dr. Bepin Behary Ghose. 

You have had an account gentlemen, from your 
Treasurer of the monies in his hands, all collected for 
the purpose of raising a memorial to one whom we have 
met to honour this evening. I feel gentlemen, that 
we cannot do it better than by dedicating the funds at 
our disposal to an object which our friend held most 
dear to his heart. The poor especially, have a strong 
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claim upon our sympathy and support. Nothing can 
be more distressing to see a beloved one on a bed of 
pain and sickness, and to know that he or 
she is unable, through want of family means, 
to get the benefit of the best advice and the 
best skill with the aid of the appliances. Even in 
homes where money is more plentiful, we know, some 
of us from bitter experience, how much a single case 
of tuberculosis upsets the routine of a household. 
We may readily imagine how in small houses the 
difficulty is increased a hundred-fold. It is really 
imperative therefore, that the friends and admirers of 
Dr. Ghose should do what they can to provide accom- 
modation for the careful and considerate nursing of our , 
sick poor, our brothers and sisters and children. Nor, 
gentlemen, can we evade our responsibility in the 
matter. 1 am certain no person in this room desires to 
shirk his share of responsibility in carrying out this 
necessary work. It is not, as if we can ever eradicate 
illness, or render liability to this fell disease impossible. 
But no matter, what steps may be taken to minimise 
the risks of the disease and danger we know that, in a 
sense, they will be ever present. It is a growing 
disease in Calcutta. On the double ground, therefore, 
of helping those who, through no fault of their own, 
are unable to assist themselves, and of establishing 
safeguards against the spread of this infectious disease, 
it is our duty to see that our hospitals never lack the 
means of carrying on their splendid work. If a wing 
or a story is needed for the purpose, it must be added ; 
if beds are essential they must be provided ; if ever a 
hospital is required in a town without one with a 
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tuberculosis ward, it must be built on the most 
approved lines, and equipped with the latest 
appliances, with a staff of skilled doctors and capable 
nurses to handle them. We are met to-day to con- 
sider the immediate wants which have been felt to exist 
in our own community. They are urgent, and the 
necessity for them may easily be demonstrated to 
exist. I appeal therefore, to friends and admirers of 
Dr. Ghose and the wider public of Calcutta with every 
confidence for the funds required to complete what we 
are only enabled to commence. Let the funds of Dr. 
Ghose memorial in the hands of our Treasurer be 
transferred to the authorities of the Carmichael 
.Medical College and Hospital for the opening of a 
tuberculosis ward as an adjunct to it. 

Gentlemen, I should be failing in my duty if I 
did not take this opportunity to express our very great 
appreciation of the services rendered by my friends 
Mr. K. L. Datta the Honorary Treasurer and to Mr. 
Kiron Ch. Dutt, the Honorary Secretary of Dr. Bepin 
Behary Ghose memorial fund. Their determination to 
make the memorial a success was indeed worthy of the 
great cause which we are met to carry out. 

Gentlemen, I shall be failing in my duty if I do 
not, before I take my seat, sufficiently thank you for the 
honour you have done me by asking me to preside over 
the meeting this evening. 



Address delivered at a Meetbg to promote Salt Industry 
in Bengal. 

February 13, 1935. 


Gentlemen, 

I have been asked to preside over this meeting 
which has been convened for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the desirability of helping the development 
of a vital indegenous industry for which there are 
immense opportunities and possibilities in our pro- 
vince, — I mean the Salt Industry of Bengal. It is an 
industry in which not many years ago, perhaps about 
a century ago, Bengal flourished, so that, there are 
still existing many well-known and wealthy families 
in our province including the Mallicks, the Mars, the 
Mittras and the Tagores whose ancestors laid the 
foundations of their fortune on this industry, and this 
industry alone, alas, now dead in Bengal. Nimak 
Mahals were famous institutions on which fortunes were 
made. We need have no illusion about the fact that 
till about the middle of the last century Bengal never 
depended for one pinch of salt for her consumption 
upon imports from outside. In fact, she could afford to 
send out surplus quantities for consumption in the 
adjoining provinces. 

You will be perhaps astonished to learn that no 
less than 20 thousand people of our own province, and 
mind you, those were not the days when non-Bengalees 
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imposed themselves upon us, were engaged in this 
important industry, and thereby earn their bread. 
Such is the inadequate picture of the province perhaps 
a century back, but times have since changed, even 
though Bengal remains one of the largest, if not the 
largest consumer of salt in the whole country. Those 
who have carefully studied the economic problems of 
the country are aware of the fact of the cruel depletion 
of the province for want of supply of Bengal salt which 
has been replaced by salt from other provinces and 
countries. Salt is a vital ingredient of our existence, 
and its importance in the daily life of mankind in every 
stage of civilisation can not be over-estimated. We 
are told by scientific men that salt is equally indis- 
pensable for industries, agriculture and even animal 
husbandry. And yet Bengal is absolutely dependent 
on foreign countries and on other provinces of India 
for the supply of her salt. Students of history will 
tell you that even in the early days of British rule, 
Bengal with her coast line, produced enough salt in 
her coastal districts not only for her own requirements 
but also for supply outside her boundaries. Salt 
manufacture in those days used to be carried on mainly 
as a cottage industry, which occasionally took the form 
of a small industry when the output was meant for sale 
in the up-country. The ruins of evaporation tanks, 
and various other preparatory devices, and allied 
structures are still observable in the maritime districts 
of the province. 

If you care to compare the relative position of our 
province with that of other provinces of the country, it 
will, I am sure, pain you all to find the appalling 
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situation to which our province has been reduced. It 
is discouraging and cheerless in the extreme. Bengal 
now is entirely dependent on foreign supply, and when- 
ever the suppliers had an opportunity in the past they 
fattened themselves upon Bengal. According to the 
finding of the Tariff Board on the Salt Industry, at 
least Re. 1/- crore extra was extracted from the con- 
sumers, mainly of Bengal during a period of 2j^ 
years between 1926 and 1928. It is but imperative 
therefore, that Bengal should be independent of 
foreign supply, and more so, when the Province can 
produce ample salt in her coastal districts. 

I do not propose to tax your patience by proposing 
to take you through details. But I would remind you. 
that the assertion that the soil of Bengal is not fit for 
manufacture of salt is wide of truth, and does not re- 
present the correct estimate of our soil. If you take 
the trouble of going through the reports of Experts in 
this line, you will all agree with me when I say that 
the seaboard of the province is not only fit for the 
manufacture of salt in large quantities, but that it 
possesses greater possibilities than many other pro- 
vinces which are at present supplying salt in our 
market. 

It has always been a common cry in our province 
that we Bengalees lag behind in industrial enterprises, 
and are apt always to follow the beaten track instead 
of finding out new avenues. I have no doubt that it is 
partially true, but we alone are not to blame. Many 
a new enterprise has ha4 to die a premature death for 
want of proper nourishment both from the public and 
from the Government. 
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We cannot too highly congratulate our young 
friends who, alive to a sense of the immense possibi- 
lities of this most important industry in our province 
put their heads and pooled their resources together to 
find out ways and means to revive this lost industry. 
With that end in view, they formed an Association 
called the Bengal Salt Manufacturers’ Association in 
1931, under the able guidance of Mr. J. Choudhury, 
M.A., Bar-at-Law, whose enthusiasm for promoting 
and reviving Indian industries is well-known. It was 
because of their well-meaning enterprise and the 
valuable sympathy and help they received from my 
lamented friend, the late Sir Provas Chunder Mitter, 
^nd the Hon’ble Nawab K. G. M. Faroqui, that the 
Government agreed to grant license for the manufacture 
of salt as a marketable commodity of Bengal. 

Then followed the floatation of a number of 
limited companies, the first company being the Premier 
Salt Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

You all are aware of the obstacles that a new 
enterprise has to encounter, and how difficult it is to 
overcome them. But it really goes to the credit of the 
Premier Salt Manufacturing Company, the first enter- 
prise in this line that it has courageously faced the 
difficulties and skilfully overcome the obstacles until it 
has succeeded in producing salt and placing it in the 
market. But this is not sufficient for the revival of 
the industry in the province. As I have said before, 
the total consumption of salt in Bengal is very large, it 
amounted to (13,21,696 plus 1,08,84,636) 122,06,332 
mds. during the year 1933-34, and it is a tremendous 
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task to meet the demand unless the companies can 
invest large sums for the purpose of establishing 
factories. 

Now the question naturally arises, whence to get 
the money to run the Concern ? 

There are but two sources from which monetary 
help may come. One is the sale of shares, and the 
other. Government help. 

The question of the sale of shares is the concern 
of the Company which must be so constituted as to 
inspire confidence in the investing public. There must 
be businessmen at the head of affairs, men with 
shrewd instincts and practical outlook and vision. 
The other alternative is to move the Government for< 
help and subsidy. 

What transpired in the Legislative Assembly in 
March 1934, at the instance of our representatives, will 
be narrated to you by Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitra 
whom I find present here. He will tell yon that the 
Hon’ble Sir George Schuster agreed to “consider the 
question of the development of the Salt industry in 
Bengal,” and in reply to a question by Mr. Satyendra 
Chandra Mitter, the Hon’ble Finance Member said, 
that “we contemplate now giving to the Government of 
Bengal a portion of the surplus which is in our hands 
for the specific purpose of developing certain schemes 
with regard to salt in Bengal.” 

It is in that view that I ask you to join us in re- 
presenting to the Government that the time has now 
arrived when that help should be vouchsafed to 
deserving Salt concerns in Bengal, — concerns which are 
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well constituted and run on business principles, 
Government of course being satisfied before any portion 
of the tax-payers money is let out that it will be well 
spent and scrupulously guarded in the interest of the 
tax-payer. 

Gentlemen, I am thankful to you for calling me 
to this Chair. I shall be always glad to know that the 
object for which you have met this afternoon is pro- 
gressing and is being furthered. 



Address delivered at the 3rd death Anniversary 
of Hevavitarana Dharmapala. 

Monday, April 29, 1935. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

“I am born to pray for my fellow mankind and 
eventually to merge into it.” These were the words 
of a great religious thinker and a man of deep devotion. 
The passage sums up in itself the spirit, conviction 
and determination of the soul which art in heaven, but. 
from which we are seeking enlightenment this evening 
for the benefit of our life and character in relation to 
our fellowmen. The ends of individuals are shaped 
by Providence, rough-hew them how ye may. And 
when the Lord builds the house or helps in its 
rebuilding, vain indeed is the attempt of man to 
obstruct or regulate it. One of the noblest among 
modem religious personalities, Hevavitarana Dharma- 
pala persevered in the work of bringing light to man, 
culled from the life of the greatest of world’s' prophets, 
undismayed by other stronger forces, because he saw 
the vision of the Great one who was guiding him, if not 
through trials and tribulations, at any rate through 
sacrifices and devotion. “I am bora to pray”, was 
the feeling to which Dharmapala gave expression in 
the straightest of manner and in the simplest of 
language when he chose for myself a life of resignation, 
a life of self-effacement and indeed of selflessness. 
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Indeed Dharmapala feceived his inspiration from above 
and marched forward in “divine affection bold.” 

Gentlemen, my recollection of Hevavitarana 
Dharmapala is pretty ancient, yet vivid. Ancient, 
because it goes back to 30 or 36 years, the period when 
he was on the most affectionate terms of brotherly 
relationship with my own grandfather and living as an 
honoured guest with a very near relation of mine, and 
vivid, because the spirit of friendliness, love and 
affection with which he participated in the mirth 
and frivolities of a callow youth such as I was then has 
left a deep and abiding impression upon my mind. It 
is an impression which has shaped my life and perhaps 
my character also, if it is worth anything. Gentlemen, 
it is from him that I learnt to work and not to look for 
the rewards of labours, but to leave them to fructify 
for the benefit of those who should care for them. 
Such gentlemen, is my recollection of him. 

It is not generally given to man to see his labours 
bearing fruit in his lifetime. But gentlemen, 
Hevavitarana Dharmapala could at least feel happy in 
the evening of his life, that the efforts that he had 
put forth in the cause of the great faith, which is also 
the faith of the Hindu, had not gone in vain, — ^though 
they had not begun to bear immense fruit. A bhakta 
of Sri Gautama Buddha, he did not work in the hope 
of reaping the fruit of his labour. You have only the 
right to work, but not for the fruits thereof, says Sri 
Bhagavan in the Bhagwat Gita. Dharmapala re- 
cognised this. He only lived up to the ideal of such 
a teaching himself, but he always. held it up before his 
followers and associates as the right ideal. In him 
15 
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there was no presumption that you have to toil in the 
watered fields of meditation or through pure and 
dedicated life that you yourself might reap the harvest 
of your devotion. Instead, he held up before himself 
the ideal which suggested, “let us try our best and 
leave the generations to come and enjoy and lead a life 
which shall be the life of ennobled mankind. It is only 
given to us to toil and work. Let there be no relaxation 
in our efforts, in our endeavour to do good to our fellow- 
men, to be of service to mankind, lest we incur the 
curse of those who should come after us. 

Gentlemen, such were the ideals up to which 
Dharmapala lived in this mundane world of ours, and 
such were the ideals he preached with a zest and* 
virility which was remarkable. In spite of advancing 
years and infirmities which were gathering on him, he 
was as buyoant and resolute as a young man. His 
body might grow old, decrepit, and it might even 
perish, but the soul in him was immortal. If our body 
is worn out, the soul will take another, so assures 
the Gita, the greatest book in the world which regulates 
the thought, life and conduct of man. So long as it 
was awake in him, he was neither advanced in years, 
nor weak or fragile in form. The spirit of the Lord 
was dominant in him. It saturated his life. It was to 
be found in every fibre of his being. No weapon could 
cut it. No fire could bum it. No water could wet or 
soil it. No wind could dry it. No death could 
extinguish it. Hevavitarana Dharmapala is still alive 
and is still with us. 



Broadcast talk by Mr. P. N, Tagoi'e 
On Tuesday, the 1st of May, 1935. 


Good evening every body 

The Hony. Treasurer of Their Majesties, Silver 
Jubilee Celebrations Fund, Calcutta, calling : — 

Every religion on this earth of ours enjoins that 
the poor should be fed, children should rejoice, and 
the sick and the suffering should be relieved. And, it 
is no wonder that Their Majesties, Christian to the 
core, should desire that the Silver Jubilee should be 
celebrated throughout their world wide empire by 
bringing food to the hungry, joy to the children, and 
relief to the suffering. By contributing to the Calcutta 
Jubilee Celebrations Fund, you will be fulfilling to an 
eminent degree not only the wishes of Their Majesties, 
but also the dictates of humanity and religion. For 
the Calcutta Jubilee Celebrations Fund will be devoted 
firstly, to feeding over 30,000 of Calcutta’s poor, of 
all communities, secondly, to entertain Calcutta’s 
School children numbering over 1,25,000, lastly, to 
the relief of suffering and distress by diverting the 
surplus, if any, to other channels devoted to that pur- 
pose exclusively. So I appeal to you all, in the name 
of His Majesty, who, more than any one else has been 
instrumental in bringing about a truer understanding 
and sympathy between our Motherland and England, 
and between our Motherland and the other nations 
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of the world. And from what we know, I believe I 
can say without fear of contradiction, that amid the 
very many claims which are unceasingly made upon 
Their Majesties, they find time to take a real and 
genuine interest in our institutions. That fact alone 
ought to fill us with pride. There was not a soul in 
this ancient land of ours which did not throb with hope 
and courage for the future when Their Majesties were 
graciously pleased to visit India 24 years back, and 
assured us, that we were no further off from their 
hearts than their own people in the homeland were. 
The deep interest our Sovereign has always evinced for 
us is a matter of history, whether it is a disaster by 
earthquake, whether it is a havoc by flood or inun* 
dation, the heart of our Sovereign has been with us. 
It has been the solace of our misfortune, the hope of 
our miseries, and the stimulant of our ambitions. The 
King has set a shining example to a gazing world, not 
only in the good work in which His Majesty directs 
his kind attention but also in the charm and grace 
with which he does it. He has borne his vast respon- 
sibilities with fortitude and courage, and has gained 
not only the affections of our people, but also the 
admiration of the whole world. Our beloved Sovereign 
and his royal consort are untiring in their efforts to 
discharge paternal and public duties. They are ever 
anxious to lighten and alleviate the lot of the sick and 
the suffering. Their constant solicitude for the wel- 
fare of the classes, and especially of the masses, are a 
glorious example to generations of royal personages 
yet unborn. 

Enthroned in our hearts, their Majesties repre- 
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sent the highest traditions of the past, as well as the 
ideals we cherish for the future. 

In the name of their Majesties, in the name of our 
religion, in the name of humanity, indeed in the name 
of every thing that is sacred, I appeal to you to open 
your purse strings and contribute to the Celebrations 
Fund, which, more than any other scheme assists in 
the realisation of the threefold wishes of Their 
Majesties, to bring joys and rejoicings upto the door of 
the poor, the young and relief to the suffering. 

To commemorate the happy occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of the reign of such Sovereigns in a fitting 
manner is a public duty, is a national duty, is a pious 
•duty, which I call upon my countrymen, and women, 
young and old of every community, to discharge to 
the best of his or her ability. Help us therefore, to 
raise as large a fund as possible and help the weak, the 
distressed, the deseased and the incapable. Have you 
yet contributed to the Celebrations Fund? If not, 
please come with your mite as time presses and the 
Jubilee week is close at hand. Kindly help the Jubilee 
Celebrations Committee to fulfil Their Majesties’ 
wishes and expectations. Ladies and Gentlemen, let 
me offer you my Silver Jubilee Greetings. 


GOOD NIGHT. 




Address delivered to the Students of the Vidyasagar 
Institution — ^Pathnriaghata 


iTft >i*5rf^ «nft^ 

Wf?, ^W?r (2ff^ 

<st^*i ofc^ '*i?(fb'«, 1%^ (4^ fwffft^M 

¥t3i ^fc’farf^ c^ 

% f% ^rtc^ c^ ^n <trf^i, >iit 

-5f5^«i Tr«fF I 

'« CTO'S, ctfi?^ '« >mc^ 

<t1%rtc«i 

^fwi '2rt^s’?r?Tl^ ^jnjcsft^ fwW’m 
^5Wnr ^c^rr ^rr^ 

^l%r?r-w ^-«rr«i c^li %tc^, -ii ^«ri 

<2rr<j?i ^%rc^i twryf^t? c*f^ 

^ X^ ^'«iri ?tt?% I 
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fir^ '5r1wt^«i ^1 1 fw jt^rora' 

'Q f*w^Ttw?r ^«(T 

■ •551 « ^fwi ■?rtf%r 3 T'Q, 

’®t5t1%‘5ti:¥ ^t’Ti ^ 

^ 1 ^1 spf^njs^vr 

c?'Q¥i I ^r^j, Tt^ft 

^’ff® 5^® I ®w^t»ni’T®i, 

^srtwt^ ^srWitfi cw^*m wr’f?n:«f? >rr®i 

^f®iri 1%¥rcf I ^tsrrcw? f 

I f^ffltSTCW '2ff®^t®1, 

f^t«^, i2rt®=’?i^%i ^T*f^ ^r^«f 

^tf^¥i 'sf-smi ®t^i 

^t%^^f® ^'6^1 ^°.^T«fJ ^ 

^^*1 ^°N<rr#li:® nri%c5T 

^t's’sn ®-m? ^ <ii^tr <2^1 f^f^® c^ ®t^'f^ 

fif^i Tfnj^iCif 'st^i ^tf^ ^ ?n I 

fif^Wr® "^fWl ^^tC® ®t^tl1 ®5,'2ff® 

®tirn:ff?f ^ ’5if®®t^?F’R:*r?T ^m\ 
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5P*ft ?'« I 

I "SIWW? Ctni^f Plain living and 

high thinking — ^t%tr f^»fwn:? 
mi f%^ ^rcsf ( High 

living and plain thinking ) 'STSjf^ Cwf’fH^ 

^STl I 

7f^f^5r«i ^1% ^f%¥i ^ 

^rcsTTf^mt.^ c^?r 'Q 

^f?¥l 1%tm, 

^>ror®t? "srr^sTt^ -55 's nn:^ ^rtt, 

^5t?i ^tm «ftft5T 'Brrfpf ^fkj1 

c^n:»f^ 'Q ^tcw?r 
^fkn ^u^*fT «Ttf%¥rfe:^ i 

^r#t ^?t<n ^Iwtw^m 

7[f^xs ^^Wlx 

ik^t?r ^ I 

C7\ >[^5T 'ilt 

^ 9rrf%r® 

^m®i, ’fta 

3n I wt^’t*n:^ fw^i «q?s 
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^1 John Stuart Mill-iil? ^ *tiiriw I 
James Mill-ui^ 

3T5(<2r 

*Tff%¥TfwT5T I James c?c*f?r 

>rfl^ 3!^ '« ^ Tr^’r*! 

1%f^ -^fsTtrfe^Ji >f^5T 

C^ ^UH f*W»t? '5t^«l 

— >mi ^f^rat!:^-, ^ w c^ 

erm 'srW^ <11:^ I wtf^ 

^tcvf?r 

'Q f^fwt^oraf '®wr? ^'Q f^1w®tc? 

w fwt^TC^ 1%Tr?r 

I ^ Tl^eij wt3f5t®i 

caf^ '8 ishst wl '^rr^rtw^ 

c?*f 'Q>prt^?:^ 5f#jrrc*t^ 

^5l ^ti::^ 1 

'Q (T^^'Q 

^ nfw ^1 ^f%il 

?n ^tr?r, ^ W'^f 

I *ftftf?r^ 

^i[t% Sri'S sri <itfksr c^ ^s'® 
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'Sif^ w^T, c?f«n:^ 

wrf%CT ^ CVff^ 9ttPF, 

5i#rtt -sTt^ «m:?F i 

'srwi?? cw^ '« cw'f's, 

=2tl% 1^11“ ?tR^ 

^«n, (iilw fwr^ic^ir f^*f^ 

I 5ri ^^51 f^f^, Ff%3Rt^ 's 

<i|^ fw% wt^ 

«rtf^t^ ^r^?rt 1%c*r9 ^^f%^ 

^'sf^D 1%, ^5t^ 

^*?fwrc^ ^'f^i V 

^?Ff%' ^fwl ■srrf^ 'STW^TtirW^ 

?Tt I ItH’t*!, "srtw ^^\^^ 

f ntir ^5rr%#tif 

c^st^l (r®t*ri(i'T<( f<'8H'*i(,ii^i 

^r^t*rOT '®Rpi?f'i ^finri ^’fst 

'srr^JT #?R cwc^m '« wc*m 

<2rf ^ ^finrt I 



Address at the Prize Distribution of Mahakali Pathasala 


wt? ^^t?i 

I 

cwc*f?r ifC't? 'srt?’^ 

fwir 

^<it f^wt5T?tt c^ ^c?rl 

<1? '5t1%iT^tm ^51^ ^ 

^'QllT^ ^l^} C»ft^%l ^t¥l ^f^tf^-, 

<£i^^r f%, twr^ratt^ ^1%^ f^<3 ^%-^n 

c^li 'Q ^ni 

W15 

«raj^t?tt '« I ^t*n 

’®ff«RtWC^ (ilTs ^STt^f <Pt%<^fwr5T:r >n^- 

■5tm c^ll ^ ^?r ntWw 
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’^tft >R2ff^ 

c^ 'STtc^' I 

'6 c*fT^’R? ^t>rr^ ^slrf^ vii^^ 

>iTr»f^ <ii^ ^t^i >T^r5Tt 

9 

<4^ >rt«fM«f^ 'srr^fw 

’wcwJil 'Q f® ^i%r®f^ I 'it5:tir '« 

(?*tt^w« *rr% wt^ wii, 

^<^1 ^f? I 

nt3TV( '6 >f?n:^ ■ f*f^5Wsi f^1 ^rt®tT 
^^•sj I «c’tr^ >f^ 

^5rCST?r TJST, ^RrCfR 

^H® ‘2f«R ^tc®t ^T’^t^TfW f*f^l3Tt® ^fk® 
®'s,2ff% 1^ ?rw '®[tsrfw?r <2r«rR i 'stritpr 
c*fc*f?r ^^f® (R JTki:®t®i7R ^Tsftcff^ Ri^wrf®^ 

®t^tr® >11??^ I 

3TsrTw^ ®tk ^r^c® ^® ^fk® 

®tki c^ 'sitsrtcfR 

fk5Kkw^ I '2tr«rR¥ T^fks ®f^uc® ®1^ 

5Rc*ft*f^ ^ ^l^r«rr >ii^^ ^f^i:»fc^ ^«fT ^t¥i ^i:® i 

ftw c?rl^«t ^fk^ ®tk^ ^ (R ^^®^^ ??, 
c^t«( ^ ^fk^ I ^f% 1k^t 

^j'ft® w’tc® c^R wrf® c*f^^ ®tt® ^f%c® *trc^ ^ I 

cwr*R ®rft ^ 'Q ^^®n:®r f*t^ 
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^ ’®t^ <2^^ ^ c>t 

cwt*t?r ^«rl 

c»fRr® <tr'Q¥i c^, c>i f^i f%^rf«r% 

f^fl ^«l <£|^ c^ 

*r^ I 'sftc^ 

«tt^ 'Q '®'s,w^ ^rr®T^ 

Trf^^*ti:^ >rT«fm«i -sm^ ^t{ i <2rr«ff^¥ 
^'WIW ^TEt^ 'St^ 

<2rrc^ ’‘mitwTc'Jtir <tr^ '« ^ 

?Ff%5l '5rar C^'Q 5FtC% ^ I 

^ «*rt%sT 

^^twir *n?^ ’srf^l ^<^51 <tfc? ^ i 

>i^w ^tf=^ 

^ <2t^ c^ 

>r*^< '®t5l ^ I c^ f*Wii 

c»rwi, ^^*1, •^w, ’iprtf^^, fH^r^^tf^ '®?p^’tc*nr 
^Tst?r '6 *c^r^ <2jf% ^tf^’n:«t?r 

aw 'Q ’Sf^sn C^ fifs^ 

5Tt«?P!t? <2rf^ ^n ’IWtrir >« 

(7Rt<1?t^*n ^N>rtC?[? ^ C’ft^R Wt?l '« *ttl% 

<2tf^t^ wrft (r»i^ 

^ I f^1 f^t?r TO ^rW#t 

^5?^% <4^ ^pf^l 's^wf^’H:^ 
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wr’f?n:«m I <£1^ w\mc^ ^ 

>n:5r ^srf^rtw^ f^*t^ f^i^«i 

wl I ^Tf% ^ 

^®rtt?it^«i 'srtftsi 5r®y^ 

<2t1% ^t5l ^?t? 

m ^ >nnf '®t^ mf%’n5 hf%l 

<il^I?T f% 'S ittCI l C5f!?*t^ "51^ 

’sitiK 'srlt® ast^tft^ 

^f? C^ ^ 

i^til^ ^f?in c^t^, ^Twi 

C5fc*m ^ wT«i 5tvr< ^ I 

Twtc^ i^i'^MC'^p >nrn;w^ '®rT(K^ '5f^<2rrf^_ ^f%¥i «riw, 
^?t’s -EftftJT >n»J^ 

^>9)^ I ^tw?r c^ ^srwm ^%*rm 

c?(n?^ ^\, 

<2rr^ w^ JTi ^l^TTi flf%^ 

(r5rt^sr?r >2rfl ^t?f 

f^>r i w ^ "sitwl 'srmtc^ 

1^ ^1, 1%^ ^1% ^srft^ 

<2tf% 'SfWW^T ^ 

TO %T ,^l>rt«fj ^ ^1 

^5t?r5^d? -srtfl^ '®rt’m, -sttft^ ^«i, 'Sttft^ <2ttfl3T 

^jpt?j, «ttft^ ^tw? 5rr<^ 'stu^, 

<2tu$jc^ «n:?tir%^i 'srf^, 'gsmu^ 

mj ^t>rtw? c^ 'Q 'srW^w 
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f^rwl «rtf^ I 

^ I 

(TT >1^ c^»m 

f?i1 

>Tt^twi ^f%c^, >1^ '51^1: 

f^wf?c«i 

^sr <sit fwt^Tc^ «f^ti:<r^ CJi^rt^ -« wT^n c>ifsrw 
'^«i, 'Q 

f?t^ c^f'S^i «rn:^ i ’®(rn;(t?n 

Institution-'ii?' I C’l^tCST'© 

<it^»rt5Tr?r f^^t?f ^pP5i "^rrc^, 

(2f^ f»f^i '®rrff4 'Q 

>Rt!:w?r 'Q ^5f5T >ft«R 

^ 'ft’f ^ti:^ I 

^^srrcJi ^5p >fff^'®jcTO 
'6 <2t^5T ^Srt <2t^Tf5'« CWf^ 

^tfii ^ii^wt?r ^fmTs( 5(1 nt1%c^cTf:*m '« 
>Rtcw?r "srKi ^ i ^rti^ '« ^nt^j 

^tf^ <^m'\ FTf^ 5ii I '®ft^<Pt^ 

’Ttfk^jw '^irwc^ c^ 'Q 'sr^tf^ 

^tc^nr ^t^^fc^nr -^n 

Z^ fkiii ^rWw? ^'Q^l I ttf^^f% 

5rc?, <ii^«i1 

'simtfw’tc^ ’si^®i kfk^ ^ ^ 
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^ 'Q wif '6 ^»rr?c?r ^ 'q ^ 

I 'sprr? 'q 

'Q ■JTf^ 'Q ^f%¥l 

^t^¥t(:w, '®T^T'Q I 

-sttft^ >T^^5ir^ mi^'i 

cwf^rci^ I ^tw ^pm 5f»r®t^ 

<Th5ii^ ^5fs(^^c«i ^ c'smfro ’^itirr^f^ 

f^H W5J «itfw c?c»f <r % tWOT? 

'®nr (Pit ’®t?'® 'sr^t^ srtii 

'srrft Etft ^1 ( 

bnisift, '«f5i1, ^5T|^^, 
sT^ft '« ft^njRt'stc'm 

'Q i2ftft^ '6 ^rrf^^'str 

'«i'Pftcfrsf 1t^Tf>i^T?r cssir® ^ ®t>rttiil 

^^5Tr ftm '« ^- 

^ ^?pftc® (p^f^ipr, ^tft Wipf 

^lt¥i «itf% I tr^rt^ '®t?n:^i c-st^^ni 
'sitc^^T, ^’Sit (PT "srWm 1t?^tf^' 

's «i«i>iv*m l%PR, 'srfiff^ NQ 

%5TJT I 'srf^niw ^Tfsi^T’ic^m bifw f*t^t5r 
3ic5f ^tcw^ *ftftf?^ ^rrnmpi? ■sff^'s ^ i' 

'®t^^5^5Tr^«i ^’rr^iiprrf^ 

t5l I (PR (Ph'fJRs 

16 
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w >^1 C?R ^ 

^ I c^ 'srWw^ 

(ii^«ri FTf^ I %r^tcw 

5^'Q 'srt^ fir^ ^ fe'® <trf% 1 ^ 

^ <it»6tw ^51'® ^srmtw? 

wl I c?c*f ^rm\ 

tt^t^ ^•srr^ ^w, >ff^ 

?tw f%5ri wtfsRi I ?rr% C5(ft 

mK Tttr 'Q i 

’ftc? I f%f^ fwfk^'8 

^’i^rmT^r ^ i ?rff^ ®tt^t®j 

^Tsrti:^ I ‘Si^«i ^rr^ i 

«rm«i 

^ap f^PT^ 

■^, ^ ^»tc^ >sf^®i 

■=^fm #PR >ft*# I ^ 

Tt^c^ ^ to ^ ^itfto "Brprtw^ toi 
'Q ^ ^ton.wt ^ i 

tot^ <trWt^ 

ciftto hf^lj wi 

’•ftftfw, '6 ’®5t«fTtto ^1?1 

irK^r^ c^n?*m c^ 1% 
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^<5ri Tfr^r*^ ^-W^r i 

^rsrtw? 

cww ^ c^ I ^5 ti C3!r%^ •«rf®iic5r?r 

cwc*f 's ^“v^onr 'q 

1%1%^ 1?^ I 

it'tt’f'i, ^tw (r®Wc?^ (ii^ 

I ^£i^°s c^$wf?’fi::^ ^tfk'stfw f%^«i 

^t^¥i ^srwc^ w 'Q c’ft^rrfw 

' 51 ^ 1 

wt^ '« I (7$rsfTw<r c«n?# '« 

^tf%tt, ^?irsr^ '« ftitTt^, ^ 'Q <tftr% 'e 

c^$twl c^ 

ftl%^ '2ff% Tfs f^t>T 

^1 ^r?n7$ir ^ c^hiRi:^ 
5R ^f%¥l f^ ^ I 

(iit c^stwi c^i '®«ti^, 

c^’t '®t^n:^ ^srtsrm ^H1 f^^r ^\ 

'srw?! I 



Address delivered to the Girls of the Saraswati Institute 


fwf^? 

fw'i-wr^ ^5rr>R <sii«i 

^5r^«r ^ c^ 

«itf^1%! <iil 

"srtf^r f^n?^ ^t?l 

<raiTlTf I 

<ii^^ %f I ^ c^ 

<35«i ’tvf^ «rf to 

^ fwmm 'Q 

^ tol ^srWwiT «(5r?rto 'Q 

I % "srtoR ^ ^ 

m to ^ "5tfir9 ww, c^*c ^ 

^ c^ ^^*1 c^i^i ^tsrr^T tor- 

tot^^F >1^ ^jppsr’tr^fi 'Q ^ 

ft¥r®ra^ 315^ <^c«f ^5r>i? ^^tki i 

wrc^ Wt? TO >1^5^ 

TO c5T«ii-‘^ f»f’«rr^'8 \ to^f^- 

’TJT® c^r, cTO^ 

to I "sitsrtw? CTO? tot to- 

^TO 'srtof ’HTs '^TO TO wtw? >2rr?f?^ toi 
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^ ^t?r <s^ <rt^ 

^ I ^ c’tr®! (P!pr-1%w, 

«rft% ^5rrm-^^‘'Q 

«twi 'Q ^srfTp ?rt I <2rNfw 

^f%r® ^ ^ (ii'^ wsr ^«(T ^ 

'^z^, vii^s ^T?r ^^'8 c^ 

^1 f^tpr?f ^”^»!) ‘^, 

'Q >Rt?:^ 'Q >T°s>rrc^ 

TrtsR ^TtC^ I 

■4tftf^ <2ff^ ^ ?W'8 "srmtw? I 

■sTtr^T c^, 

>rsni >itf%tt^ ^tf^ f^'«ft^ ^ 

I ’srwrw vs^ 1% ^»t?r®^% C’hwni 

tTc® ^ 

•^, ^'Q ^ I 'srWw^ ws^fk 

^5[U2fft, ^1, -^fk^y 5T«ftTtt '2f^ 

'8 %t5Rt^«fir I 3T^5f 'Q 

f^i f^ 

^ i2f^ ^ W?r ^ I 

c^t «r^f% 1%^ 

<£i^ ^ '8 '®rt*ft^ ^«ri I ^9n 'ii'«{t!:5f 

^ ^f5[ ^ ^pf? ; ^8 

fwteic^ srr^i (i ^WT ^tw?f f*fw '8 fif^lirttm 
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Tftf^ I 

?tf^t?rl c^ (?M ^ ^ 

I Ifw ^11^?:^ fwc5# 

C^ ?t«1-'Sft^ c*t^ c>i^1 ^ ^ I 

^rtt’f'l, '^It^ C^HV^ ^f% 'Q 
c^r 'srl^ c<^f% ^ <^Tf% ! c^twl 

c^ cwc^ ca^tw f^r^ '« 

^ai^r^ei I c^st^rtw^ 'Q 

fspF^ ^5tm ©c^T ^f? c^t^ 

<TtiT C^t^TCW? 

(r®1^?i '6 ’I'sftw ^^-*ft% ?fi:^ 5rr«ff?m 

«t^t>ri, '« asfwl <1tsl^ I 



Address delivered at the Baranagfar Institute. 


<2ff% 

ml? I (7f 

^^“9 ^t%- 

^ 'Q >[ft^f^ "srt^ 

I 'Q 

^ ^2fi^, ?f%:? <5rW6^ 'Q ^^1 

^t^T c^ >2r*f°^^ 

^T ^rrt I (iit 

Honorary Magistrate 'Q f^f^^Itf^? 

Chairman '5ft*rf^ ^51 '6 

Engineer 

C^fsrt^ ^ ^ 

Wf^1 'Q 

w trW Wtm ^5Rr 

^f^fk c^ 'fr% w 
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^«t1, <2rr®T^ 

^ ^1% ^ri I w«r^®i 

fm, ^«i ^t^nrr^ ^srww^ cfn:*f^ '»fw's. ^\*n 'q ^>rr?r 

^«ri 

'®rw^ c*f? I 

5^t« ^ ^»t^ ^?:5T c>f «rf ^ 

^it^ ?f^¥l ^ I '®^«i 

iH^'Q bw^T?r^ ^^-i cwr*f 

'Nc»<<p 3Tsni >r^ 5Tf^i% ^^P5f>s 

c»ffwrf^ I ’®it^t^ ^^9n:'=f? cffti^ 

C^ ^«t>tI%f%«f5T ^^FtCST ^^t'Q C?f^tf% I 

^f^?r ^f%^tc>r^ '2rf% ^<it^ oiff^ ’it's^i 

^ tw?l >rs?r^ ?'^¥r?:^ 

c&ll 'Q i ^.'src^t^^'i, 

wsTt^js^ '8 I <2t«r^ 

^^^51 ^f%i:5T <^'^s 
W*I >fftf5T^ f\^ ^t« 

CTn?*f^ <2t^ ?f5T?rl ^srHi ^f? i 

<2tf^ 

'SrCTltWJT I ^1 f^f^C^T, f^’Tl 

c^ ’Sftwl 
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fwM f*f^ ^rfiR '6 Cf[ 

'8 TRtcwiT «rtft5r *r5x^ 
c^ 5rt^ Ff^aiTr^r 

cwc*r (Tit f^t^ <2f5t? '8 <2f^ ^i1 "srii^n 

^firal sun ^ i ^srrwr^i ’srt^rtwir 

<TTC*r?r ^^®r’f®i ^tIpt >rsni ^fsnr (ii^ lii^ t£i'¥^ 

srittiTs ^5tsn 5Tf^ ^ 

^ ^ii wJi’f'i i 

^snr ^r^tn t^8 ?Ff%^rf% c^ ww c^ 

<2rtr«t 1%i <irn:^si (^itn ^srws 

1%^'Q ^551^^ ^51 ^1, (nt f^C.'Sr^ll 

«tt^ ^tpT ^1 ! wit5tTR(^«i, 

'®rr^tpf?[ (ilt W«l 

'si’^’SJ 

'6 ?tc^, ^si%- 

*ft^ '8 fill^tft ^tpf, 5Ttf^ 

^?fpl m 

^t<n tcw’srr^'n ^Hi ^ti:?{ ^ri i 

Ji^rrpTTEii^i Tj#P5 (Tfftc^, t^tr® 
^tpT ^ I ^t^ti:^ ^tpf?r "srrm 
'8 ^f?rc3r (T^t^nun (T^^ ^ ^ri ^ 

m'2if^ 1%*f^ ?rTfti7$ i 

^JTfpnr Ff%?:3i? '8 win 'tii?:tpfw 

>RtPTtF^’ti:®f?f f^ nf^nfw nfwr® i 

(Tif^w wtf^i:^ ’®nfw ^twtw wN'Tt- 
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®rt1^ 

lf%¥l cwf^^tfw^rr^ I 

c^5^tc>pr^, <sfRprrr>f‘5t«fc^ w^j 
wi ^'tf'sj I 

'®?F«i-7(f%RTft?f i%5ii wrf^ 

(RT wc^sf^otc^r ^trU'® 5rr^ i c^^^l- 

(TTW’t^n:^ ^ti^r 

^f%C^ ^ I (RR, 

^t^f^5rc<p ^?r I 

^^’f«i, c^R Tsifirfis^s w:^ ^T^tR 

gjR Etl%f^ C^Rl1 

^Rtc^ 'Q C?C*R ^«Tjt«l ^t«fJT 

^<I R I ^WR, 'Q^tf^xH 

lil^rm f5R5?T, ’tt# >2f^f^ 

'Q ^^Rj'-Sf'Tf^ ^tRTtERl 'Q ^%R ^fWl. 
'tRtW? ^CST C^tWl 

f^t^l C^tC^R k'tf’S)t^?f\^ CWC^ ^WR 

^f^nrl 5^® <trf^ I 

Rt^ 'Q RRf% 

«rf^Rtf^RR «ttf%^ ^RR ^tR 

RRf^^ I Rt^t% I 

^RtR 'SJWR "STaiitR (R^'f 
^5^ ^fif ^R «raRR 

Rt<RtW?f stf®iRtt RRU® ^fe[ ^tR (RHtR 
'srtRR*! (RRR"Q WRf? ^^rjt®! >tt«R 

»rtR ®RR w %«9RtR? E?n:'i -srt?^ i 



At the memorial meeting of Babu Jogendra chandra Bose 
founder of the Bangabasi. 


^w:*f 

mV7{'^ w i^fk i 'Q 

'8 ^*#k "ff®- 

"srrsft^ ^I%51 ^srt^rH:^ 

C^ f%in (TfWt^ 

c^ff^ ^Tsrf^ 

>rttw-^«Ri '8 

^¥l I ^T?1 ^5rW5r 

>rarf^ c^ w 'sitfji 

^ 

<2rf^ 

I 

^ c^u ^«tl ’^sfsRt^ 
^srtrf ^iri ^ ^ i sr?^ cerM^^t? ^Mt 
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^1 'sitwl “^«r 

C3TW 5^'Q 

I 

5Ttr®iT 

^srwir ^rrt, ^ji'q 

c?R?rTt% ^f%¥r'e 'sit^r^ ’ir?r«i‘ ^1 1 ^ 

>2ff%fl^ ^ >sr^t?^ f?Trt 

I ^n «rrf%r5T 

■Sft^ C^U'€ ^ ^1 1 ^ww? 

cpfc*f^5 <2ff^itc^ c?f^t1%, ^?it? <ifwt5T¥’rc*r? 
^5tt®f?[wi^ 'sr^^m ^«fT^ «(^“v3^<2rt^ 

c?f^?ff% I 'srt^tw^ <m*r? c^ 

■snftfl 5Ts^r»fnc3i^ fvRrt cw^rtirc^tii^r 

■^«i ^f%¥i ^ ^t»ni 

I ^i:sw >2rt^i:^, 

I cm^f^t?f ^ ^5Rt^, Wt 

bff^, '« CT&fsT^rr^ yqt 

<sif^ "^fwrfe^, >tf^ 

¥f?ral i >r°^t?<i^3f?r 

^ '^% ^ 

c?Rc^ <tt'eni ^vn -iiTs 
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I '5n:Tr^ 

(pETft’tsffR??^ ^*rR>rnr, ^£i^? 

<2rf^it^ <ii%t5T5mi 

f%f%^ I <sifkh 

^sRl ^5rt^ ^f'Q^i I ^smF^ 

C^, t^, <i|5T, *K«(?r 

fwf<^, c^c^rr^ 

■!fc^w«(rr^, cwcw1%fi ^'^w? *fT^, 

<^?(3t5lV( c^t^tft 

<21^1% c5T«r^«f^^ 

>l^Tcn^1 *ff%«fT# I 

%5R I >t?rr^5i f^«fir^ir ?t?tr® 

iT^ ^1 «rri^, w^ 

f%f^ ^t^?i Iwi «rt«r<i®i cfIi 

fe^rq-, ^ril CFI1 5f?p«T>Q f 

crrc’t^Fi:^ ‘5tr5pw*fjt^ 

>6 fsfSi 5f?3£f^ 

-srt^ii I 

Tf# %r ^ I cffu*f? cwt^'Q 

1%ft '^t^l 

f5m?R:«t<r w^ ^«i ^Tc*wt^5T f 

f^^^^ti:®i c?*t 
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ws asmn ^n, 

^ff*f-C5T^t^ ‘^’Tl .— '^^ I 

^ c^irc’t^^ f^- 

?tRc^?r ^n c»n:*m ^wt®i >rr«R 

t<i^ I c?rrc^afF^ 

^f?c5T 

crrc^f Ft<^3^^ ^Trt%f I cw*W^ 

-^tfwrf^, *ff%5 ?p^'«rtf^ i 

<2rf%<i1% '6 3F5f*f^ lf% I C5rtt^^ 

^1^t%r c^, 1 

’Sf'i? ^<srri:5r f%{w %«?( ^I’erwt# 

-srtt^tsi t%?iin ^¥1 5rt1%!:^ '®'W 

^ I 5rc«fT 

<i)wa[ nf^ <tr^ ^f%¥l '5ff^f^f»f’tC¥f '« 

efwrf^ ^¥rt^ 1%c®^ I fsf^^ f¥¥5tTfc^ w 
cw^ c^ ¥r*rr ®i^— «r¥^ ^tMw ^ 

'srt^TC^ I ?rt¥t¥«t ®t¥ 

-6 'SJt^ 1 '®®5(l5tW¥^«l, ^ ^«W¥l 

¥8Ri^ ■ '2r^T*r >Q ^tiraw, 

’TOf "srf^ f^C¥t®F5f I 
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<2tTft^ 'sr^ '€ >1^^ w 

<5f^ mH cff^^ c^ 

>2tVf^ >2f«rt? c^rtc’t^^ i 

^ tt^j, >5r^T?r5ft ctf*fTr%^ 

<2(T^ 1%^, 5T«j^ ^ hf^li wn 5n:«f| 

^^twi ^f%^rrcf I 

>2rrft5( m. 

w Wn ’Si% ir5^ ^f%¥l w 

^li:?r i 

?W5T#t, F|%9, 

^f??t3^, ■srft^t^'r^ ^w§t? >2f^f% 

<2fr$j^ csTt^-f^-^-^sT^ I c^tc’farET:^^ 

^tc^TtEsrl I ’srrf^ ¥f3i oftfir 

c^, ^\m 

^i[K f^f'®5rf%i^ ^f%5‘5ti:®f?' 

I 

’5ii»m’®m "srt^tsr %5T5 h >pnf%*rf^ 
^^e| I f%fvr 

^5Rtfl?F, WT’f^T, Wt%^ '« 'srrf^^^^ %®RI 
<tc<fW^t? %r I ^ 

^fk^'Q t^fsT ^rrlir ^«ri jrt^ i 
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^ C5rt^«n 

I cmc’f^OT ^ 

f¥^*r '®«f3T*^ ^rjf^? TT^^fw aW8?f% 

wi wTr%f ^2F#5rr— 'ill’ll ^ ^ i 



At the opening Ceremony of the Rangamahal. 


c^trrtt 

tilt m >5r^«i w mtc^ 

^fsr m\ 

<ttf^ 5rr^ I ^ 

I "srfvrtw? 

^i\us 'it w ^ ^ ^«t 

^ I (T^ 

t£i’*fvf'8 ■5r1%5rt^t^^^ ^ ^ti ^f^'® ^1 

<ttf^'Q ^ tilt ^srtc^rtw^ 

I ^t%r® i%f 

itf^ m\ I 

cm ’srww? afc*f Tfsrt 

'« '2t^ I m\ 'ii^^i'Q 'iimtc^ c^t^ ’tt^ 

m ^'s -9^ 

trhi ^ I ^«fT 1:5^ '2ftf^ 

’mtmf^ wrf^¥i l%c^ c?^tti <£1^ 
m ^«ft?n:«i ^ ’t^ m m 1 ^Twr^r vpfe 

'srf^ "srt'sr? c?%5 i ^ 

'srtwl lil^ »iC»l 4'f^'®fs(, f^^tC*Kl ^C*1 

17 
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^ I wwfe? ?F«rt 

'srww? c?wft ^^Rt'Q i ^t¥i- 

f&3f ^5f^1 '« 1 <il'^ 

3K^rr^1%?r ^pc^T f^ar m- 

^t«rt^«f? ^5t5l 

^*SJ^ I 1%3i 

’®rt5f?i f^iw ^ 'Q '5ff%CTi#t‘5n:®m 

‘’’sp^^ ^«ri ^ I 

f^«i .:^FJ 

I <2fFn:?? 

^^rfsTTl^ C’t'Wft <2t(%^ ^f%Fl >I4W'!5^ 

«raJ^M^ I w ^f^i ^tf%, 

^ ai'iR fF^ Wl ^^'Q 

^5P|5 ’T<rr^ fe^ «nHi:^?r'Q wl 

’®[t^>Sr^ <Wt^^ I ®J!r»lC^tvr?(’f®l, 

^f® -Pu^ '®t^ I 

C^ Wtf® (71 Wtf^ 

^5ff^t% I f^fCWl (77R (P'r’^, 

c>r \5 trT5t ^n 

(Tf^T, ’«rN ^ ^ I ?rtaf 

r<^\i: f \~< m ’Tt^ I >1^5? ^5rWOT?r ws^-ps 

, '^i ’W, ^Tsitw^r ^'«f-^°.'«r, ®t^t?rtt 
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C'2t^«n ^srTsrai ctn?*f?r 

>it^i wJT^rr^ft^*^ ‘srn't 

>IW ^f^¥l CnWrf^, 'Q 

>[-niitt%¥ f Mfe '2f*r?R 'Q TO 

I c»fc*m ^'Q 

I srfwrrf^^t?! fe% 

^Tt%3f-'®f5H nrf^c^i'Q, cFitif 'Q 

^-tsT (yp^w\^ 

"stki ^t^i I ceIi ^tt^jsrf^^ 

wif I ^j^'tc^rT'n ^T^®i 

TO '6 

f^ '®t'f ?tf^ I 

'S '5lf%i:iRI^t9t«1 '5lf%^pEJ^Ft^ 

«tc?r^ ^^rsr^'Ti ^f%:«T c?r 
>ii^9rt ^1 ^r^sTT I cwi*^ 

^ii%5§pr '« c»n:*f 

1 ^ it^ I 5r%itc^ 

*ftft ^f%r.®r 1%f^ 

^ '®'ft^«ft^*r^ ^Hf?r 

I ^¥i-f53i efTO 

^1-f^ <2r«itR I 

f^f%l >2tOTt*f? C^KT^ I 

Tr5rm'n:vfTO c^t^r >rrsrtfw^ fk^ c^p{ ^rtft 
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^r%rl CTr% c’TWc^ 

^>r58 (7rt«( I 

^ ^Rt?f W^ C^, '2ff'® artist^ 

tWC??r art 
^1 ^iTr4«t wi I 

^ C?f^ 

(2rt%it^ ^H>ajwi ^sfR ^ i 

f%s^ ^ "Stt^JT 

'srWf^’T^ c?c*f ^«fj ^1%^t?r *ff%5 

<2tfwr^ ■?R:«fl fwi «rn:^5? i 

«rtc¥ I 

iT^-1%31 ^1%^ ^srt^T*? ^<FT, ^ ^3r 

^I’i’^^W'Sl ^t^Rl I f^fbiii ^rf^ ^®sfly ^jfsBfv® 

-m^ "srfw c^ ^ '^wps. cy[ <t«f 

<2rr<^ ^^1% i 



At the annual sports of the MuUick Lodge Athletic Club. 

Athletic ciub-<ii? 

^Hf% ^sRi^rrsrsR 

Club c^r i ■sic«rr 

®T^¥i f^^rrcf ^t?t'8 c5ffVitf% I 'Q ^*nT 

^c«fi c^^ri c^*ft^ '« ^«n mu ^ ^ 

C^5t1 ^ffTl TO ^<^51 'S 

c»n:*r?r ^5ft^r«fi 

Mulliok’s Lodge Athletic Cluh > 2 fl%il^ 

I Clubit m>t ‘W’f'i 

^1 mK ciub-i£i?f 

>fl%f%?f ^vnsr^'f^ ’it'eTTl 

I ^r*ri 
"STTO I 

■sTt^rm -^^tsTsi I W5tr®? •sif^ ^fk®T 

c?l%5 ^t'eui (U, ^ c^r^T^ wt1% 

^ I wtf%?:?F ’*ff^*ff5fl wtl% 

c?rf^¥l «rtc^ I 'Q 

wtf%^ c^vf'Q, ^wTn ^f%?r <2rf% 
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?t«ri i fm ’®rWOT? 

15^ 's «T^ ^ c?R5r 

^ ^fwi «rfi% I wt 

’‘ffl^^ wi I *fft^ *rti%c5fr 

'6 ?rf9T^^«i 

MB ^c's -ntc^, cvftHi '« wi:*t^ 

^f^i5 I *ftftfw ^^1% ^rt ^rf 
■srt^fw I 

fim CSfe^t^ <2rf%4i 

^fwi "srt^rtw^ c?c*f^ ^1 <21^5? 

"JFtf Tt?rr^ ^f%?it?[ mf ^^tJT 

?:t^fk5T5( 1 ^5T (71^ c^f^ri 

I nt*5tw ftf%, ^f% '6 «rE^5r^ 

fsFi:^, ^f%, C^i^Tf ,2f^f% 

I c^ 

c^th I ^^rtcfnr 

cw% Ei^ ?r: 5# ’^rWcw '®t^^t^ 

^f^rft^ ^*(1 »f^35fi *f%*ft3ft 

^ ^«ti i 

f^n'5^ I ^^5f(:5t??’T«i, 

'srWW? (TffC^f ^^?Pt«T -xr^ST^r 

^ I (ii^ (r«f^ ■f^?f 

ca£f%^ srfw 'ii^s c'^r'isTf^r^’f'i 

c^twl f^i 'ii^ 

'S'Ww? '^[rWsr -« %:?rff&^ 
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c?i?^?r w\fk'^ >4^ 

c*ft^, ^ ^ «r*rt5fl^ ^«ri 

% 

'5R^^ ^S^af I C7f C’^t^Tt'e 3i5^l^ c?»f 

^^«ri c^f c?R ^ c^, 

^fir i ^ 

c^'Q twf^^ f%i?l c?f^ I 

?t^*i "STf ^vTTirt? f?;:?! 'si^ ^r?i c?%^ 

^ ^ '« ^T5T¥’t®i ^f%i:^ 

<trR — 1% ? Mullick’s Lodge Athletic 

Club c^ c?%?i ^gtsf^fir <ii^n:^ ^ 

^ ^t^R7??r I c?c»m c^’f 

t% ■sfM'f f^^tf "srrf^gl ^5 ti Titi 

^ I ^r^tw?r 15^ 'Q "sr^tr 1%^ 

^Ik Wl C^ <i|^t^ ^#5TT '®t?1 ^ I 

Mulliok’s Lodge Athletic Club-ii| ijlt' ?fti%tCW5T 

^ ^«ri I 

c«f5n sf®rr? ’fiz^ >rvrsj^«i 

-S 

>I^^T'e ^f?rat?:^^ I Charity 

Match CJT?rt3srpr w 

#tffi m\z^ m! 

<21^^^ ?mn:^ ’TT^t?n ^ anm 

f^n?^ ^ 
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1 

5TTf?3j5fen:^ I 3R*r^ 



At the opening ceremony of the Gaudiya Math 


c^Wfew?r <51^*1 

'sttf^ 'srt^rt^ ^5R;^‘5tj'®1 ’jr?r*i 'srrsrfc^ 

’SRTt^f^ 

^srf^ t2rf% ’ft^ 

^rrt I c?f f^9{ cwn 

^Tf?C^f%, ^llT ^Ft^t^T'Q <P<l1 

^ I <2r*r*f5T wi 

f%^rl, "srrf^ wtf^ ^rl, 

>rTFrr?c«i I >rt^ wtR wft 

^lit^tw?r *r^, ^rt<n 'STt^rffT ^rin c<iw^ 

5^’f*n ^5R <2fTrt^ i -ii^ ^»rlir®t?r 

mj "sjtTf^r «raj?tff '« 

I c^'s cWtertf^T 

c?%5i ^f«RF 5-twr^, <£^^°^ WsiM'e 

asf^'t ^f^?rl 'Q 

^n:«(j'Q 

C'2m>fNtifi:5T 7f3r< c-sr^ 
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^ «rrnr 
^tl% C^ Cc2ff^^, 
Tr§ ^sr^t*tT;Ti? ^«ft^ i l%fif 

fwCSTJI I 

f%f7f ^srsnr «ftc?r i 

c*f^ CJR ^t? ciFtc^ 

^Tf^i ^ I 1%517:^ ^rm?rl i 

>ii^vrtii >(t^ c^r, c<2m^ ^%^5T 

E^«f\5^ST <5t^«l *ft% 3Tt« I 

'«»ifilt^t'ni’r«l, ^»!)^ c^ 

«(r^?r '^% -%«9NTiT w 

*nrt*ftCT «rn:^^ i 'Xi^ ^twf 

<4^1%^ C?f^ ?¥l 'Q «fEt^ 

w ■% ^^fes^VT I ^ >2ff ^ 

W5PT ?n ^tf%¥l CW^T 

’rf%5^ ^fwi jfm\ 

%^, 'srmtw^ >5^ ^T3fmi cfn?*r, 

w 'srtk’^'k ^F^fesr^i i 

Tt^slis^ ^’fktwR 5ik 

ctn:»f wi 

Wi *ftf%, f^H "srKi <s\-^{ w ^ 

»i?iwi 'Q >f*^k ■^f?(¥rfe^ "Ski 

^ik ^<t^k krRk ?rl%¥nk, '®kt^ 

f^rs2n:¥r®R I ^“oC^k kki ?r^?f 

^1, c4^ 'Q 

<tt«#T TOP ^’fsTki ^1 krk?1, c^e^kkt 
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^Ttc^r f%fw >r^2fwtnj?’ ^ 

^ I ^raM^sr w cw^ 

"srtsfft cvfft ?rttt 

1%^ ^fm\ <2t^ ^ 15 

^JT ^rt^ I 'sr^tw w’f«t ^’tl <2f?5^ 

^5F ^raT:?ft«f %:’tt?t5n:»R ^f^tfe^R ,— 

“brrr^ 1% i 

c^1%r® ^1 ^tf% ^tfR H” 

?1%¥l f5iRf&'® «n:’^ “(R^l (R^’* 

'Q ^9f5^f5^ f% ?r#t? Ito 5?c^ f 

TO, ?t¥r^w <2f^f^ ^srtFttr^'m 
^ wn®! 

*f»$'2WF^t^J ^f%lltf%(:?R, 'Sl^l "ttrrcvf^ ’*f1% isfatc^ 

cTOtf^^®i ^2rrf5^ ^1^- 

I wti:^, ^«(i >rft< 

cTt^rt^FT^ ^fwi '^l%¥rfi«T I 

«r’^'5jt®i ^«fTtfw ^t%?r 1w?f^ 

TSf%r fesTH, «f5T^<|rrc^j f%C*R 

I mj 

C'yft^^-srt®! c^ff'TRT'^ 

R ^f%srsr '®t^ 

^^’gjfrorps (2t^1% ^w ’snjpn-sf’^ t%<^«*f- 
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^1 I C*fW '5%f?C5Tt? ^f%lw 

.1 <T^r5 

^wt? 'Q 

f^r^ ^«rr i 

fHf*m^m c^ c-sft^fsfrEr^sf 's 

^ ^f%‘5i TO c»rf^fTO c^ <2fFmwii:^ 

3Fr*fS 5t¥l TO f^fsf 

'Q‘%’tt?t^ 5f5rr^ <2tf%^ ^f?i¥l '2tETr^ 

^ I f^T'SgfCJlTO, 

^«i ^srtTO I c?n:^ 

c’frrtsf to:^?[ ^wtc’t, (TT 

-isf^t^^sTO ^T%T, ^'«m'8 TOt<r 

f%l 1%^ ’3f?*i "5(11:^ I f^i^fins ^«rt23tf% ^f^sRfsr 

Etf%f^^ ?rti%5 ^fwl f?llt1%eT I w 

^ ^srtw fTO”^ 
’®d%fw 1 ^5t?[ Lord Gouranga W. 

^l%¥i '®ii5:tf?’n:¥ 

<2r^«i ^^Twi ^f%¥n:^ i 

^r®lK — 

^‘%’fr?rn:9r?[ sr?!^ %srt5( 

^otai c?r "sif^ ^ 1 ? ^«fTOtni?t 

^fTO 1 'tl^'l^ 

^ I TOcw? ^t?ri c^ (2^^ ^ 
«rFrf^ 1 ?^, TOt?r >0?'^^ 1 
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'Q 'srw? ^ f 

^»rln 'Q f*f1%- 

’Sprtc^.’ c^ ^f?Rti:*i ■*«% 

5ttr5i?t®i 'Q 

•SfFr^^tC^ I 

^fk ^n «fTf%C5T'8 

^«n '©fki i 

-55^ ^ I ^ 

^f^t^l, ^r^Tw, -stTT’t, ^t%, ^fkji, 

<2f^f% *ft<n ^rci I 

^k 5T#5jt^, >rf«ft?c*r?r '« ^tst^r^r istfI^^*!. 

f^-ft^ti f%fw ^1 ^lirc®^ kiw 

^t?fj:^ ^r^^'nkt^wr^ 'e «mtk®- 

wtz^ *f’^ft^ 
“^ksf 5kii-^k^?i >i^fwt ^kr®ti^, 
<ilW '®kt?l kl?^ asfi^k ^ ^ 

%’frfk '« (2fFr?^t% 

^krscfsr, ^*rk^ k^^-«(i7k ^ 

^5rr*w ^ I 
«rFr?f^t^^j ^u\ «fT!:^ i- 

(Sf^'Sf^, (2t>f?p, ^?rfwi, 'Sfk^ni 

grr? i2r?*kt'Q ^«’f<[tR?r «tFfc?r^ ^sfg^ ^<>ft?{ f 

'8 ^tsr^-^TiT:^! c^ ^ ?Fki:^’ 
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'Sit? ^t?l ^tc? ^ I "sfW^ 

'sitFrtj ?Tf<2rf?r 

^«fl '5R*S^ 'Si?^^® I ^fit^- 

c3*jt^?NQ^ c? 'Sit:?? ^vf? 5 ^? 

f^tft >tc*^, fw ^^t<2r^ f it?Ncst^ 

■^rf^?F ^f%5pj{ '5rf%5ii:? 

'®ti:?^ I <2f?1% w^t^?t? 

'srt^tCW <t?? 'siTfj^ 

^srti?!^ ^f??i ^*ft?m c? f?F 

^w?r ?t*f? ?«i^ ^f??r? ^t?i 'srrsrt? 

5)t^ I ■siw^f? -il^ “>I<^f^^1 ^ 

^i:**r nf^Etfst^ i wl^^r 

^'6 <2fw<^ ?5w c?T«iT «rn:^ 1 c’tt^r^ 

??r?rtw (ftf'® <2fbi?^ 

?pps[t 'STi^rr’T 

f ^wr<itc*f '5rr??i 1 

1%1 ^f«TTr? 'sit?*!)^ VT1 I 

^Tf? ?5fST5ll ^l%?r ’??*! 

<2^^ ^ '5l^C?t? I m\ 

?T^, 'sjvfpFl? <ilt C<tetf%r$T? ^tir<2rt^ 

^tt^ cnt^^tfw '6 «rer wt? 1 



At the unveiling ceremony at the residence of 
Babu Mahimendra Krishna Mittra. 


'srrisTt^ 'Q 

9rrf%c^ i ^ 

^ I "srrf^ 

^firerr^— ^igj^ ^vff^ 9rtf%^ i ^ f5Rl«i m 

w cirf% a C5i^^ <Ff^ I 

wl ^t^5TT ^5tr® "srtf^ ^1 I >11^ 

^tri f%f^'« '« >Rti:^ ^¥1x1 1 

^t^t? 1SWt¥ ^■^*1 ¥f¥?l1 ^t^ftx^ ¥¥1 

¥^¥tx^ ¥tlf I C^r¥ ¥J%C^ ^5rr>fX¥ 

CTff^ ^tf¥ f^»f¥ <il¥° ^n¥t¥t'« 

*ft^ ¥f«n 'Q ^ ^f¥x^ I 

¥t^ <2r^¥ri¥ 

vii, >i)¥? 'smtx^ ^t5R (2f^r¥ ^¥t¥ 

^5rW¥ '®rr^f¥^ ¥¥f¥tvf '6 I 

¥?P?1¥¥ <st^ ^tx^¥t¥ ¥RX¥¥ 

'6 ¥¥ I ¥r W®l ^W— 

^s^rafk^ ^©’RtxsTif ^x?r 

<il¥^ ^’i¥t¥'« ^t¥l¥ C¥^ W’t^fX?? 'tt^ *rr%¥¥ 
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captc® «riT:^ i 

Cf[ -511% ;5(|f— >f^'«lTtt 
I '« ■jrr^r #)^5T ^1 

'srwm C'SiWi ^1 cfIi 4t^t?i c^ 

’«rr^tw^ ^ f^3i 

'srrw ¥r5rf%^ ^sffritsi ^¥l 
^8 35mm f^'si ’rrr*f ^srmi 

Imt^ I ^srrsrrm T>mm «j^mr»rr# i 
'®cif5rc5t??i’t‘i, ■srt^w ^U\ c’^r^nism 
I mm m 

^ f^'efciim^ I ^ 

<sm®i i 

^«uictf<r mi mtfm ^stm ^°*f 

c2tvfm i '®rtf^ mmmm i 

«tti ^^>r?r ?°?m ismt? 

^t*r? i^o tltc^ ^Tf^t 

mt>r I mt^imi fsim ^rm i 

f®tm i'lio ^sC*r ^pm "fti 

c»f?m 

c^t^ntf^ mrn’ftfl 'Q m«i fwrcM^ ctf'Q^ttt^w \ 

^^5 sff^l ^r^rrcw^ 

I f®fm 'q «f^2rt*i 

f^c«m I w 

^T I fifsi ?r9t*m (ii^f^ ’«rmt 
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c ?'9 ^ 

— c?f%1 
^f%¥t ^f% 

^'Q ^f?rf&^ I 

<sf5«i I c=^*«Trf^ 

'55^'^ I «r45Tt*t, ^ >f^ntft 

>T5m:^ ^«rl '^ntf^ 'Q '2ff«off% %t i 

■sr^*iit >rt^ 

feeTJi I ’irsf>f^i 

%r^T?[ ■SfC^T ^iispar c^, 

'®Tt‘5r ^jt>f >5f^®i i «f’$«i?it?i*i 

«2npf^ c^ 

^N^tr *rr?l ^f?Rt? w srflc^rgff c?r 
<2r^^ >« iii^rR ^5rr»5% 

1% ? ^^tlR lil^ ^«rl '«lTtf% '6 i2tf%«t1% 5Tt%^ 

^1 I ^^55Tt^ ^m^r?R Executive Council'ii^r 

'Sft^ >[W ^ f^, ^SfOTi?*^ 

Accountant General CWTt1%*fW fei '2f^f1% 

^ ^fe^rsr ^t^?r #Rr^R ^src^rtf^ 

"SfWR ^«,>l^t^i!l7R?r I Rtlll 

5rt®tVr^^ 

(RRr^ ws ^«m ^ <2Rt*f 

18 
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^ I ^ ^ ^ferl ^ 

fWff^tt ^ I jft-f^i:¥K’m*'2mi ^ 

^ ^fkst^ tT^ Hir 

I -ii^ ^ vfcm^si 

^t^T ^sfj, 

cw1%i:^ <^t?T I Hsi ms)ft 

'tiTt^ '2r®ft^ "¥(%¥! — ^rto^ '^.w\ i%f^ 

cvft^ ^r^t? ■sR:^1%5Tr^ 

'®i*ffttt C'sra^mi ®3 ;w^ 

w^T%r <2rn:®r^ ‘^< i ^ii>f •srlrii^rw 

crr^wtwt? ^ i 

<3w%i ’*ft?9ft 1^1 %«T^i f^^5ii- 

'Q ^t?< I "Ih f5l% 

I f%f^ 

Wtlt Wt^I I '5It'tt¥r’t«l 

^t?r ’ft?! ^ 

c^rIw '« 'Q 

«rff^ i wi ttw, 

^rflc^rw ?rl^ 'ii^’t ^fwl «(9r i 

’^trf^ ^v^rn:? c^ #tf% ?tf^ 
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I 1%^ ■sr%5r^ Tt\? 

>R:?f 

(STw 'Q ^^Ttsr ^fwtrfai i 

5Jt?i ^s(ft, ^%ft? 

<Trt¥i 'Sftfx «(^ 

^?*t ^651 ^f% ?rl S(’^<2t5t^ 'Q as)<Tei 

RR?rt I 







